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ALEXANDER I. OF RUSSIA. 


the opening of the eighteenth century Russia 
appeared to the rest of Europe to be emerg- 
ing from barbarism under the direction of 
Peter the Great. A century later this 
mighty empire had become a predominat- 
ing force in the world. The insatiable am- 
bition of Napoleon compelled the Czar to 
enter the terrible international conflict. 
When Napoleon was finally overthrown, the 
ede religious disposition of Alexander I. led to the Holy 
Alliance, which undertook to reconstruct Europe on a reli- 
gious monarchical basis. Henceforth Russia was the chief 
conservative power. 

Alexander Paulevich, the son of the Czar Paul and Maria, 
daughter of Eugene, King of Wurtemberg, was born Decem- 
ber 28, 1777. From his mother he inherited beauty and grace. 
He was carefully trained at the court of his grandmother, 
Catherine II. His father, Paul, whose crazy vagaries had be- 
come unbearable, was assassinated on March 11, 1801, and on 
the next morning Alexander was proclaimed Czar. His coro- 
nation at Moscow took place in the following September. 
‘The ruling ideas of Peter the Great had, before this period, 
been carried out ; what Russia now most required was a moral 
reformer in its ruler. ‘This Alexander endeavored to be. 
‘Mildness and forbearance were the characteristics of his gov- 
ernment. He cultivated the friendship of other sovereigns and 
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entered into amicable arrangements with the states of Europe, 
thus gaining for himself the title of ‘‘ Prince of Peace.’ In 
short, he adopted every measure which might procure advan- 
tages to his vast empire. A ukase was published for dimin- 
ishing taxes, liberating persons confined for debt, prohibiting 
prosecutions for the recovery of fines, discontinuing the mode 
of recruiting the army, and granting a free pardon to all de- 
serters. Some of the most remarkable deeds of his com- 
mencing reign were his taking off the embargo which had 
been laid by Paul on British vessels; his entering into a treaty 
of commerce with Sweden; his guaranteeing the sovereignty 
of Malta to the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem ; his procla- 
mation of the union of Georgia to the empire, and the eman- 
cipation of the Jews from the shackles under which they had 
long groaned, and allowing them various privileges. 

In April, 1805, a convention was entered into between Rus- 
sia, Austria, and Sweden for the purpose of resisting the en- 
croachments of France on the territories of independent states. 
A large Russian force was sent into Germany, which did not, 
however, arrive in time to prevent the Austrian capital from 
falling under the power of Napoleon. On the 2d of December 
the battle of Austerlitz took place, in which Alexander ap- 
peared at the head of 50,000 men to aid the Emperor Francis, 
whose troops amounted to about half that number. ‘The 
French were victorious, and the emperors of Russia and Aus- 
tria, compelled to witness the destruction of their splendid 
legions, saved themselves by flight. In July, 1806, negotia- 
tions for a general peace were commenced at Paris, but the 
Russian minister, D’Oubril, having signed precipitately a 
separate treaty with France, Alexander refused to ratify it. 
The negotiations were therefore broken off, and the relations 
between Russia and England remained undisturbed. Poland 
now became the seat of warfare. On the 26th of November, 
1806, was fought the battle of Pultush; and on the 7th and 
8th of February, 1807, that of Eylau; neither of which engage- 
ments was decisive. On the 14th of June, however, the 
Russian army was overwhelmingly defeated at Friedland by 
Napoleon. 

Hero-worship was most certainly one of the weaknesses of 
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Alexander I. He now became completely dazzled by the 
_genius and success of the French Emperor. So far did his 
infatuation lead him, that he entered into Napoleon’s plans 
for conquest, and even sought to bring about a marriage with 
him and his sister Catherine; but the strong and determined 
opposition of the empress-mother prevented this alliance. The 
result of the battle of Friedland was an interview between 
the two emperors. Alexander first accepted the secret condi- 
tions of the Treaty of Tilsit. ‘They met on a raft in the river 
Niemen, and the treaty was signed on the 7th of July, 1807. 
‘* Alexander’s assistance,’’ wrote the Prussian Gneisenau after 
the treaty of Tilsit, “is as ruinous to the country he affects to 
protect, as the attack of the enemy, and he winds up by shar- 
ing in the spoil taken from his unfortunate ally.” By a secret 
article in this treaty the Russian Emperor bound himself to 
declare war against Great Britain. This he did on the 26th 
of October in the same year. A second meeting of the French 
and Russian sovereigns took place at Erfurdt September 27, 
1808, Napoleon being anxious to secure the friendship of 
Alexander previously to his meditated subjugation of Spain. 
While the former was engaged in the prosecution of this 
undertaking, the latter made himself master of the Swedish 
province of Finland, his troops taking possession of Abo, the 
capital, in September, 1809, and the annexation of the greater 
part of the province to the empire of Russia soon followed. 
For nearly five years did the alliance between Russia and 
France remain unbroken. The interruption of commerce 
with England, however, now began to be severely felt by the 
Russians; and the pride of Alexander revolting against the 
subjection to which he had been reduced, by the pretensions 
of Napoleon and his “Continental System,’’ he resolved to 
throw off the yoke. A rupture followed and Alexander joined 
the great coalition against Napoleon. With an army of nearly 
half a million of men, collected from almost every nation in 
Europe, the French Emperor advanced to the conquest of 
Russia. ‘The first action of importance was at Smolensk, 
which the Russians themselves set on fire, as they were forced 
toabandon it. The bloody battle of Borodino was next fought. 
The French army was about 120,000 strong; the Russians 
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were perhaps more. ‘The 6th of September, 1812, was the 
date of this terrible conflict. Each side fought valiantly, and 
not until night were the Russians beaten and forced to aban- 
don the field. Dearly did Napoleon win this battle. Both 
forces lost each about 25,000 men. Eight generals fell on the 
part of the French. The death of Prince Bagration was a loss 
as severe to the Russians. On the 14th of September the 
French army entered Moscow, Kutusoff, the Russian com: 
mander, having reluctantly abandoned the hope of defending 
it. But Napoleon was to receive a terrible and unexampled 
reverse. The Russians burned their ancient capital and forced 
the French army to make that retreat which presents one of 
the most distressing scenes on human record. In February, 
1813, Alexander, joining his army in Poland, issued the fam- 
ous manifesto which served as the basis of the coalition of 
the other European powers against the rapacity of the French 
Emperor. Russia was successively joined by the armies of 
Prussia, Austria and Sweden. ‘The allies had nearly 500,000 
men. Alexander was present at the battle of Dresden and 
also at Leipsic, where Napoleon sustained a crushing defeat 
on the 18th of October, 1813. On March 30, 1814, Paris was 
taken by the Emperor of Russia and King of Prussia in per- 
son. On the 31st they entered the captured city at the head 
of their victorious army. Napoleon was dethroned, banished 
to the Isle of Elba, and the Bourbons restored to the French 
throne. 

Alexander, on being crowned king of Poland in 1815, 
submitted to a certain limitation of the regal authority, 
granted the right of legislation to the Senate, and a repre- 
sentative body to the people. A congress of allied sovereigns 
was held at Vienna in October, 1814, the professed object of 
which was to take measures to secure the repose of Europe, 
and settle the boundaries of the different kingdoms. It was 
a display of the exultation of the old European dynasties at the 
downfall of Napoleon. There were present the emperors of 
Russia and Austria; the kings of Prussia, Denmark, Bavaria 
and Wurtemburg; fifteen other sovereigns and six mediatized 
princes from the smaller States of Germany. Indeed, every 
other European State, except Turkey, which took no part in 
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the Congress, was represented by its most eminent statesman. 
Alexander came to Vienna with his empress Elizabeth; he 
was attended by an enormous suite and a full military staff of 
nine generals and a host of minor officers. ‘The tall, strong 
figure, the broad handsome face, the kindly smiling eyes of 
the Russian Emperor made up a personality as charming as it 
was noble. Count Lagarde, writing of him, says: “The Em- 
peror Alexander was adored by those who enjoyed the honor of 
his intimacy; and the simplicity of his manners, together with 
his easy politeness and gallantry, won all hearts in Vienna.” 
The chief business of the congress of Vienna seemed for a 
time to be dancing. People danced on every occasion and 
in every place. Called on to settle the affairs of Europe after 
a period of unprecedented upheaval, the assembled statesmen 
knew of no mode of action save intrigue and chicanery, of no 
political ideal save the equilibrium of dynastic interests. The 
great interest of the Congress at last began to centre round the 
question of Saxony. Long and furious were the conferences 
between Alexander and the Austrian minister, Metternich. 
On the sudden return of Napoleon to France the diplomatists 
were compelled to conclude their differences. In consequence 
of this meeting, that part of Galicia acquired by Russia from 
Austria in 1809, was returned to that power, and the greatest 
part of the principality of Warsaw was then ceded to Russia. 
At Paris a general treaty of peace was concluded by the asso- 
ciated sovereigns, between Russia, Austria, England and 
Prussia, on the one side, and France on the other. In 1815 
the Holy Alliance, as it was termed, was formed between the 
Emperors of Russia, Austria, and the King of Prussia, and 
some other powers afterwards joined it. Alexander was the 
heart and soul of this alliance. Its ostensible object was to 
regulate the affairs of Europe on the basis of Christian charity. 

Of the young wife, chosen for Alexander by Catherine 
II., he soon tired. Elizabeth’s place in her husband’s heart 
became filled by another, her inferior in all save beauty. 
After years of estrangement the Emperor awoke from his 
unworthy dream, and by a life of devotion and affectionate 
attention he sought to make his lawful wife forget the sad 
past. 
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For the benefit of Elizabeth’s health the imperial pair 
concluded to visit Taganrog, a small town on the Sea of Azof. 
Here the Emperor was seized with a fever which was greatly 
aggravated by a chronic tendency to erysipelas. He expired 
on the Ist of December, 1825, in the twenty-fifth year of his 
reign. 

Alexander I. may be regarded as an able, active and tal- 
ented prince, and a very efficient sovereign for a country like 
Russia, an empire composed of fifty millions of people. His 
tule covered a period replete with vicissitude and danger. 
Throughout his vast dominions Alexander displayed a high 
regard for literature and the arts, which flourished in his 
reign; and though he exhibited a tendency towards supersti- 
tion in religious matters, it did not lead him into any odious 
measures of constraint or persecution. 

The character of Alexander I. is one offering many con- 
tradictions. Chateaubriand said of him: ‘‘ He may, perhaps, 
often do wrong; but it is ever his desire to do right.” Rabbe, 
the author of “ L’ Histoire d’ Alexandre,” declared him bril- 
liant, but superficial, an idealist and a theorist, with a mind 
full of borrowed ideas and disconnected systems. Napoleon, 
at St. Helena, in a conversation with Count Las Casas, said 
of him: “ The Emperor of Russia is infinitely superior; he 
possesses abilities, grace and information; he is fascinating ; 
but you cannot trust him; he is not sincere, he is a true 
Greek of the Lower Empire. He is, or pretends to be, a 
metaphysician; his faults are those of his education.” Alex- 
ander, however, was not lacking in that ambition which 
makes a powerful ruler a menace to his neighbors. Never 
was a sovereign more beloved or lamented by his own people, 
and he may be regarded as the most judicious, politic and 
highly gifted of the legitimate rulers of his age. 


FRIEDLAND AND ‘TILSIT. 


In the spring of 1807, Bennigsen, who had been reinforced by 
10,000 regular troops, 6000 Cossacks, and the Imperial Guard, 
being now at the head of 100,000 men, took the offensive ; Gort- 
chakof commanding the right and Bagration the left. He tried, 
as in the preceding year, to seize Ney’s division, but the latter 
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fought as he retired, two bloody fights, at Gutstadt and Anken- 
dorff. Bennigsen, again in danger of being surrounded, retired 
on Heilsberg. He defended himself bravely (June 1oth ;) but 
the French, extending their line on his right, marched on Eylau, 
so as to cut him off from Konigsberg. The Russian generalissimo 
retreated ; but being pressed, he had to draw up at Friedland, on 
the Alle. 

The position he had taken up was most dangerous. All his 
army was enclosed in an angle of the Alle, with the steep bed of 
the river at their backs, which in case of misfortune left them 
only one means of retreat, over the three bridges of Friedland. 
The French vanguard arrived at two in the morning, filled the 
woods of Posthenen with sharpshooters, and held the Russians 
in check till the arrival of the Emperor. The Russian army was 
almost hidden in the ravine of Alle. ‘‘ Where are the Russians 
concealed?’’ asked Napoleon, when he came up. When he had 
noted their situation, he exclaimed, ‘‘It is not every day that 
one surprises the enemy in sucha fault.’”’ He put Lannes and 
Victor in reserve, ordered Mortier to oppose Gortchakof on the 
left and to remain still, as the movement which ‘‘ would be made 
by the right would pivot on the left.’’ As to Ney, he was to 
cope on the right with Bagration, who was shut in by the angle 
of the river ; he was to meet them ‘‘ with his head down,’’ with- 
out taking any care of his own safety. Ney led the charge with 
irresistible fury ; the’ Russians were riddled by his artillery at 
150 paces ; he successively crushed the chasseurs of the Russian 
Guard, the Ismailovski, and the Horse Guards, burnt Friedland 
by shells, and cannonaded the bridges which were the only means 
of retreat. Ina quarter of an hour the Ismailovski lost 4oo men 
out of 520. Bagration, surrounded by the grenadiers of Moscow, 
had to use his sword; his lieutenants, Raievski, Ermolof, and 
Baggownt, wasted their strength in useless efforts. The Russian 
left wing was almost thrown into the river; Bagration with the 
Semenovski and other troops, was hardly able to cover the de- 
feat. On the Russian right, Gortchakof, who had advanced to 
attack the immovable Mortier, had only time to ford the Alle. 
Count Lambert retired with 29 guns by the left bank, the rest 
fled by the right bank, closely pursued by the cavalry. Mean- 
while Murat, Davoust, and Soult, who had taken no part in the bat- 
tle, arrived before Kénigsberg. Lestocq, with 25,000 men, tried to 
defend it, but on learning the disaster of Friedland he hastily 
evacuated it. Only one fortress now remained to Frederic Wil- 
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liam—the little town of Memel. ‘The Russians had lost at Fried- 
land from 15,000 to 20,000 men, besides 80 guns (June 14, 1807). 

Alexander, who was established at Jurburg, received a report 
from Bennigsen merely announcing that he had been obliged to 
evacuate the banks of the Alle, and that he would wait in a more 
advantageous position till Lobanof Rostovski brought him rein- 
forcements. Now Lobanof had only a few thousand Kalmucks, 
and it was to these badly-armed savages that they looked for the 
salvation of Russia. More explicit accounts reached Alexander 
from the Czarevitch Constantine and other officers. The situa- 
tion was desperate: Alexander had no longer an army. Only 
one man, Barclay de Tolly, proposed to continue the war; but 
in order to do this it would be necessary to re-enter Russia to 
penetrate into the very heart of the empire, to burn everything 
on the way and present only a desert to the enemy. Alexander 
hoped to get off more cheaply. He wrote a severe letter to Ben- 
nigsen and gave him powers to treat. Prince Lobanof left for the 
headquarters of Napoleon, who sent in his turn the Captain de 
Talleyrand-Périgord. Alexander had at that time a common sen- 
timent with Napoleon—hatred of the English. He could not 
pardon them for their refusal to guarantee a Russian loan, nor 
for the calculated insufficiency of their diversions, nor for their 
mercantile selfishness. 

On June 25th the interview on the raft at Tilsit took place. 
Alexander and Napoleon conversed for nearly two hours. The 
King of Prussia was not admitted to a conference on which de- 
pended the fate of his dynasty. On horseback on the shore, he 
pushed his steed into the stream, or sat with his eyes fixed on the 
fatal raft. Even the personal graces of the Queen of Prussia 
could not soften the severity of the treaty. It was from ‘‘ respect 
for the Emperor of Russia, and desire to unite the two nations in 
a bond of eternal friendship,’’ that Napoleon ‘‘consented’’ to 
restore to Frederic William III.,Old Prussia, Pomerania, Branden- 
burg and Silesia (July 8, 1807). 

These articles consummated the fall of Prussia. On the 
west, Napoleon deprived her of all her possessions between the 
Rhine and the Elbe, with Magdeburg; he dethroned her allies of 
Brunswick and Cassel, and on the east confiscated all Poland. 
He thus broke the two wings of the Prussian eagle. On its right 
he established the kingdom of Westphalia ; on its left the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw. Dantzig was declared a free town; the dis- 
trict of Belostok, part of the dismembered Black Russia, again 
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became Russian soil. The States of the princes of Mecklenburg 
and Oldenburg were restored to them; but they had to suffer the 
occupation of their territory for the carrying out of the Continental 
blockade, and, like Saxony, the States of Thuringia and all the 
small princes of Germany, they were forced to accede to the Con- 
federation of the Rhine. The King of Prussia adhered to the Con- 
tinental blockade. His dominions were not to be given back to 
him till after the complete payment of a war indemnity. 

Besides the conditions relative to Prussia, the Treaty of Tilsit 
established: (1) Russian mediation between France and England, 
French mediation between England and Turkey; (2) Alexan- 
der’s recognition (likewise that of Frederic William III.) of the 
Kings Joseph of Naples, Louis of Holland, Jerome of Westphalia, 
as well as the recognition of the Confederation of the Rhine, and 
of all States founded by Napoleon; (3) reciprocal guarantees for 
the integrity of the present possessions of Russia and France. 

A second treaty with secret articles stipulated that Cattaro 
should be restored to France; that the Ionian Isles should be 
hers in perpetuity ; that if Ferdinand were deprived of Sicily, he 
should have no other equivalent than the Balearic Isles, or 
Cyprus and Candia; that in this case Joseph should be acknow- 
ledged king of the Two Sicilies; that an amnesty should be 
accorded to the Montenegrins, Herzegovinians, and other peoples 
who had revolted at the call of Russia; that if Hanover were 
united to the kingdom of Westphalia, Prussia should receive in 
exchange a territory on the left bank of the Elbe, with 300,000 
or 400,000 inhabitants. 

A third treaty, offensive and defensive, provided that (1) an 
ultimatum should be addressed to England on the 1st of Novem- 
ber, and that if it had no results war should be declared against 
her by Russia on the 1st of December; (2) that Turkey should 
be allowed a delay of three months to make her peace with the 
Czar, and that then ‘‘the two high contracting Powers should 
come to an understanding to withdraw all the Ottoman provinces 
in Europe, Constantinople and Roumelia excepted, from the 
yoke and tyranny of the Turks;’’ (3) that Sweden should be 
summoned to break with England, and if she refused, Denmark 
was to be invited to take part in the war against her, and Finland 
was to be annexed to Russia; (4) that Austria should be invited 
to accede to the system of Continental blockade at the same time 
as Sweden, Denmark and Portugal. 

In certain respects this peace deserved the name of the 
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‘“treacherous peace’’ that the English agent Wilson applied to 
itin his disappointment. Turkey was abandoned, delivered over 
by her old friend France, though it is true that Napoleon alleged, 
in excuse, the revolution which had just overthrown his friend 
the Sultan Selim. He acted in the same way with regard to 
Sweden, another old ally. He made all these sacrifices to have 
the right of executing his Machiavellian designs against Spain, 
whose troops fought loyally under his banners. Alexander did 
not make fewer sacrifices of honor and interest to the new com- 
bination. He abruptly consented to go to war with his former 
ally, England; he renounced the principle of the integrity of 
Prussia, and even accepted as spoil the province of Belostok; he 
did not hesitate to wrest Finland from his brother-in-law, Gus- 
tavus IV.; he consented to see, under the euphemism of the 
Grand Duchy of Warsaw, a nucleus of Poland formed on the 
frontier. This strange treaty might, however, if it had been 
loyally executed, have contented the two States. The part of 
Russia was more brilliant on the whole than that of Napoleon; 
while France was to exhaust herself in a barren war with Spain, 
splendid vistas opened in the East and on the Danube to the ambi- 
tion of Alexander. Thanks tothe French alliance, he could follow 
on this side the glorious traces of Saviatoslaf, of Peter the Great, 
and his grandmother, Catherine. During some days, at least, Alex- 
ander seemed enthusiastic about his ally. They exchanged the 
ribbons of their orders; each decorated one of the bravest soldiers 
of the other army; the grenadier Lazaref received the cross of the 
Legion of Honor; a battalion of the Imperial Guard offered a 
fraternal banquet to the Preobrajenskii—A. RAMBAUD. 
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AUL, the Emperor of all the Russias 
at the close of the eighteenth century, 
had four sons, Alexander, Constantine, 
Nicholas, and Michael. When he was 
assassinated in 1801, Alexander suc- 
ceeded to the throne. Alexander’s only 
children were two daughters, who died 
in infancy. Thus the Grand Duke 
M Constantine, born in 1779, was the next 
heir. At the age of seventeen he had been married to the 
Princess Juliana, of Saxe-Coburg, whose brother Leopold 
afterwards became King of Belgium. But the marriage proved 
unhappy, and four years later Constantine and his wife sep- 
erated. In 1815 Constantine was made commander of the 
army in Poland, and virtually the ruler of the country. 
Though a constitutional government had been promised, he 
ruled it most despotically. Having fallen in love with a Polish 
countess, Joanna Gudzinska, he obtained from the Holy Synod 
a decree of divorce from his first wife and permission to marry 
again. When this was done in 1820, Constantine signed a 
secret paper relinquishing all right to succession to the throne. 

Nicholas, the third son of Czar Paul, was born at the palace 
of Gatshina, near St. Petersburg, on July 7, 1796. His early 
education was under the direction of his mother, Mary of 
Wurtemburg, a pious, but narrow-minded woman. Under 
the German tutors, Adelung and Storch, he acquired profi. 
ciency in modern languages, but his favorite studies were 
mathematics and fortification. ‘Though anxious to serve in 
the army during Napoleon’s invasion of Russia, he was not 
perinitted to doso, In the campaign of 1814in France he 
15 
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was allowed to visit the headquarters of the allied forces, but 
not to take part in any engagement, and he was present during 
the occupation of Paris in 1815. Soon afterwards, Alexander, 
looking upon Nicholas as his probable heir, sent him to travel 
on the Continent and to visit England. At the various courts 
he was received with the consideration due to his rank, and his 
striking personal appearance made a favorable impression on 
all observers. In 1817 Nicholas married Louise Charlotte, 
daughter of Frederic William IJI., King of Prussia. Her 
character and temper were admirably suited to those of her 
husband, and their union was entirely harmonious. Nicholas 
now received his commission in the Russian army, and found 
pleasure in the practice of military tactics. 

When Alexander I. died, December 1, 1825, Nicholas took 
the oath of allegiance to his brother Constantine, who was 
proclaimed emperor on the same day. But when the edict of 
Alexander appointing Nicholas his successor was opened, the 
highest authorities of Russia called on him to assume the 
crown. He refused for three weeks, until a despatch from 
Warsaw confirmed Constantine’s renunciation. But the acces- 
sion of Nicholas occasioned a bloody revolt. Constantine was 
the idol of the army, and its leaders could not believe that he 
would voluntarily forego his birthright. They determined to 
make him their ruler, pronouncing Nicholas a usurper. Many 
noblemen and literary men joined the conspiracy, and propa- 
gated it among the soldiers and the common people. The 
young Czar was not dismayed. "Though Russia had not 
known an execution for eighty years, he restored capital pun- 
ishment. In a cavalry charge upon the rebels 1,000 were 
killed and wounded, and 800 were made prisoners. Five of 
the conspirators were condemned to be quartered alive, thirty- 
one to be beheaded, and others to be exiled to Siberia. But 
the Czar commuted the penalties, so that those sentenced to be 
quartered were hung. Many of the best and bravest youths 
of Russia were sent to Siberia and the Caucasus. Nicholas 
was despotic by nature, and had been trained in the monarch- 
ical reaction which followed the French Revolution. Impla- 
cability was the worst feature of his character. Long after 
all danger had passed, he plotted revenge on those who were 
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suspected of sympathy with the revolt. To the maintenance 
of absolute government he devoted himself with deep religious 
conviction. Asa result a writer declared, ‘‘ Not a mouse can 
stir in Russia without permission of the Czar.’? Nicholas was 
crowned at Moscow with great splendor on the 3d of Septem- 
ber, 1826, his brother Constantine being present and taking 
the oath of homage. 

The first war of the new sovereign was with Persia. Alex- 
ander I. had in 1813 concluded with that nation the treaty of 
Gulistan, by which Georgia and some other provinces were 
ceded to Russia. It was also agreed that either party should 
have the right to enlarge its possessions in certain directions, 
provided it gave the other an equivalent elsewhere. Prince 
Menschikoff went to Teheran to make such an offer, but the 
Shah refused to accept the exchange. War was declared, and 
at first the Persians carried all before them. But their attack 
on Tiflis was repulsed, and the Shah’s son was routed at 
Ganja. The war continued through another year with severe 
losses to the Persians. At Turkmanchai a treaty was signed 
in February, 1828, by which Russia acquired the provinces 
of Erivan and Nakhtchivan, besides a war indemnity of 
20,000,000 rubles. 

Russia had been on the brink of war with Turkey for 
some years before on account of Greece and the Greek Church. 
Alexander had been restrained by Austria and England from 
declaring war in spite of the dreadful Turkish outrages, but 
on the accession of Nicholas, the British government sent the 
Duke of Wellington to St. Petersburg to negotiate joint diplo- 
matic action to put a stop to the internecine war in Greece. 
Russia, England, and afterwards France, united in proposing 
a modified independence for Greece, the Turkish population 
being removed from the country. But the Sultan, relying on 
the aid of Mehemet Ali, contemptuously rejected their pro- 
posal. The allied squadrons, therefore, attacked and utterly 
destroyed the Turkish fleet at Navarino on October 20, 1827. 
Greek independence being thus established, France and Eng- 
land withdrew from further interference. "The Sultan called 
the Mohammedans to war against Russia, and Nicholas de- 
clared war in April 1828. In the first campaign the Russians 
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were led by him in person into Turkey. Varna was captured, 
but Silistria and Shumla resisted until the Russians were 
compelled to go into winter quarters. In the next year Silis- 
tria capitulated in June, the Turks were defeated at Kulevtcha 
in July, and the Russians under Diebitsch crossed the Balkan 
mountains. On the r9th of August they reached Adrianople, 
which immediately surrendered. Diebitsch, though his forces 
were small, set out for Constantinople, and caused such alarm 
that the war was brought to a close by the treaty of Adrian- 
ople, on the 14th of September, 1829. By it Russia acquired 
some ports on the Black Sea, and had its protectorate over 
the Danubian principalities confirmed and extended. Turkish 
fortresses on the left bank of the Danube were ordered to be 
destroyed. The Bosphorus and Dardanelles were declared 
free and open to the commerce of all nations. Nicholas con- 
tracted for the removal of ten thousand Armenian families 
from Asiatic Turkey, thus depopulating whole districts. The 
money indemnity to be paid to Russia was left unsettled, thus 
giving the Czar the most powerful means of enforcing his 
influence at Constantinople. 

Nicholas was crowned king of Poland at Warsaw in 1829. 
The Congress of Vienna had made it a constitutional king- 
dom, united with Russia only in the person of its ruler. But 
the Grand-duke Constantine, the actual governor, had wielded 
his power despotically. His self-sacrifice had proved his 
loyalty to Nicholas, and his course was fully approved by the 
Czar. His system of espionage and arbitrary government 
provoked general discontent. At length in November, 1830, 
that year of revolution throughout Europe, the hatred of 
Russian despotism flamed up into rebellion. Student con- 
spirators entered the palace near Warsaw, hoping to seize the 
Grand-duke, but he escaped, though with difficulty. When 
the troops fraternized with the people, he was forced to re- 
lease all Polish political prisoners and to declare his intention 
not to call in the Russian army. Fora time his guards re- 
mained faithful, but when they deserted him to join the in- 
surgents, he left the country. ‘The Czar, offended, deprived 
him of his command and would not allow him to come to St, 
Petersburg. Constantine stayed on the border of Poland 
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while General Diebitsch conducted the war. Constantine died 
June 27, 1831. Diebitsch also died and was succeeded by 
Paskewitch. ‘The Polish diet had pronounced the dethrone- 
ment of Nicholas. Its leaders were disappointed at not re- 
ceiving help from foreign powers. ‘Though their army main- 
tained its cause with vigor, they were repeatedly defeated. 
After a desperate resistance, Warsaw surrendered on Septem- 
ber 8, 1831. Nicholas, who was highly enraged at the rebel- 
lion, showed no mercy to his conquered enemy. He declared 
**T will make a Siberia of Poland, and a Poland of Siberia.’’ 
By the ukase of February 14, 1832, the surviving Polish 
soldiers were sent to Minsk and pressed into the military ser- 
vice of Russia. Poland was declared a Russian province, and 
its liberties were utterly extinguished. The Poles, whether 
innocent or guilty, were treated as criminals. ‘Thousands of 
them were yearly banished to Siberia. The persecution of 
Roman Catholics and Jews was cruel in the extreme. 

In the meantime trouble had arisen between the Sultan 
and his chief vassal, Mehemet Ali, pacha of Egypt. Ibra- 
him, the son of the latter, conquered Syria and advanced into 
Asia Minor. When the Sultan’s last army was destroyed in 
December, 1832, he was obliged to invoke the aid of the 
Czar. A Russian fleet appeared before Constantinople. A 
treaty was then made under French influence, by which the 
Sultan yielded Syria and part of Asia Minor to his vassal. 
A treaty of alliance was made in 1833, which in fact placed 
Turkey in absolute dependence upon Russia. It gave the 
control of the Dardanelles to Russia. But the other Powers 
refused to recognize the treaty and sought to diminish Rus- 
sian influence in the East. In view of the probable demise of 
‘“‘ the sick man,’’ as Turkey was called, Nicholas visited Eng- 
land in 1844, and tried to secure some plan of joint action in 
partition of his estate, but was not successful. 

In 1848 the revolutionary spirit which the Czar passion- 
ately abhorred, again convulsed Europe. He strengthened 
his own army and watched the progress of events. When 
Hungary rose against the Hapsburgs and proclaimed its in- 
- dependence, he felt that Poland would soon follow this exam- 
ple. Therefore, when the Austrian armies were unable to 
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overcome the Magyars, he sent his own soldiers to their aid. 
By this armed intervention Hungary was subjugated. The 
Czar also joined with the Austrian Emperor in demanding 
from Turkey the surrender of the Hungarian leaders who had 
sought refuge in its borders. 

Alexander I. had said to Napoleon at Tilsit in regard to 
Constantinople and the Bosphorus, ‘“‘I must have the key 
that unlocks the door of my house.’’ ‘That feeling was fully 
inherited by Nicholas. He persisted in his aggressions on 
the failing Ottoman Empire. In 1853 he proposed to Sir 
Henry Seymour, the British ambassador, a plan for the divi- 
sion of the sick man’s inheritance. Disputes arose between 
France and Russia in. regard to the rights of the Latin and 
Greek Churches in certain sacred places in Palestine. The 
Czar claimed a protectorate over all Greek Christians in Tur- 
key, ‘The Porte rejected this claim, and a Russian army en- 
tered the Danubian principalities. The Sultan declared war 
in October, 1853. The Turkish fleet was destroyed at Sinope. 
In March, 1854, England and France declared war against 
Russia, and Sardinia, under the guidance of Count Cavour, 
joined the alliance. The Russian army crossed the Danube 
and besieged Silistria, but after having lost 30,000 men, with- 
drew in June. 

In September the combined fleets of England and France 
entered the Black Sea, and landed the allied armies in the 
Crimea. On the 20th of that month the Russians were de- 
feated in the battle of Alma, losing 2000 killed and 2700 
wounded, while the allies lost 600 killed and 2600 wounded. 
The siege of Sebastopol was quickly commenced, but the city 
was defended with unexpected skill and obstinacy. In the 
battle of Balaklava, on October 25th, the glory and disasters 
were equally divided. At Inkermann, on November sth, a 
Russian force of 50,000 men was defeated by an allied force 
of only 16,000. It had been expected in England that there 
would be a naval war, chiefly in the Baltic, but the fleet had 
found the fortifications of Cronstadt too strong for attack. 
When his dominions were invaded, Nicholas grimly said, 
with recollection of Napoleon’s invasion, he had yet “two 
powerful generals, General January and General February.’? 
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These two forces did wreak their vengeance on the besieging 
army in the trenches before Sebastopol. But Nicholas lay on 
his death-bed disappointed and heart-broken. His mind re- 
mained vigorous, but his bodily frame gave way under the 
accumulation of responsibilities. 

The dying Nicholas said to his son Alexander, ‘ You 
know that the welfare of Russia has been the sole end of all 
my solicitude and all my efforts.” In his will he declared, 
‘*T die filled with ardent love for our glorious Russia, which 
I have served with all my soul, with faith and sincerity. I 
regret that I have not been able to do all the good I so sin- 
cerely desired.” He expired on February 19, 1855. ‘This 
date in the old style, used in Russia, corresponds to March 
3d, in the reformed calendar. 

Nicholas I. in his prime was considered the handsomest 
man in Europe. By his marriage with the beautiful Prin- 
cess Louisa Charlotte he had four sons and three daughters, 
and the whole family was pronounced the handsomest that 
ever lived. Libe his brother Alexander, Nicholas had a pro- 
found admiration for Napoleon. He was a brave soldier, and 
had strong liking for military affairs. He was not a great 
general, but he knew how to choose good generals. Through- 
out his career he was actuated by a strong sense of duty. He 
lived and died in harness. He never bestowed a thought on 
his comfort as a man, when it came in conflict with what he 
considered due to his dignity as the Czar. In court circles 
he was very reserved, so that a mere nod of recognition was 
highly prized by his nobles. The deepest stain on his cha- 
racter was his love of despotism. ‘The results of his aggres- 
sive wars were entirely out of proportion to the efforts em- 
ployed. His system of waging war, by unlimited sacrifice of 
soldiers, and his relentless punishment of rebels, have given 
him a terribly ferocious character. Yet those who saw him 
in his country palace with his family praise his affability and 
amiable manners. But his high sense of responsibility as 
ruler of the vast empire of Russia and the guide of her desti- 
nies, his strong religious belief, and the homage paid to him 
by his people, combined to force him into the aggressive, vin- 
dictive, cruel and bloody acts of his career. 
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THE CRIMEAN WAR. 


The invasion of the Crimea was finally resolved on in a council 
held at Varna on the a2ist of July, 1854, by the generals of the 
French, English and Turkish armies. On the 14th of September 
500 ships landed the expeditionary troops near Kupatoria; on the 
20th the battle of the Alma opened to them the way to Sebas- 
topol. This was a thunderbolt to Russia. Since 1812 no enemy 
had landed on her soil; the Crimea, protected by a formidable 
fleet, impregnable fortresses and a numerous army, seemed secure 
from all attacks. Now the army was beaten, and the Black Sea 
fleet, which had retreated to the harbor of Sebastopol, served 
only to obstruct the channel. Sebastopol itself was so badly pro- 
tected and armed—at least on the land side—that many officers 
still think that a bold march of the allies on Sebastopol would 
have made them masters of the town. 

When, however, the first moment’s surprise had passed, the 
Russians set to work. In a few days they repaired years of care- 
lessness or official peculation. ‘Townsfolk, soldiers and sailors 
labored at the earthworks. In avery short time, thanks to their 
marvelous activity, the stony soil of the Chersonnesus was raised 
in redoubts, and in ramparts crowned with fascines. The bas- 
tions of the Centre, of the Mast, of the two Redans, and of the 
Malakof, all afterwards so celebrated, bristled with guns taken 
from the navy. Fourteen or fifteen thousand sailors, all eager to 
avenge the ruin of the fleet, came to reinforce the garrison. Ad- 
mirals Kornilof, Istomine and Nakhimof, who were all three to 
die on the bastion of the Malakof, directed the defense. ‘TMhe 
allies had marched on the port of Balaklava, which they had 
captured. They took up a position on the south of Sebastopol, 
investing at the same time both the town and the Karabelnaia, 
and getting supplies by the ports of Kamiesch and Balaklava. 
On the northern side, the beleaguered place communicated freely, 
by the bridges over the great harbor, with the Russian field-army, 
and could continually receive reinforcements and supplies. It 
was less a city besieged by an army than two armies intrenched 
opposite each other and keeping all their communications. Many 
times the allies were interrupted in their labors by the field-army; 
and they had to give battle at Balaklava (October 25th), at In- 
kermann (November 5th), and at Eupatoria (February 17th). 
Whilst the allies dug trenches, bored mines, and multiplied their 
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batteries, the Russian engineers, directed by Todleben, strength- 
ened the town fortifications, and built new ones—Transbalkan, 
Selinghinsk, Volhyne and Kamschatka (White Works, Green 
Mamelon)—under the enemy’s fire. ‘The allies, in spite of the 
hardships of a severe winter, established themselves more and 
more firmly, braving in a corner of the Crimea all the forces of 
the empire of the Czar. 

On the day of the 26th of December, 1825, Nicholas had been 
consecrated in the blood of conspirators, the armed apostle of the 
principle of authority, the exterminating angel of the counter- 
revolution. This position he had held for thirty years, not with- 
out glory. He had subdued the Polish, Hungarian and Rouma- 
nian revolutions, and prevented Prussia from yielding to the 
seductions of the German revolution and to the appeals of dis- 
affection in Holstein. He had, if not humiliated, at least troubled 
the French revolution in all its legal phases—July royalty, repub- 
licand empire. He had saved the Austrian empire, and hindered 
the creation of a democratic German empire. He stationed him- 
self wherever the contrary principle made its appearance. People 
surnamed him the Don Quixote of autocracy ; like Cervantes’ 
hero, he possessed a chivalrous, generous and disinterested spirit, 
but, like him, too, he represented a worn-out principle in a new 
world. His part as chief of a chimerical Holy Alliance became 
more visibly an anachronism day by day. Since 1848 particularly, 
the aspirations of the people were in direct contradiction with his 
theories of patriarchal despotism. This opposition was apparent 
all through Europe. The Czar’s prestige began to suffer. In 
Russia he still contrived to sustain it; his successes in Turkey, 
Persia, the Caucasus, Poland and Hungary, and the apparent 
deference of the Huropean princes, permitted him to play his part 
of Agamemnon among kings. Russia hoped to indemnify herself 
for her internal submission by her external greatness. People 
forgot to exclaim at the interference of the police, at the fetters 
imposed on the press, at the intellectual isolation of Russia, and 
they renounced the control of government, diplomacy, war and 
administration. The hard-working monarch, they thought, would 
foresee all, watch over all and bring all to a happy conclusion. 
The men with liberal ‘‘ aspirations,’’ the discontented and critical 
spirits, were not listened to. In reply to the objections timidly 
expressed by a few, was urged the monarch’s success. It seemed 
to justify absolute confidence and relinquishment of themselves 
to the government. 
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The disasters in the East caused a terrible awakening. The 
invincible fleets of Russia were forced to take refuge in the ports 
or to retreat into the harbor of Sebastopol. The army was van- 
quished at the Alma by the allies, at Silistria by the much-despised 
Turks. Fifty thousand Westerns installed under Sebastopol 
insulted the majesty of the empire; the allies of old had failed: 
Prussia was passive; Austria a traitor. The silence of the press 
had during thirty years favored the thefts of the employees ; the 
fortresses and the armies had been ruined beforehand by adminis- 
trative corruption. ‘The nation had expected everything of the 
government, and the Crimean war appeared as an immense bank- 
ruptcy of autocracy: the absolute and patriarchal monarchy 
was overwhelmed by the culmination of its liabilities, the collapse 
of its expectations, ruined by the Anglo-French invasion, and 
handed in its schedule. The greater men’s hopes had been—the 
more people expected the conquest of Constantinople, the up- 
heaval of the East, the extension of the Slav empire, the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem—the harder and morecruel was the awakening. 
Then a vast movement was felt in Russia. Tongues were unloosed, 
and in default of the press an immense manuscript literature was 
secretly distributed. The government was pelted with unexpected 
charges, accusing the emperor, the ministers, the administration, 
the diplomatists, the generals, every one at once. 

More than once, towards the end of his life, the Czar was 
seized with doubts, but this advocate of absolute power could not 
make atonement. ‘‘My successor,’’ he said, ‘‘may do what he 
will: I cannot change.’’ He could not change, he could only 
disappear. He was a man of another age, an anachronism in the 
new Europe. When, from his villa at Peterhof, he could follow 
the manceuvres of the enemy’s fleet ; when he heard raised against 
him the voice of the hitherto silent nation, then this proud heart 
bled,—the ‘‘iron Emperor’’ was broken. He longed to die! 

In February, 1855, having already severe influenza, he went 
out without his great-coat, on a very cold day. His physi- 
cian, Karrel, tried to restrain him. ‘‘You have fulfilled your 
duty,’’ replied the Emperor, ‘‘let me do mine.’’ Other impru- 
dences aggravated his illness. He gave his last instructions to 
his heir, and himself dictated the dispatch which he sent to all 
the great towns of Russia—‘‘The Emperor is dying.’? On Feb- 
ruary 19th (March 3rd, new style), 1855, he died.—A. RAMBAUD, 
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4 OMING to the throne of Russia before the close 
of the disastrous Crimean War, Alexander II. had 
ANGesxpy attained the age of thirty-seven years, and his 
py Gt well-known liberal, amiable character raised high 
lel anticipations for the welfare of the mighty empire 
whose destinies depended on him. ‘That these antici- 
pations were not completely fulfilled, and that the character 
of his rule underwent considerable reactionary change proved 
the extreme difficulty of the task he had undertaken. In 
spite of all his reforms, accomplished and attempted, this 
noble emperor fell a victim to the unsparing Nihilists. 

Alexander Nikolaievich Romanoff was born at Moscow, 
in the Kremlin, on April 29, 1818. His early education was 
conducted under the supervision of his father, Nicholas I. 
The boy, naturally mild, clung more fondly to his gentle 
mother. When but five years old he was placed in charge of 
General Morder, assisted by the poet Zukovsky and the priest 
Paffsky. His instruction was very varied. ‘The young prince 
learned the classics, though superficially ; he also learned to 
speak French and German fluently. His favorite studies seem 
to have been drawing and music. Baron Brunnow and Count 
Speranski instructed him in Russian law and diplomacy, while 
Adam Mickiewicz, the Polish poet, gave him lessons in Polish. 
Nicholas I. undertook to instill into his son’s mind the prin- 
ciples of absolute government. Zukovsky, in speaking of 
his young charge, said, ‘‘ For thirteen years I have been with 
him daily, and have long been convinced that his heart is in 
the right place, and where he can doa good deed he does it 
cheerfully.» At fourteen years of age Alexander was ap- 
pointed a subaltern in the guards. At sixteen he became first 
aide-de-camp to the Czar, and colonel-commandant of the 
25 
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Russian regiment of lancers of the guards. On the 4th of 
May, 1834, he became of age, and he took the oath of succes- 
sion. ‘This oath bound the future ruler of Russia to preserve 
the inviolability of the empire, to maintain all the rights of 
autocracy, and to guard the order of succession. Alexander 
did not assume the title of Czarovich until the death of his 
uncle, Constantine, who always jealously retained it. In 1837 
the prince was sent on a tour through the Russian empire, in 
order to familiarize him with his own country. Subsequently 
he visited Great Britain, Germany and Italy. In his travels 
he was accompanied by Prince Lieven. On the death of 
Lieven, Count Orlof, who signed the treaty of Paris in 1814, 
and again in 1856, was deputed governor of the prince. At 
the age of twenty-three Alexander married Wilhelmine Maxi- 
miliane Marie, daughter of the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt, Louis I]. As was customary on joining the Greek 
Church, she assumed the name of Maria Alexandrovna. 
Alexander had been raised in succession to all the highest 
dignities of the empire. He had been a member of the Impe- 
rial Council, commander-in-chief of the guards and grenadiers, 
supreme chief of the military schools, chief curator of the 
military hospital at Tchesnie, and chancellor of the University 
of Finland. In this latter capacity he took especial pleasure, 
adding to the University a professorship of the Finnish lan- 
guage and literature, hitherto wanting ; under his patronage 
the Academy of Finnish literature was founded, with the 
object of searching through the national records, and popu- 
larizing the treasures discovered in them. He defrayed at 
his own cost several expeditions: Castren, Wallen, Kellgren 
and many others justified the confidence placed in them by 
the marvellous results of their travels. 

In 1849 the Czarovich traveled through Russia to inspect 
the military schools. ‘The Nihilist Golovin, in speaking of 
this tour, says: ‘‘It displayed his systematic mind; and that 
he looked at education in a moral, intellectual and physical 
point of view.” ‘The Czar’s reply to a report which his son 
forwarded him on completing the inspection, ended: ‘t thank 
you from my heart for the paternal care you are taking to 
bring up the youth entrusted to you in a true Russian and 
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Christian spirit.’” In 1850, on an extended tour to the Cau- 
casus, he took part in the desultory warfare against the Cir- 
cassians, which had been carried on for forty years. He 
assisted in the defeat of the Lesghian leader, Schamyl. By 
the recommendation of the Governor General, Prince Voron- 
zof, the Cross of St. George, fourth class, as a reward for 
distinguished bravery, was bestowed alike on officers and 
privates. 

On the death of Nicholas I., in March, 1855, Alexander II. 
ascended the throne amidst the horrors of a disastrous war. 
No prince ever mounted a throne under more trying circum- 
stances. England and France had now, without a declaration 
of war, been joined by Sardinia. The allied forces were 
encamped on Russian territory, other nations had intimated 
their intention of joining them. ‘The ports of Russia were 
blockaded, commerce paralyzed, agriculture had been ne- 
glected, national credit almost gone, and the country on the 
verge of ruin. ‘The allied fleet could plainly be seen from 
the windows of the Imperial Palace. With a whole nation 
at his back, Alexander’s policy could not be expected to run 
counter to its prejudices. He found the war commenced on 
his accession to the throne, and he must perforce continue it 
if he wished to retain his own position. He may deeply 
deplore the horror of war, and foresee the fearful consequences 
it will entail on his nation; but even an autocrat cannot do 
everything he pleases, as Nicholas I. had discovered on more 
than one occasion. A writer at this period says: ‘‘ Alexander 
will follow and remain true to the policy of his ancestors, and 
will carry on the war, undoubtedly to the last man and the 
last ruble.’? The late Czar had told his successor that if he 
found it necessary to make concessions to the allies for the 
sake of peace, not to be deterred by the fear of disgrace, for 
the disgrace, if any, would fall on his memory and not on his 
son, who had done nothing to bring on the war. The cry of 
the Russian press and people was, however, ‘‘ No peace so 
long as the dead of Alma, Inkermann, and Sebastopol are 
unavenged.’? A peace conference was held in Vienna. In 
addressing the diplomatic corps, the new Emperor said: ‘I 
assure you that I remain faithful to all my father’s sentiments, 
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and shall persevere in the course of political principles which 
were adhered to by my uncle Alexander and my father. These 
principles are those of the Holy Alliance. If that alliance no 
longer exists, it was certainly not the fault of my father. His 
intentions were always just and honorable, and if latterly 
some have misunderstood them, I have no doubt that God and 
history will do him justice. I am ready to sign the agreement 
that he accepted. Like him, I wish for peace, and wish to 
see an end to the evils of war; but if the conferences about 
to open at Vienna do not produce an honorable result for us, 
then at the head of my faithful Russia, I will continue the 
struggle.’’? The negotiations for peace at Vienna came to 
nothing. In September, 1855, Sebastopol fell. After a brave 
and desperate resistance of eleven months the brave garrison 
abandoned the beleaguered city, a heap of blood-stained ruins, 
to the allies. The French engineers blew up everything that 
the Russian fire and the allied bombardment spared. The 
docks, which were the most magnificent in the world, having 
cost $25,000,000, were destroyed. In the Crimean war Russia 
had lost 250,000 men. ‘The Russians, however, had been as 
successful in Asia as they were unfortunate in Europe. Their 
operations in Georgia and Turkish Armenia were crowned 
with success. On November 28, 1855, Kars surrendered to 
General Mouravief, the garrison having been forced by star- 
vation to capitulate. On January 16, 1856, Alexander II. 
accepted the preliminaries of peace. The Congress for its 
settlement held its session in Paris, and the treaty was signed 
by Count Orlof on March 30th. By the terms of this treaty, 
Russia gave up a narrow strip of land which excluded her 
from the Danube; she also relinquished the fortresses gained 
for her in the last century by the celebrated Suwarrow. ‘The 
Delta of the Danube was made over to Turkey. Another 
condition adverse to Russia was the limitation of her fleet in 
the Black Sea to four ships of war. 

To balance these losses, Russia had no indemnity to pay, 
and all land conquered by both sides had to be restored. The 
privileges which Russia had previously secured for the two 
provinces, now Roumania, were re-asserted, and except a small 
tribute, they were virtually made independent of Turkey. It 
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is now universally admitted that the Crimean war was a great 
political mistake. Not a single surviving result remains, 
except the blow it gave to Conservatisin, and the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877 with the changes it produced. 

When peace once more reigned, on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 1856, in the Cathedral of the Assumption, in the ancient 
city of Moscow, Alexander II. was crowned. Every nation 
in Europe sent a special embassy to assist at the coronation, 
or as it is termed in Russia, “the Consecration.” Count Von 
Moltke accompanied the Crown Prince of Prussia to Moscow 
as the King’s representative. Concerning Alexander, Moltke 
wrote, ‘‘ He makes a very pleasing impression on me. He 
has not the statuesque beauty nor the marble rigidity of his 
father, but is an extremely handsome majestic man. He ap- 
peared worn, and I could perceive that events had impressed 
a gravity upon his noble features, which contrasts strongly 
with the kind expression of his largeeyes. .. . . He seemed 
to feel the whole significance of the festival, not because of 
its extraordinary splendor, but in spite of it.’ On the coro- 
nation the impending emancipation of the serfs was an- 
nounced to the marshals of the nobles by their sovereign. 
‘‘ Serfdom is doomed,” said Alexander II., “and it is better 
that this necessary reform should come from above than from 
below.’? ‘The conspirators of 1825 were pardoned, the popu- 
lace were promised four years exemption from conscription, 
military colonies were abolished, Russian ports were opened 
to foreign mercantile marine without restriction, the tax on 
foreign passports to leave Russia was abolished, the law which 
limited to three hundred the students in the universities was 
repealed, and the Czar founded a benefit fund to pension aged 
men of both branches of the national service. 

In arranging the emancipation of the serfs, the govern- 
ment had to face the reactionists, the discontented land- 
owners, the agitators and the impatient serfs, and to make as 
just a compromise as possible between opposite interests. 
Many of the nobles dreaded lest the enormous uneducated 
serf population should at once turn on the upper class. The 
threatening attitude of these and of the self-constituted advo- 
cates of the rights of the people alarmed more timid hearts 
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in the imperial family. ‘The Empress-mother and the reign- 
ing Empress conjured the Emperor to be content with the 
law passed by the Emperor Paul. Alexander II. observed 
that although the nobles objected to the emancipation now, 
they would eventually findit advantageoustothem. “Slavery,” 
said he, “‘demoralizes the master as much as the slave.’’ The 
serfs on the imperial domains were freed in February, 1860. 
On the 3rd of March, 1861, that famous edict was passed by 
which forty million slaves became free citizens. ‘The serfs, 
in short, besides the rights of free men and municipal self- 
government, received their lands and cabins in perpetuity, at 
fixed rents, in either money or labor, for a term of years. 
The emancipation cost the country five hundred million dol- 
lars in compensation to the land-owners. 

Alexander II. did not stop here. Soldiers’ children were 
no longer compelled to become soldiers, and the salaries of 
officials were raised throughout the empire, in the hope of 
checking bribery. In 1863 corporal punishments were abol- 
ished, and a new code of laws published, which included trial 
by jury. In 1864 the courts of justice were reformed; and 
new schools opened in every district. These innovations dis- 
pleased the nobles. At an assembly it was formally moved 
that the Czar should be asked to abdicate in favor of his 
eldest son. Regicide was openly recommended. But the 
disunion of classes in Russia was suddenly checked by the 
common danger of war against united Europe, as an ally of 
the rebels in Poland. 

In 1862, a rebellion broke out at Warsaw, and its spirit 
quickly spread throughout Poland. The emancipation of the 
serfs in Russia was undoubtedly the direct cause of this insur- 
rection. Alexander II. had governed Poland through the 
enlightened Prince Gortchakof, the previous viceroy, with as 
much mildness as possible. The freedom of the individual 
was carefully guaranteed, public instruction, finance and judi- 
cial institutions obtained the desired encouragement and 
improvements. All this was received with an obstinate ill- 
will. When the serfs of Russia were freed, the Polish aristoc- 
racy resolved to oppose at all hazards a reform which must 
sweep away the feudal privileges they enjoyed. Deserting 
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their past principles, they encouraged the cosmopolitan revo- 
lution which was brewing in anticipation of such a reform. 
On January 23, 1862, the signal was given to rise against 
Russia. Polish officials and Russian residents were assassi- 
nated. The Grand Duke Constantine was struck by a bullet 
on te neck. Generals Luders and Trepoff were both wounded 
and many Russians of inferior rank, besides Poles in the 
Russian service, were murdered. General Mouravief was 
placed at the head of Russian troops in Poland and the insur- 
rection was battled with great severity. England, France, 
Italy, Spain and Austria all addressed notes of remonstrance 
to Russia, and persuaded Turkey todothesame. The Powers 
urged on the Czar the necessity of restoring the constitution 
granted by Alexander I. Alexander II. replied, ‘‘How can I 
give a constitution to subjects in revolt, which I have not 
granted to loyal ones?’’ At last the rebellion was crushed. 
Its leaders paid the death penalty; the estates of disaffected 
nobles were confiscated, and Polish nationality almost extin- 
guished. In 1866 Poland was divided into ten provinces. 

On April 24, 1865, the Emperor received a severe blow 
by the death of his son and heir. The Czarovich succumbed 
to an attack of inflammation of the spine, which extended to 
the brain. Almost simultaneously with his decease the news 
arrived from America of the assassination of President Lincoln. 
Prince Gortchakof at once telegraphed a message of condol- 
ence, and on May 16th sent a letter to the American ambas- 
sador. ‘‘Scarcely had my august master,’’ he wrote, ‘“‘returned 
to his dominion, when he ordered me to tell you of his grief 
at this painful event. Tried himself by a mournful loss, 
which is also a cause of national mourning for Russia, the 
Emperor joins in the unanimous regrets which encircle the 
memory of the eminent statesman snatched away so suddenly 
and in so terrible a manner from his noble career. His Im- 
perial Majesty requests me to transmit to you in his name the 
assurance of his deep sympathy with the family of the late 
Mr. Lincoln, and with his Excellency President Johnson.’’ 

In 1867 the Czar paid a visit to Emperor Napoleon IIL, 
at Paris. He was met in the French capital by the King and 
Crown Prince of Prussia, and the King and Queen of the 
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Belgians. Prince Bismarck was also present. On the 23d 
of January, 1874, the Czar’s only surviving daughter was 
married to the Duke of Edinburgh. The same year he visited 
England and was received everywhere with enthusiasm by 
his late foe. 

The Russo-T'urkish war of 1877 was the sequence to the 
Crimean War. ‘The law for the amelioration of her Christian 
subjects, which the treaty of 1856 had compelled Turkey 
to put forth, remained a dead letter; and a series of insur- 
rections in the Turkish provinces had continued from that 
period till 1876, mainly from the want of the protection and 
justice which the law professed to secure to all the vassals 
of the Porte. Yet, except in Syria, in 1860, no Power in 
Europe but Russia paid any attention to the matter, unless 
to assist Turkey to put down these revolts. Turkey now 
asserted her supremacy of Montenegro, which neither Russia 
nor Montenegro had ever admitted during four hundred years, 
and claimed a right to deal with her Christian subjects as 
she chose, in spite of reiterated treaties with the Czars. The 
gallant Montenegrans would have perished to a man if left to 
bear the weight of the Turkish Empire alone; yet every 
Power in Europe would have left them to bear it. Servia in 
like manner would have been crushed by her suzerain. 
Alexander II. did all he could to avert war, and made every 
attempt to procure the collective action of Europe. He 
shared the national sympathy with the Slavonic races under 
the dominion of the crafty Turk, and he determined to cham- 
pion their cause. On the 23d of April the declaration of war 
was read to the troops in the Emperor’s presence. The Russo- 
Turkish war did not produce results proportionate to its 
enormous cost of money and men, yet Russia had the satis- 
faction of knowing that the mortifying restriction as to the 
Black Sea had become a dead letter, and that the Danubian 
provinces were removed from the destructive rule of the 
Ottoman Porte. 

On March 13, 1881, the whole civilized world was startled 
by the report, which proved only too well founded, that 
Alexander II. had at last fallen a victim to Nihilist assassins. 
For years the Czar’s footsteps had been dogged, and his life 
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menaced in every possible way. This was the sixth direct 
attempt that had been made on the life of the most tender- 
hearted ruler of Russia. The first took place in St. Peters- 
burg in 1866; the second in Paris, when the Czar was visiting 
Napoleon III. The third was in April, 1879; the Czar, while 
walking unattended, was shot at four times, but escaped 
unhurt. In December of the same year a railroad train, con- 
veying the Czar, was blown up by a mine in the suburbs of 
Moscow, but none of the imperial party were injured. In 
the following February (1880) a mine was sprung under the 
guard-room of the Winter Palace. Ten of the guard were 
killed and over forty were wounded. But the pillars which 
supported the imperial dining-room remained firm, and none 
of the royal guests then assembled were hurt. 

That the Czar, beset by reckless assassins, managed to 
avoid so long the death that threatened him testifies to the vigi- 
lance with which he was guarded ; but the murder in the end 
was startling evidence of the relentless and persistent power of 
the Nihilists. One of the most remarkable phases of Nihilism 
is its perfect organization and its far-reaching ramifications. 
Alexander’s every movement was watched. Sophie Peroffs- 
kava, a woman of good family, who had access to official 
circles, kept the conspirators well informed of the Emperor’s 
daily plans. She was enabled to announce that he was going 
to inspect a marine corps in company with his brother, Duke 
Michael, and it was at once decided that the attempt should 
be made as his majesty drove back to the Winter Palace. 
Sophie Peroffskava drew plans of the route, and marked the 
spot where the conspirators were to wait ; and she herself agreed 
to take up a conspicuous position and to signal the Emperor’s 
approach. She took under her especial charge the two men 
who actually committed the deed. On the signal being given, 
Risakoff threw the first bomb. It exploded, slightly wound- 
ing the horses, shattering the carriage, and killing the Cos- 
sack footman who rode behind. ‘The coachman was unhurt, 
and implored the Emperor to remain in the carriage, but he 
refused and alighted. Immediately Elnikoff threw his bomb 
with so true an aim that it fell at the Czar’s feet, and both he 
and his assassin fell to the ground terribly injured. Elnikoff 
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died soon afterwards, but the Czar lingered in dreadful 
agony for several hours. His lower limbs and part of his 
abdomen were torn and shattered. T‘wo women and eight 
men were subsequently proved to have taken an active part 
in the tragedy. 

Alexander II., personally, was a liberal and humane ruler. 
He threw open the doors of the empire to the arts, ideas, and 
civilization of Western Europe. His emancipation of the 
serfs gained for him the title of Liberator. His reign was 
signalized by progress and unprecedented material develop- 
ment. The first railway was completed in Russia in 1836; 
before the end of his reign the mileage had reached more 
than 14,000 miles, The territory of Asiatic Russia was 
greatly increased, adding 3.,000,000 subjects to the popula- 
tion. The number of stu certs in the universities increased 
fifty per cent., the number in the high-schools was doubled, 
while the pupils in the common schools had increased five- 
fold. 
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was the second son of Alexander IJ. and the 
Princess Maria of Hesse-Darmstadt, and was 
born on the toth of March, 1845. During the 
first twenty years of his life he had no prospect 
of ascending the throne of the Romanofs. While 
the greatest care and solicitude were devoted to the education 
of his elder brother Nicholas, the heir-apparent, Alexander 
received merely the perfunctory and inadequate education of an 
ordinary Grand Duke of that period. Heattended the univer- 
sity, received instruction in English, French, and German, and 
also a military training. Alexander showed no enthusiasm 
either for study or drill and discipline. Among his professors 
the only one who obtained a lasting influence over him was M. 
Pobyedonostsef, who instilled into his mind that zeal for Greek 
orthodoxy which forms an essential factor in Russian patriot- 
ism. Whether he suggested that this zeal should be car- 
ried to the extent of persecuting the adherents of other reli- 
gions it is impossible to prove. The Czarovitch Nicholas died 
at Nice on the 24th of August, 1865. On his death bed he 
expressed the wish that his affianced bride, Maria Sophia Fred- 
erika Dagmar, daughter of King Christian IX., of Denmark, 
should marry Alexander, and the wish was realized on the oth 
of November, 1866. On her admission to the Greek Church 
she took the name of Maria Feodorovna. 

In 1875 began the Slavophil agitation, which fomented 
the insurrection in Bosnia and Herzegovina, produced the 
Turko-Servian war, provoked the ‘‘ Bulgarian atrocities,’’ and 
terminated in the Russo-Turkish war of 1877-’78. Like the 
great majority of his countrymen, the Czarovitch Alexander 
sympathized to some extent with the movement, but he took 
no active part in the agitation. He could not approve of the 
35 
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means employed by some of the more excited and noisy agi- 
tators. In the T'urko-Russian war Alexander saw some active 
service. He was in command of the left wing of the invading 
army, which assaulted the Turks in their strongholds at 
Rustchak, Rusgrad, and Shumla. In September he would 
doubtless have sustained a disastrous defeat but for the care- 
less generalship of the Turkish commanders, Mehemet Ali 
and Fuad Pasha. During the campaign in Bulgaria the 
Czarovitch had found by some painful experiences that grave 
disorders and gross corruption existed in the army adminis- 
tration, and after his return to St. Petersburg he discovered 
that similar abuses existed in the naval department. For 
these abuses several high officials, amongst others two of the 
Czar’s brothers, were believed to be in part responsible. The 
Czarovitch ventured to call his father’s attention to the sub- 
ject, but his representations were not very favorably received. 
Alexander II. had by this time lost much of the reforming 
zeal which distinguished the first decade of his reign, and had 
no longer the energy required for undertaking the task which 
his son suggested to him. He must have long suspected that 
the graver charges were not without some foundation, but he 
shrank from probing the wound, and the only practical result 
of the Czarovitch’s action was that his relations with his two 
uncles became strained, and his relations with his father were 
far from cordial. 

Alexander II. was assassinated on March 13, 1881. Inthe 
death of that ruler one thing stands indisputable: the party 
which, while professing principles of universal brotherhood, 
terrorized the world by using dynamite, committed the great- 
est of its many crimes by killing him who had used his auto- 
cratic power for restoring the rights of human dignity to 
twenty-two millions of human beings. ‘The Czar’s power isa 
“despotism tempered by assassination,’’ and also by the will 
of a controlling portion of the people. Such it has been at 
least since the death of Peter the Great. Alexander I. was 
peace-loving, Nicholas I.a domestic tyrant, Alexander II. a 
good-natured and timid ruler, but not one of them was strong 
enough to resist a war-pressure emanating from the testless- 
ness of the army and the people. 
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In person the Czar Alexander III. was powerfully built, 
strong and muscular; in his younger days he was able to 
bend a bar of iron across his knees, or to burst in a strong 
door with his shoulder. He had certainly not much in com- 
mon with his liberal-minded, kind-hearted, and well-inten- 
tioned father, Alexander II., and still less with his refined, 
philosophic, chivalrous grand-uncle, Alexander I. With high 
culture, exquisite refinement, polished manners, he had no 
sympathy and never affected to have any. His usual manner 
was cold, constrained, even churlish. 

On the day following his father’s death, Alexander III., 
at the age of thitty-six, was proclaimed Emperor of all the 
Russias. He found Russia exhausted by foreign wars and 
honeycombed by conspiracies. ‘The Nihilists, elated at the 
success of their nefarious plot in the murder of the late Czar, 
issued a pamphlet warning the new ruler, that should he fol- 
low in the footsteps of his predecessors, he might expect a 
similar fate. ‘They demanded a full pardon for their im- 
prisoned comrades, the election of a legislative assembly by 
universal suffrage and a constitution. ‘This intimidation and 
these demands had the reverse effect on the new Czar from 
what was intended by the ‘‘ Brotherhood.” In April Alexan- 
der III. published a manifesto, from which it was distinctly 
understood that he had no intention of weakening or limiting 
the autocratic power which he had inherited from his ances- 
tors. Nor did he afterwards show any inclination to change 
his mind. On the very day of his death Alexander II. had 
taken an important step towards introducing into his Empire 
a constitutional régime, by signing a ukase convoking an 
assembly of the Notables. For some time he had hesitated 
between strengthening the hands of the administration, and 
making concessions to the political aspirations of the educated 
classes, and he had finally decided in favor of the latter course. 
The first step in this direction was the ukase mentioned. 
But Alexander III., on the tragic death of his fathe1, can- 
celled the ukase before it was published. In seeking to in- 
crease autocratic power, Alexander III. was merely following 
the ordinary course of Russian modern history, he adopted 
a reactionary policy, and seemed animated by the desire to 
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revive the personal régime of his grandfather, the Emperor 
Nicholas I. 

He retained in office the conservative ministers of Alex- 
ander II. General Ignatief was appointed minister of domains, 
and the procurator of the Holy Synod, M. Pobyedonostsef, 
his old tutor, was given a seat in the cabinet. The latter, 
with Michael Katkof, had secretly prepared the Czar’s mani- 
festo which announced his future policy. On its publication 
the liberal ministers at once tendered their resignations. 
Alexander III. struggled hard to suppress existing abuses. 
He appointed a committee to examine into the official cor- 
ruption which he was fully aware existed on all sides. Large 
portions of valuable public lands had been appropriated by 
officials. In the autumn of 1881, Valusef, a Privy-Councillor, 
who for over nine years had held the office of minister of 
domains, was dismissed, and several other high officials were 
treated in like manner. The Czar devoted particular attention 
to the financial administration, and gave an example of re- 
trenchment by cutting down the civil list and the sums 
allotted to the numerous members of the imperial family. 
He was fortunate enough to find in this department several 
able coadjutors, and there is no doubt that a certain improve- 
ment was effected. He abolished the office of Justice of the 
Peace, and clipped the feeble wings of the Zemstvo, a kind 
of elective local administration. An attempt was made at 
re-introducing manorial rights. The redemption taxes imposed 
on the liberated serfs were reduced. At the same time the 
Czar sought to strengthen and centralize the imperial admin- 
istration and to bring it more and more under his personal 
control. Literature was submitted to a most rigorous censor- 
ship, and education to a still closer supervision. On May 
27, 1883, Alexander III. was crowned with much pomp and 
ceremony in the cathedral of the Assumption at Moscow. 

In foreign affairs the new Czar showed the same spirit of 
continuity and tenacity which he displayed in his home policy. 
Though firmly determined to maintain the dignity and pro- 
tect the interests of his country, he was essentially a man of 
peace. Foreseeing, however, that sooner or later Russia 
would probably be involved in a great international struggle, 
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he constantly devoted the greatest attention to the complete 
reorganization of the army and navy. The attitude of Prince 
Bismarck at the Berlin Congress of 1880 had been a bitter 
disappointment to Russia. Germany’s defensive alliance with 
Austria, concluded avowedly and ostentatiously for the pur- 
pose of resisting aggressive action on the part of Russia, had 
increased the popular indignation. In this disappointment 
and indignation Alexander II. in spite of his strong personal 
affection for the old Emperor William, had shared, and it was 
generally assumed that his successor would assume towards 
Germany an attitude of decided hostility, which might easily 
lead to an open rupture. ‘These apprehensions were not real- 
ized. A few months after his accession, Alexander III. paid 
a visit to the German Emperor at Dantzic, and it was com- 
monly believed that he showed a desire to renew the old cor- 
dial relations which had so long existed between the courts 
of Berlin and St. Petersburg. In 1884-85 a temporary rap- 
prochement was effected with Germany and Austria, and com- 
petent observers believed that there were indications of a 
revival of the alliance of the three emperors. Large masses 
of Russian troops were moved slowly towards the Western 
provinces, whilst the strategic railways leading to the German 
and Austrian frontiers were extended and improved. Russian 
diplomacy explained that these warlike preparations had an 
essentially defensive character, but there was grave reason ta 
fear that the warlike tendencies of an excited and noisy sec- 
tion of the Russian people might not always be successfully 
restrained by the Czar’s well-known pacific disposition. 

In 1885-86 the Czar’s pacific disposition was put to a real 
trial. The party of action in Bulgaria suddenly effected a 
revolution in Philippopolis, expelled the governor-general, 
who represented the Sultan, and proclaimed the union of the 
autonomous province of Eastern Roumelia with the Bulgarian 
Principality. Prince Alexander, who was at that moment at 
Varna, hurried to Philippopolis and prepared to resist the en- 
trance of the Turkish troops which were being concentrated 
near Adrianople. Whilst still heir apparent, Alexander III. 
had conceived for Prince Alexander a personal dislike, and 
he considered that his father and the Russian Government 
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treated him with far too much indulgence. After his acces- 
sion this feeling of antipathy increased. The prince gave 
new causes of offence, which tended to confirm the suspicions 
of his want of loyalty toward his benefactors. He paid very 
little attention to the friendly counsels transmitted to him 
from St. Petersburg, and he evidently aimed at emancipating 
himself entirely from Russian tutelage. He was suspected 
of having fomented the Unionist movement, and in any case 
he had accepted the revolution without waiting for instruc- 
tions. Such insubordination could not be allowed to pass 
unpunished. The first blow was severe and dexterously 
aimed, but it missed its mark. At a critical moment, when 
Bulgaria was threatened on one side by the Turks and on the 
other by the Servians, the Russian officers who had created 
and still commanded the Bulgarian army received orders to 
send in at once their resignations. This it was thought would 
bring the Prince to his knees, but the expected consequences 
did not ensue. European diplomacy restrained the Turks, 
and the Bulgarian army, without its Russian officers, defeated 
the Servians at Slivnitza. Accordingly, the breach between 
the Czar and the Prince widened, until the latter was kid- 
napped by conspirators and subsequently abdicated. A very 
cool reception was accorded the Imperial Commissioner, Gen- 
eral Kaulbars, who was sent from St. Petersburg to make a 
tour in Bulgaria for the purpose of receiving the homage of 
the population and making arrangements for carrying on the 
government until a new Imperial nominee should be placed 
on the throne. Stambuloff, who was regarded as the incar- 
nation of the anti-Russian tendencies, remained in power. 
Alexander III. must have been strongly tempted to put an 
end to the resistance by force, but he determined not to run 
the risk of provoking a European war. Even when the Bul- 
garians elected a new Prince without his consent he remained 
steadfast to his resolution. 

The Czar had undoubtedly French sympathies, awakened 
by early education and strengthened by his dislike to Ger- 
man influence in Russia, though he was too prudent to ally 
himself too closely with an impetuous nation. In Central 
Asian affairs Alexander III. did not strike out any new line 
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of his own. He merely followed the traditional policy of 
gradually extending Russian domination without provoking 
aconflict with England. During his reign a considerable 
advance was made towards the Indian frontier, and at one 
moment, in 1886, when the Afghans were attacked at Penjdeh, 
a great war seemed imminent. Fortunately, by the coolness 
and moderation displayed on both sides, the struggle was 
averted, and there is no doubt that the Czar used his per- 
sonal influence on the occasion in favor of an amicable solution. 

The greatest stain on his reign was the course followed by 
his government in persecuting all who did not profess the 
orthodox faith. Roman Catholic and Baptist churches and 
Jewish synagogues were closed up or torn down and their 
members persecuted with ruthless cruelty and unrelenting 
perseverance. An edict was issued which made it a penal 
offence to practice primitive Christianity. The Dukhobortzi 
or Caucasus Christians were beaten, whipped and ridden 
down, brutal Cossacks were quartered upon them, who allowed 
themselves every license with these helpless people, and every- 
thing they did was with the consent of their officers. Men 
who, on account of religious scruples, refused military service, 
were tortured and at last expelled from their homes. 

The year 1891 was, in Russia, a year of persecution, famine, 
and financial difficulties. All Jews who had bought landed 
property since 1882 were to dispose of it within six months, 
the government buying it at a low valuation should no other 
bidder be found. All the wealthiest Jewish families at once 
left the country, taking with them all their portable riches. 
This made a great difference in money circulation, and, coupled 
with the failure of crops in the Volga districts, brought poverty 
and famine to the land. In 1892 large supplies of wheat, 
flour, and provisions were transmitted for the relief of the 
starving people by the citizens of Philadelphia, and from Min- 
nesota. ‘That the decrees for the expulsion of the Jews were 
issued with the full knowledge and approval of the Czar there 
can be no question, although for the barbarous incidents by 
which their execution was accompanied some of his officers 
were doubtless mainly responsible. 

Axexander III. died at Livadia on the 1st of November, 
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1894, from Bright’s disease. His splendid physique resisted 
long, and it was only when blood-poisoning set in that he suc- 
cumbed to the destroyer. He was a large, stout, slow-moving 
man, disliking noise and violent exercise. He wished to be 
disturbed as little as possible, and gave preference to the offi- 
cials who avoided troubling him with suggestions of reform. 
When William II. came to the German throne his zealous 
activity annoyed the Czar, who allowed the Emperor’s unwel- 
come early visit long to pass unreturned. Other acts of neglect 
tended to neutralize the effects of Bismarck’s Russian alliance. 
It was the mission of this sluggish monarch to preserve the 
peace of Europe for thirteen years. His fixed determination 
seems to have been to make Russia truly Slav and not Ger- 
man. He was generally regarded as the typical autocrat, the 
persecutor of Jews, Roman Catholics, and dissenters from the 
Greek Church. During his reign the fixed privileges of the 
Baltic provinces and Finland, which his predecessors had 
maintained, were greatly curtailed in spite of solemn corona- 
tion oaths. ‘The liberal classes throughout Europe regarded 
Alexander III. almost with hatred. Yet he was scrupulously 
honest, had no unworthy favorites of either sex, and was im- 
bued with a high sense of adivine mission. The chief delight 
of his life was in his family. None but those who saw him 
there could realize what a simple, kindly, affectionate nature 
was concealed behind the severe exterior presented to the 
world. Alexander greatly enjoyed his visits to Denmark, 
where, free from pomp and care, he could indulge his simple 
tastes. Even his mother-in-law’s sharp criticisms of his gov- 
ernment are said to have added zest to his pleasure. Alexan- 
der left three sons—Nicholas, George, and Michael—and two 
daughters—Xenia and Olga. Since Nicholas succeeded to 
the throne George died of consumption, and Michael has been 
declared the heir, should Nicholas have no male offspring. 


THE POWER BEHIND THE RUSSIAN THRONE. 


‘There are two classes of fanatics, the cold and the hot—that 
is, fanatics from reflection and fanatics by temperament. It is 
easy to know to which class Pobyedonostsev, Oberprocouror of 
the Holy Synod, belongs. His looks betray him. He isold and 
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of a square build, his nose is pointed, his eyes are sharp and 
penetrating, he wears spectacles, his forehead is fringed with a 
few gray hairs, his face is clean-shaven, and his expression is 
keen. There is no need of a physiognomist to tell us that he is 
one of those cool, calculating natures whose temperament enables 
them to steer clear of difficulties, because they are guided by the 
head and not by the heart. Serious and thoughtful in his man- 
ner, he is more like a savant than a statesman. 

He lives exclusively for the office, which was transferred to 
him in 1880 on the retirement of Count D. Tolstoi, and for the 
ideas according to which he administers it. This office, which 
Tolstoi (Minister of the Interior from 1882 to 1887), had filled 
for fifteen years, from 1865 to 1880, in conjunction with the Min- 
istry of Public Instruction, is a ministry by itself, and might be 
defined in Western European terminology as being nearly equi- 
valent to the ‘‘ Ministry of Public Worship.’”’ The Oberprocouror 
of the Synod, as a representative of the Emperor, is invested with 
full powers, and is the only secular member of the highest eccle- 
siastical administrative body of the Empire. This institution 
comprises the metropolitans of Novgorod-St. Petersburg, of 
Moscow-Kolomna, and of Kiev, and nine bishops and higher 
clergy who are called upon from time to time. No decree of this 
institution is valid without the previous approval of the Oberpro- 
couror of the Synod ; in important cases he appeals to the deci- 
sion of the Emperor, and sends in his reports directly to him ; 
the ecclesiastic educational establishments (academies and semi- 
naries) of the orthodox faith are under his superintendence and 
direction, and the parochial consistories depend immediately 
upon him. Heisa member of the ministerial committee and of 
the imperial council, he stands on an equal footing with the other 
ministers, and has to be heard on all subjects affecting the State 
Church directly or indirectly. 

The importance of this office, which was instituted by Peter 
the Great, has always been very great (Galitzin’s short period 
under Alexander I. excepted), but never greater than in the reign 
of Alexander III. and his successor. Pobyedonostsev, having 
gained repute as a jurist and as an authority on Russian legisla- 
tion, was, on the death of the Czarevich Nikolai, in 1865, entrusted 
with the instruction of Alexander III., who was then twenty, in 
the principles of Russian public law and administration. Unlike 
the majority of his colleagues at that time, Pobyedonostsev knew 
how to impress his august pupil, first by the earnestness and zeal 
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with which he devoted himself to his duties as an instructor, and 
secondly by the rigid dogmatism of his political and scientific 
views. Instead of making things easy and pleasant to himself 
and his listener, Pobyedonostsev went to work seriously and ener- 
getically, and fearlessly emphasized the importance and difficulty 
of the task which he had undertaken. The important point was 
that Pobyedonostsev had pressed his extensive historical and 
juridical knowledge into the service of an idea, the idea, namely, 
that Absolutism and Orthodoxy, as being divine and founded on 
history, form the only sound basis for a Russo-Slav state system, 
and that they are mutually supplementary. Pobyedonostsev has 
adopted the same methods and made use of the same abstractions 
as enabled Joseph de Maistre in his day to reconcile the ideas of 
Popery and legitimism, and to form them into a modern articu- 
lated system apparently satisfying the demands of science; he 
understood how to deck out the famous doctrine of the providen- 
tial destiny of the Eastern Church to regenerate the heathen 
West in such a way that it was perfectly manifest to his 
pupil. The self-confidence and self-surrender of the preacher 
of this new wisdom were in such marked contrast with the in- 
stability of the other systems, which oscillated between Liberal- 
ism and Loyalism, that it could not fail to make a permanent 
impression on a nature which always felt the need of leaning 
upon authority. 

The inexorable logician, whose eye was always directed to the 
attainable, who never thought of self, never obtruded his own 
personality, and whose system recommended itself by its grand 
simplicity—this logician appeared to stand in character as well 
as in intellect far above those opportunists who were constantly 
changing their point of view, whose conclusions lay open to the 
most contradictory explanations, and who above all tried to in- 
gratiate themselves. When it is added that the national garment 
in which the Orthodoxy of Pobyedonostsev stalked about, corres- 
ponded to the inclinations of his august pupil, it will be easily 
understood why this man immediately obtained an authoritative 
position which was denied to others. Long recognized as an en- 
ergetic worker and recommended to the highest position on ac- 
count of his educational success, Pobyedonostsev was installed in 
1880 in one of the two offices which until then had been vested in 
Tolstoi. Privy-Councillor Saburov, a Liberal imbued with Euro- 
pean ideas, was entrusted with the other office: his appointment 
was strictly in keeping with the contradictory character of the 
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former reign, and was regarded by its adherents as a “‘ particu- 
larly happy solution.”’ 

In spite of the regard in which he was held by Alexander 
III., the new Oderprocouror of the Synod had to be satisfied dur- 
ing that emperor’s life-time with a subordinate position. Alex- 
ander II., even after his liberal enthusiasm had cooled down, 
remained ‘‘ Huropean’’ in his ideas, and, as such, looked askance 
at all kinds of fanaticism, and especially all religious eccentric- 
ities. It had also to be taken into account that the ministry of 
the interior, which has numerous relations with the Synod from 
having to transact the affairs of the foreign religions, as well as 
those of the ancient superstitious beliefs, was at that time in the 
hands of Loris Melikov, a man who was thoroughly acquainted 
with the views of his imperial master, and who was neither fitted 
nor inclined to play the part of the old Russian-Byzantine zealot. 

All this was changed when the pupil of Pobyedonostsev 
ascended the throne. A complete revolution took place when 
Count Tolstoi, Pobyedonostsev’s predecessor, was entrusted with 
the direction of the ministry of the Interior (May, 1882). Tol- 
stoi had won his first spurs as the author of a violent polemical 
treatise against Catholicism: he never deviated from the course 
which he had once taken, and his overmastering idea was that 
the restoration of strict Orthodoxy formed the essential basis for 
the renovation and establishment of national absolutism. Pobye- 
donostsev went hand in hand with him: he began his work of 
church reform, and, favored by Katkov and his succcessors, car- 
ried it out with extraordinary apparent success. He is the 
originator of the persecutions of the Catholics and other bodies 
in Poland, Little Russia and Lithuania. The orders of 1864, by 
which Alexander II. had allowed religious freedom to children 
born from mixed marriages in the Baltic provinces, were revoked 
at his instigation. It is due to him that new Catholic and Pro- 
testant churches, even in the Polish and Baltic provinces, can 
only be built after the previous consent of the Greek-Orthodox 
bishops of the district; that all missionary activity on the part of 
Catholics and Protestants, whether at home or abroad, is inter- 
dicted under penalty ; that dozens of Polish and Livonian priests 
have been proceeded against or removed on the faintest suspicion, 
and that processes of this kind are no longer conducted be- 
fore Catholic and Protestant consistories, but before secular 
judges, who are influenced by the State. And all this is done 
with a quiet, pedantically cold rigor, and with the help of 
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a juridical sophistry, which avoids the appearance of violence as 
far as possible, but at the same time leaves room for tricks of 
interpretation, which impose upon the ignorant and captivated 
Russian masses and the unprincipled press. ‘The doctrine that 
the end justifies the means has been taken for granted every- 
where at all times, and long before the publication of the ‘‘ Me- 
dulla’’ of Busenbaum by men of Pobyedonostsev’s stamp ; but the 
author of the circular to the ‘‘Evangelical Alliance’’ has spoken 
out with regard to his aims and his blind hostility to the churches 
of Western Europe with a frankness which has been received 
with indignation by the whole civilized world. 

In private life Pobyedonostsev is quiet, cool, serious and sen- 
sible. He takes a certain pride in displaying his knowledge of 
the most recent legal and theological literature, and in showing 
his acquaintance with modern thought. He occasionally appeals 
to the solidarity of interests of all who believe in positive Chris- 
tianity, and he looks upon disputations with believers of other 
confessions as important means to mutual advancement. That 
does not prevent him, however, from using the most violent 
means, where mere arguments produce no impression, or from 
pursuing a policy in ecclesiastical matters which differs in no par- 
ticular from that of the coarse and brutal fanatics of former times. 

The Oberprocourvr of the Synod shows the uprightness of his 
character, not only by his perfect indifference to external honors 
and distinctions, and by his integrity and devotion to the service 
of the State, but by the frankness with which he recognizes in 
his yearly reports certain failings and faults of the clergy who 
are placed under him, and notes the alarming increase of super- 
stitious heresies and of heathen, almost Thibetan, idolatries. He 
holds fast to the conclusion that drastic and fearless measures are 
more necessary now than ever, and that the propaganda which is 
the privilege of the State Church, should be used to the uttermost 
to extirpate all superstitions and heresies. ‘‘Standing on the 
heights of culture,’’ he acts as his reactionary predecessors did 
before him, with this difference—that these spared themselves the 
trouble of theological or other reasonings. ‘The means of modern 
culture, which Pobyedonostsev has at command, serve him simply 
to furbish up the brutal and monstrous practices which have been 
handed down to him by his predecessors of the old school—whose 
severities against sectarians, Catholics and others years ago ex- 
cited the horror of civilized Russia. The apostles and prophets 
of Orthodoxy in the time of Nicholas were men of the world 
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without strong convictions, pleasure-seekers without claims to 
culture and without religious feeling, officials whose religiosity 
and morality differed in no respect from those of other people, 
and laid claim to no pretensions. But Pobyedonostsev is honor- 
able and pious, so honorable and pious that he makes no secret 
of his bigotry, but retires periodically for a certain time to some 
cloister or other which is encircled with the odor of special sanc- 
tity, in order to be able to devote himself undisturbed to religious 
exercises and profound meditations.—H. Von SAMSON-HIMMEL- 
STIERNA. 
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ICHOLAS II., who became Czar of Russia in 
1894, is the son of Alexander III, and Maria 
Feodorovna. He was born at St. Petersburg 
on the 18th of May, 1868. By the wish of his 

father he did not receive the course of instruction 

usually given to an heir-apparent. His studies 
chiefly embraced modern and constitutional history, modern 
languages, political and social economy, and the law and ad- 
ministration of Russia. He isan accomplished linguist, speak- 
ing fluently, besides his own language, English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian. In 1891, at the time of the famine in 

Russia, by his own request, he was made chairman of the 

Committee of Succor, and worked hard in organizing relief 

for the starving people. In 1893, he visited England and was 

received with great enthusiasm. 

On the 1st of November, 1894, Nicholas II. was proclaimed 
Emperor of all the Russias. He followed his father’s policy 
of endeavoring to check corruption and favoritism in the civil 
service. An imperial ukase was issued depriving all minis- 
ters, governors, and other high dignitaries of the power, 
hitherto freely exercised by them, of appointing or dismissing 
official subordinates of all classes, and reviving the special 
committee of control, which existed for a few years during 
the reign of Nicholas I. The first few weeks of his reign 
were in striking contrast to that of his predecessor ; he re- 
laxed the censorship of the press, abolished the practice of 
guarding the lines of railway on the passage of the imperial 
train, and frequently went on foot and unaccompanied. 

On the oth of November, 1894, Nicholas II. issued a cir- 
cular to each of the European powers, assuring them of his 
determination to adhere to his father’s pacific policy. On 
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the 27th of November, he married the Princess Alice of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, who on joining the Greek Church took the name 
of Alexandra Feodorovna. ‘They have had two children, both 
girls. A deputation of nobles and officials from the kingdom 
of Poland attended both the funeral of Alexander III. and 
the wedding of Nicholas II., and they had the opportunity of 
laying before the authorities a statement as to the tyranny 
and brutality with which General Gourko had governed the 
kingdom for twelve years. Gourko was removed. from his 
post shortly after the return of the deputation to Warsaw. 
With Germany a more friendly feeling was established by the 
conclusion of a commercial treaty. 

In 1895, Nicholas II. seemed to pursue a reactionary 
policy. On his addressing the Zemstovs or local councils, he 
said, ‘‘It has come to my knowledge that latterly, in some 
meetings of the Zemstovs, voices have made themselves heard 
about the participation of their representatives in the general 
administration of the internal affairs of the state. Let all 
know that I devote all my strength to the good of my people, 
but that I shall uphold the principle of autocracy as firmly 
and unflinchingly as did my ever-lamented father.’’ 

In Poland, too, the hopes excited by the appointment of 
Count Schouvaloff, whose wife was a Polish lady, as Governor 
of Warsaw, ended in disappointment. The Count was a 
great contrast to his predecessor, General Gourko, as regards 
urbanity of manner, but there was no relaxation in the efforts 
of the government to suppress the Polish language, and every 
other manifestation of Polish nationality. In the Armenian 
question Nicholas II. joined England and France in urging 
the Sultan to grant reforms to Armenia, but refused to apply 
any coercion to the Turkish government for this purpose. 
The Chinese loan of $80,000,000, which was guaranteed by 
the Russian government, was mainly subscribed in France. 

St. Petersburg may be the seat of the Russian Govern- 
ment, and the means of communication with the West, but 
Moscow is the abiding home of Russian sentiment and the 
local centre round which patriotism gathers. To the Russian 
mind it is the centre of national resistance to their foes. It 
has been sacrificed to Poles, Tartars and French alike, 
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but it rises once more with renewed splendor, and dearer for 
all that it has suffered. Here, on May 26, 1896, Nicholas II. 
and Alexandra Feodorovna were crowned, in the Cathedral 
of the Assumption. ‘The fétes, however, connected with the 
coronation were marred by a terrible catastrophe. On Satur- 
day, May 30th, the Emperor gave, according to custom, a 
great festival for the people on the Chodinsky Field. Asa 
prelude there was to be a distribution of 400,000 presents. 
Early in the morning the expectant crowd rushed to the 
booths where the distribution was to be made. In the awful 
crush which ensued nearly 3000 people were suffocated or 
trampled to death. 

On August 25th the Czar and Czarina left St. Petersburg 
for Vienna on a visit to the Austrian Emperor, Francis 
Joseph. On September 5th they visited the German Emperor 
at Breslau. On September 22d they arrived at Balmoral, on 
a visit to Queen Victoria. Here they attended the simple 
service of the Scottish church. On the 5th of the following 
month they proceeded to Paris. 

The Emperor pursued his father’s policy, especially with 
regard to cultivating a friendly feeling with France. France 
was equally pleased to have Russia as a friend. On the 
plains of Champagne, at Chalons, 70,000 men were reviewed 
by the Czar, who made the military salute to every French 
flag. Wherever he went the Emperor created a very favorable 
impression. Full of reserve, speaking very little, he admired 
sufficiently, and did not admire too much. Even a touch of 
sadness which never forsakes Nicholas II., and the melan- 
choly of his smile, contrived to add something to the emotion 
of the crowd. People remembered the fearful tragedy of the 
coronation at Moscow; they called to mind the sudden death 
in a railway car of Prince Lobanoff, whom the young sov- 
ereign had chosen for his companion and his political guide 
during his journey through Europe. He seemed as if he was 
attended with the saddest of thoughts. In reply to a toast at 
the French President’s table, at the Elysée, Nicholas II. said, 
“Faithful to traditions which cannot be forgotten, I have 
come to France to salute in your person the chief of a nation 
to which we are united by such precious bonds.’’? Then after 
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the review at Chdlons he said, ‘‘France may be proud of its 
army. You are right in saying so, Mr. President; the two 
countries are bound by an unalterable friendship.’ ‘The 
French alliance was definitely announced on the visit of 
President Faure to St. Petersburg in 1897. 

Whatever may have been the diplomatic results of this tour, 
it impressed the world with the overwhelming power of Rus- 
sia. The signing of a treaty by Li Hung Chang gave Russia 
the right to construct the Siberian Railway across Manchuria, 
practically bringing Russia to the gates of Peking. Nine hun- 
dred and fifty miles of this road are in Chinese territory. 
During 1896 several distinguished professors of the universi- 
ties of St. Petersburg and Moscow, were dismissed on account 
of “their liberal and progressist views.’’ Nicholas II. has 
not yet allowed the free expression of one’s opinions. It 
is noted that for the first time in Russian history a census 
of the population of the Russian Empire was commenced in 
the beginning of 1897. Nicholas II. now caused considerable 
alleviation of the rigor of Russian rule towards the Jews, 
the inhabitants of the Baltic provinces, and the Poles. On 
his visit to Warsaw in September, 1897, he was received on 
all sides with an outburst of realenthusiasm. ‘The chief con- 
cern of Nicholas II., in the war between Turkey and Greece, 
was to prevent the other Balkan States taking part in it, and 
thereby producing a European conflagration. A compact 
with Austria-Hungary having been concluded with this ob- 
ject shortly after the war broke out, the conflict was conse- 
quently localized. 

On March 27, 1898, an agreement was signed at Peking 
by which Russia is granted a twenty-five years’ lease of Port 
Arthur and T'a-Lien-Wan Bay; as also the right of building 
railways to these ports. ‘The British ambassador protested 
against the cession as likely to destroy the balance of power 
in the East, but China protested her inability to resist Rus- 
sian demands, and Russia promised that the ports now held 
by her shall be open to all foreign trade and to the ships of 
all friendly powers. 

In August, 1898, the Czar issued a manifesto proposing 
mutual disarmament to the various Governments of the world, 
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Its expressions were so unexpected that many challenged im- 
mediately the sincerity of the author, but subsequent events 
have removed such doubts. The views expressed by Nicholas 
in his manifesto may thus be briefly stated: That, in the 
present state of equal armaments and extended fortifications, 
the great powers of Europe could not settle their disputes 
without a prolonged war; that no war could be carried on 
for a prolonged period, because the demands upon the coun- 
try’s resources in men, money, and provisions would be in- 
comparably greater than ever before; that, therefore, states- 
men finding that war cannot be effectually invoked to settle 
international disputes, will be forced to find a new court of 
last appeal, and dispense with war altogether. 

Although the Czar’s manifesto was issued under the hand 
of his Minister of Foreign Affairs, it was his own, inspired 
by his own conclusions and colored by his own personality. 
The Czar’s character and the influences that have surrounded 
him throw light on his appeal for peace. ‘There are more 
traditions of peace in Russia than the popular estimate of 
Russian character would lead one to suppose. Nicholas IL., 
the present advocate of peace, is the son of Alexander IIL, 
“the peace-giver of Europe,’’ and his grandfather, Nicholas 
I., was long regarded as the chief justice of the Continent. 
The two most powerful and effective appeals for peace made 
in this century have come from Russia. The present Czar has 
said that he hoped he would not only be Nicholas II., but a 
second Nicholas. 

England, Austria, Sweden and Germany each received the 
Czar’s manifesto with distrust. Nevertheless, nine months 
after its issue the Peace Conference was opened at the Hague. 
The suggestion that the conference should meet on the Em- 
peror’s birthday was a graceful suggestion of the young Queen 
of Holland. Delegates assembled from nearly thirty govern- 
meuts. The delegates from the United States were Andrew D. 
White, Ambassador to Germany; Stanford Newel, Minister 
to the Netherlands; Seth Low, President of Columbia Uni- 
versity; William Crozier, Ordnance Department U. S. A.; 
Captain A. T. Mahan, U. S. N., retired, and Frederick W. 
Holls, of New York, secretary of the delegation. ‘These are 
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all distinguished for high scholarship, and are accomplished 
linguists. It is notable, however, that there was no repre- 
sentative of the Pope, though Leo XIII. had made sugges- 
tions to the Czar of such a conference. ‘The omission was 
due to the Italian government, which would not recognize 
the temporal power of the Pope. 

The Peace Conference was opened on May 18, 1899, in 
the Huis ten Bosch (House in the Woods), two miles from the 
Hague. M. de Staal, Russian Ambassador to Great Britain, 
was elected President. The delegates sent a congratulatory 
telegram to the Czar. The subjects of the conference were : 
1. Disarmament ofnations; 2. Laws of war; 3. International 
arbitration. Each subject was assigned to a separate com- 
mittee, which reported to the conference. The business was 
conducted in French. ‘The conference came to an end on 
July 29th. No agreement was found possible on the first 
subject, which held the chief place in the Czar’s invitation, 
fixing a limit to the growth of military and naval forces. In 
regard to the second subject, it was agreed to prohibit the 
use of explosives from balloons and of bullets that easily ex- 
pand in the human body. The chief result of the conference 
was a plan for averting wars by mediation and arbitration. 
The Powers signing the treaty bind themselves before taking 
up arms to seek the mediation of a friendly Power. A per- 
manent court is to be organized to be used for the settlement 
of international disputes, but there is no compulsion to resort 
to this court. 

On May 19, 1899, the same day that the Peace Conference 
opened at the Hague, the Czar presided at a council which 
considered the question of deporting convicted criminals to 
Siberia. ‘The practice has proved a serious obstacle to the 
interests of that country, and is now abolished. The suffer- 
ing of convicts was rather in the long journey in fetters than 
in the residence in Siberia, except when they were condemned 
to the mines. Nicholas has congratulated Russia on having 
obtained from China the use of the harbors T'a-Lien-Wan and 
Port Arthur, with the large territory of Manchuria, thereby 
securing an ice-free outlet for the Siberian railway to the 
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In June, 1899, Grand Duke George, the Czar’s brother and 
heir apparent, died of consumption. ‘Thereupon Nicholas 
declared Michael, the next brother, heir in default of male 
offspring of his own. Michael had previously been excluded 
from the court on account of his unruly and scandalous 
conduct. But the Czar, through a superstitious feeling on 
account of his having no son, is said to have meditated abdi- 
cating in Michael’s favor. Nicholas is sombre and silent; he 
keeps his eyes cast down and seldom smiles. Yet he is fear- 
less and declares, ‘‘I will live and die for Russia; the manner 
of death is of no account to me.’’ He is a good husband and 
father, lives a simple life and works hard, his wife being 
usually in the same room. He does not care for court cere- 
monies or for dress. He has several trusted counsellors, of 
whom M. de Witte, the Minister of Finance, is said to stand 
first in his regard. But whether he seeks the advice of others 
or depends on the resources of his own mind, he makes prompt 
and large decisions. He seeks especially to improve educa- 
tion in Russia, saying, ‘‘Russia has had her Czar Liberator, 
now she needs her Czar Educator.” 
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aig ENERAL GRANT, after his journey round the 
is LN world, declared that the four most remarkable 
; men whom he had met were Lord Beaconsfield, 
Gambetta, Bismarck and Li Hung Chang. Since 
that time the Chinese statesman has become still bet- 
ter known to the Western world, as he himself has 
traveled round the globe. And yet there is much mystery 
as to the real source and extent of his power and the sudden 
and surprising changes of his official relation to the govern- 
ment of the Flowery Kingdom. 

Li Hung Chang was born in 1822 at Hofei in the province 
of Anhui. His family was ancient, but his father, though one 
of the literary class, was not specially distinguished. Li was 
early devoted to learning and excelled in the accuracy of his 
writing. He competed for literary honors at the provincial 
capital and at Pekin, and in 1849 took the Hanlin degree. 
This should have secured for him employment in the civil 
service, but in 1851 Taiping rebels invaded Anhui, and Li 
became a soldier. ‘The rebellion was due to a secret political 
society in the southern provinces, whose aim was to overthrow 
the Manchu or 'artar dynasty, and place on the throne a 
native Chinese. A leader was found in Hung Seu ‘I'seuen, 
who had been partially educated by Christian missionaries, 
and now claimed to have received a divine call to take up 
arms against the Manchu rulers. His first successes increased 
the number of his followers until he captured Nanking, the 
southern capital, in 1853. Hung then proclaimed the inau- 
guration of the Taiping dynasty and assumed the name Teen 
Wang, ‘‘ Heavenly King.’ Li, with a small band of militia, 
harassed the T'aipings as they marched northward. ‘Tsang 
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Kwo Fan, viceroy of the district, then enlisted Li in his own 
troops, and soon made him secretary. In 1859 Li was made 
provincial judge of Chekiang, and discharged his new duties 
with marked ability. At this time Nanking was closely be- 
sieged by the imperial troops, and other places in possession 
of the rebels seemed likely to yield. But war with England 
and France drew off the imperial army and gave new impetus 
to the Taipings. When Shanghai was threatened with cap- 
ture by them, Frederick Townsend Ward (1831-1862), an 
American adventurer, organized a force of various nationali- 
ties and cleared the neighboring country. Li Hung Chang 
was inade governor of Kiangsu, his official residence being 
at Shanghai. By his suggestion Ward was employed to drill 
and lead Chinese soldiers. This force of three regiments was 
called the ‘‘ Ever-Victorious Army.’’ After two years of bril- 
liant service, Ward was killed while leading an attack on 
Tseki. The Imperialists lamented his loss and paid great 
honors to his memory. Henry Burgevine, another American, 
succeeded to his place, but was soon distrusted by Li. The 
foreign residents of Shanghai who had supported the Ever- 
Victorious Army now refused to pay them. Burgevine 
marched into Shanghai and seized the money in the treasury. 
Li then dismissed him, and in February, 1863, appointed in 
his stead Major Charles George Gordon, of the Royal Engi- 
neers of the British army. From that day the fortune of the 
Taipings declined. 

When Gordon had won some victories, he was, at Li’s sug- 
gestion, made brigadier-general. ‘The Ever-Victorious Army 
had been permitted to loot the towns they captured. Gordon 
objected to this practice and requested that a gratuity be dis- 
tributed among them after the capture of any important place. 
But Li Hung Chang could not understand why he disap- 
proved of the former method. After several severe fights 
Gordon rescued the fertile districts from the brigands and 
saved the city of Hangchow from the fate of Nanking, which 
the Taipings had ruined. At the close of his campaigns, his 
name alone was sufficient to put an army of rebels to flight. 
In December Soo-chow, the Taiping stronghold, surrendered. 
Teen Wang and his brother were transferred to Li, who pro 
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mised that they should be treated honorably. But as soon as 
he had them fairly in his power, they were beheaded by exe- 
cutioners. Gordon was so horrified at the murder, that he set 
out armed to wreak vengeance on Li. The wily Chinese, 
warned of his approach, fled hastily. Gordon then wrote him 
an indignant letter and resigned his command. Li, as com- 
mander in chief, claimed in his reports to the Emperor the 
honor of the campaign and the final victory. He was re- 
warded with the title of ‘‘Guardian of the Heir Apparent,”’ 
and with the yellow jacket and peacock’s feather, and was 
made an hereditary noble of the third class. General Gordon 
demanded from the Chinese government an investigation of 
the murder of the Wangs, but was obliged to be content with 
Li’s issuing a proclamation, taking full responsibility for the 
act. 

The Imperial army finally gained possession of Nanking 
in July, 1864. Buta serious problem arose—what to do with 
the Ever-Victorious Army. If disbanded, the soldiers might 
revive the rebellion. By Gordon’s advice Li gave to the 
natives gratuities according to their rank and services, and to 
the foreigners the means of reaching their respective coun- 
tries. Sir Henry Parks, the British minister, persuaded Li to 
establish at Shanghai a camp of instruction, to be commanded 
by British officers. Parks wished Gordon to take command, 
but Li who had been glad enough to have him when the 
Taipings were giving trouble, now made his position so dis- 
agreeable that Gordon was obliged to resign, and the camp 
was abandoned. Gordon departed to win new honors in other 
fields. 

Li then displayed his remarkable executive abilities in 
restoring prosperity to the devastated provinces. Disorder 
was suppressed with an iron hand. ‘The natives were per- 
suaded to return to their former homes, Cities, towns and 
villages were rebuilt. By Li’s advice the Emperor remitted 
three years’ tribute to the people. A fleet of gunboats which 
had arrived too late for use in the Taiping war was sent back 
to England to be sold. An arsenal and a naval dockyard 
were established at Nanking. In 1865 Li was appointed gov- 
ernor-general of the Liang-Kiang provinces. When some 
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survivors of the Taipings reappeared as banditti under the 
name Neinfei on the banks of the Yangtsze he was sent to 
suppress them. Again calling foreigners to his aid, he sought 
to drive the Neinfei to the coast and there destroy them. But 
the Neinfei escaped in junks and renewed their operations 
elsewhere. So displeased was the Emperor at Li’s failure in 
this instance that he deprived him of his yellow jacket and 
degraded him three degrees in rank. But Li, though threat- 
ened with removal, worked patiently to recover lost honor. 
Soon he was able to report a decisive victory and was restored 
to his former dignity. 

Henceforth wherever there was serious disorder or rebel- 
lion in the Empire the vigorous Li was commissioned to sup- 
press it. Although foreigners were employed in such emer- 
gencies, Li frequently showed his dislike of them as residents 
in China. Whatever may be their ability in war and mechan- 
ical inventions, they are still to him barbarians in higher 
matters. Such is indeed the general feeling of the people of 
China, and it is at the bottom of the occasional attacks of the 
lower classes on Christian missionaries. In 1869, when an 
epidemic broke out in the Roman Catholic orphanage at 
Tientsin, the populous part of Pekin, an infuriated mob at- 
tacked the French priests and sisters of charity. T'wenty 
persons were slain and much property destroyed. Li was 
forthwith appointed governor-general of Chihli, the metro- 
politan province. The insurgents were soon reduced to order. 
Eighty Chinese were arrested, and thirty ringleaders executed. 
Local magistrates were dismissed from office. A special com- 
missioner was sent by the Emperor to France to express his 
regret for the deplorable event. Yet recognizing that in- 
demnity might be sought by war, Li made active preparations 
for such emergency. Forts and earthworks were erected and 
armed with Krupp guns. War, however, was happily averted. 
Li was now made a noble of the first class and a member of 
the imperial council. Other honors were bestowed on this 
capable statesman. Reports were indeed circulated that he 
aspired to the throne, but these were palpably false. Li has 
ever been a firm upholder of the Manchu dynasty. He has 
submitted patiently to the tokens of the imperial displeasure, 
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which, according to the Chinese system, are inflicted on those 
who from any cause fail in promoting the prosperity of their 
provinces. And in turn he has won the rewards allotted to 
those who are successful. In 1871 he was degraded because 
of the disastrous floods, but when he built up again the banks 
of the Grand Canal, his honors were restored with the addi- 
tion of a flowered peacock feather. Li, though jealous of the 
intrusion of foreigners, endeavored to introduce the agencies 
of modern civilization in spite of the prejudice caused by 
Chinese reverence for antiquity. Through his efforts the 
China Merchants’ Steam Navigation Company was estab- 
lished. It was not able, however, to drive out foreign compe- 
tition. ‘Though a firm lover of peace, Li felt the necessity of 
providing an efficient army and navy. He dreaded not only 
the interference of European nations, but the growing power 
of Japan. But this progressive government was not yet ready 
for war. It sent a minister to make a treaty of peace, and Li 
had charge of the negotiations on behalf of China. In 1874 
a fresh difficulty arose with regard to Formosa, into which 
the Japanese had intruded. Li advocated war, believing that 
China was then better prepared comparatively than she would 
be later. But the peace party prevailed at Pekin, and China 
paid an indemnity to Japan. 

When the Emperor died in 1875, the Empress dowager 
named as his successor the infant son of his brother Prince 
Chun, thus securing the prolongation of her own power. She 
has always shown partiality for Li. ‘The murder of Mr. Mar- 
gary, of the British consular service in Yunnan, led to pro- 
longed negotiations with the British minister. A convention 
then made at Chefoo for the improvement of commercial in- 
tercourse between the two nations was long disapproved by 
the British Foreign Office, but finally accepted in 1888. Li, 
however, had been promptly rewarded by his government for 
his part in making the agreement. He used his opportuni- 
ties for improving the army and navy. He formed a company 
to mine coal in Chihli, but was not able to extend the system 
to other provinces. ‘Io him was also due the first railway in 
China, which was established to carry the coal to the coast. 
But in spite of his energy and foresight, great calamities still 
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occurred at times. ‘The year 1877 was marked by a terrible 
famine, in which millions perished. 

In 1878 there was danger of a war with Russia. Ten years 
previously that power had taken temporary charge of Kuldja, 
when China on account of the Taiping rebellion could not con- 
duct its government. ‘The time fixed by limitation had now 
expired, but Russia was unwilling to withdraw. An agree- 
ment made at St. Petersburg was not acceptable to the au- 
thorities at Pekin, where there was a strong war party. Li 
declared that China was not in condition to enter on a war 
with Russia, and was supported in this view by Colonel Gor- 
don, who had come from India on a visit to the scene of his 
former victories. With much difficulty the dispute was ami- 
cably arranged. Lithen gladly turned his attention to the 
peaceful administration of his province. It was at this time 
that General Grant in his memorable journey reached China 
and was received with all the honors of a sovereign. Grant 
and Li had personal interviews, and each was impressed with 
the other’s force of character. 

In 1882 Li’s mother died, and, obedient to the customs 
of his country, he resigned all his offices and retired for the 
purpose of mourning his loss. The usual period in such a 
case is two years and a quarter, but only a few months had 
elapsed when he was recalled to public duty by the Emperor. 
His grief for his mother was sincere, and he had carried out 
strictly the injunctions of the Chinese ceremonial law. All 
who saw him on his emergence were struck with his mourn- 
ful wretched appearance. But the Emperor claimed his ser- 
vices on account of the collision between Japan and China in 
regard to Corea. ‘That country acknowledged the suzerainty 
of China. Li had assisted the American Commodore Shufeldt 
in obtaining a treaty by which certain Corean ports were 
opened to American commerce. ‘The English, French and 
Germans had followed this initiative. But the anti-foreign 
party had excited an insurrection, in which the queen of 
Corea, the heir-apparent, and the chief ministers had been 
killed, and the Japanese legation driven from Seoul, the capi- 
tal. A Japanese invasion put down the insurrection, and 
compelled Corea to pay an indemnity. But Chinese suprem- 
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acy was endangered, and to maintain it an army was sent to 
Seoul. Lji was fully convinced of the military superiority of 
Japan, and exerted himself to restore peace. A treaty was 
negotiated with the Japanese Count Ito, settling the rights of 
their respective countries in Corea. 

Somewhat similar difficulties arose with the French in 
the South. France had for ten years been establishing its 
power in Tongking. Li was the Chinese representative in 
negotiations in 1884, but the concessions he granted were not 
approved at Pekin. He then offered to resign, but was not 
permitted todo so. After a costly war, in which a Chinese 
fleet was sunk at Fuh-chau, the country was obliged in 1886 
to accept the very terms which he had offered in advance. 

In the execution of the treaty about Corea difficulties soon 
arose. Both China and Japan dreaded the intervention of 
Russia, and wished to strengthen the kingdom of Corea. 
Unfortunately they could not work together. Li insisted 
that the Chinese alone should manage the reforms in Corea, 
and demanded that all Japanese ships should leave the Chinese 
ports. Japan complied, but gave warning that the sending 
of Chinese troops into Corea would be regarded as an act of 
war. But China sent a British transport, loaded with troops, 
and three war-vessels. ‘They were met by three Japanese 
cruisers. In the engagement which followed the transport 
was sunk, and the Chinese ships put to flight. Other defeats 
followed on land. Attempt was made to conceal the disasters 
from the Imperial government, but in vain. Li, who was 
responsible for the campaign, was again degraded and lost his 
yellow jacket. Convinced of his errors, he now advocated 
peace more strongly than ever before. After further defeats 
the Tsung-li-Yamen, or Chief Council of the Empire, was 
obliged to appoint the degraded Li as imperial commissioner 
to negotiate peace, and therefore restored his official honors. 
This was Li’s first visit to a foreign country. Accompanied 
by a retinue of 135 persons, arrayed with oriental magnificence, 
he arrived in Japan to perform his humiliating mission. 
During the progress of the negotiations he was attacked in 
the street by a fanatical Japanese, who fired a pistol in his 
face. Though the bullet lodged under the left eye, the 
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wound proved not serious. The Mikado and his subordi- 
nates expressed profound sorrow for the occurrence. Accord- 
ing to the new treaty both China and Japan withdrew their 
troops from Corea, while that country was strongly urged to 
cultivate its own strength. 

In April, 1896, Li Hung Chang, at the age of seventy- 
four, set out on a semi-diplomatic tour around the world. 
Visiting Russia first, he attended the magnificent ceremony 
of the coronation of Czar Nicholas II. at Moscow. At the 
same time he made an important agreement with Prince 
Lobanoff, by which Russia should have free passage for the 
Siberian railway through Manchuria, while China should 
receive help in case of further trouble from Japan. He 
passed on to Germany, where he was cordially welcomed; 
then to Paris,.where he suffered from the heat. While 
in England he visited Lord Salisbury and Mr. Gladstone, 
and was received by Queen Victoria at Osborn, where he 
inspected the British fleet. Nothing seemed to make greater 
impression on his mind than the vast industrial works of 
Great Britain. On coming to the United States, Li was 
received by President Cleveland and Secretary Olney at New 
York. He made an earnest plea for the repeal of the Geary 
law, which excludes Chinese laborers. He was cordially 
greeted by the representatives of the American Missionary 
Societies, and testified to the value of their labors in China. 
He was entertained in several Eastern cities, but the time of 
his journey was limited, and he crossed the continent by the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. From the Western coast he sent 
back assurances of friendship, and a gracious farewell to 
America. 

After his grand tour Li Hung Chang reached Pekin on 
October 20th. Within a week it was announced that he had 
been appointed to a new office—Minister of Foreign A ffairs— 
and then that, for his breach of etiquette in visiting the Em- 
press Dowager before the Emperor, he had been deprived of 
his office, of his yellow jacket and peacock feather. But the 
office was soon restored to the great statesman, and he was 
ordered to remove from ‘Tien-tsin to Pekin. The censors 
had on previous occasions caused him to be deprived of his 
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honors for a short period, but these were always restored 
in a few weeks. 

Li Hung Chang represented the effort for progress, 
yet within limits fixed by Chinese ideas: the censors were 
adherents of blind traditionalism, and the official class 
were generally corrupt. In times of extremity Li has 
been constantly appealed to for help, but on ordinary 
occasions his advice was little regarded, except by his 
firm friend, the Empress dowager. Li’s movements for 
Chinese development and advancement were not helped by 
foreign governments. Had the enlightened West helped 
him to overcome the bigotry of his own people, to 
establish manufactures, and to reorganize the army on 
European methods, it is probable that the war with Japan 
would not have left his people prostrate and helpless 
before the aggressive and imitative Japanese. The dis- 
astrous results of that brief war gave him new moral force 
in his country, but the ruling powers jealously resisted 
and hampered his actions. Li’s observations on foreign 
affairs have been marked by dignity and wisdom. 

His stature and dignified bearing made a strong im- 
pression upon the Western world, where his intelligent 
and amiable conversation gained him many friends. ‘The 
last scenes of his varied and picturesque life were but a 
repetition of his former effort, in response to the despair- 
ing call of his country, to save China from the results of 
her own great folly—to prevent, if possible, the worst 
results of the Boxer movement, to conciliate an outraged 
civilization, and to handle the mutual jealousies of the 
world’s great nations so as to prevent the break-up of his 
own country, and make possible a new era of progress and 
reform. It was not unfitting that the feeble old man 
should find the end of his life with the completion of this 
great task. He died November 7, rgo1, universally recog- 
nized as one of the greatest statesmen of the nineteenth 


century. 
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rebellion ending in April, the Taeping rebellion in July, 1865. 
As the Viceroy said to a friend of mine, ‘General Grant and I 
have suppressed the two greatest rebellions known in history.’’ 
Those who have studied the Taeping rebellion will not think 
that Li Hung Chang coupled himself with General Grant in a 
spirit of boasting. ‘‘ How funny it is,’’ he also said, “that I 
should be named Li, and General Grant’s opponent should be 
called Lee.’? While General Grant was making his progress in 
India the Viceroy followed his movements and had all the narra- 
tives of the journey translated. As soon as the General reached 
Hong Kong, Judge Denny, our able and popular consul at Tien- 
tsin, conveyed a welcome from the Viceroy. When questions 
were raised as to the reception of the General in Tientsin the 
Viceroy ended the matter by declaring that no honor should be 
wanting to the General, and that he himself should be the first 
Chinaman to greet him in Tientsin and welcome him to the chief 
province of the empire. 

Li Hung Chang strikes you at first by his stature, which 
would be unusual in a European, and was especially notable 
among his Chinese attendants, over whom he towered. He has 
a keen eye, a large head, and a wide forehead, and speaks with a 
quick, decisive manner. When he met the General he studied 
his face curiously, and seemed to show great pleasure, not merely 
the pleasure expressed in mere courtesy, but sincere gratification. 
Between the General and the Viceroy friendly relations grew up, 
and while we were in Tientsin they saw a great deal of each other. 
The Viceroy said at the first meeting that he did not care merely 
to look at General Grant and make his formal acquaintance, but 
to know him well and talk with him. As the Viceroy is known 
to be among the advanced school of Chinese statesmen, not afraid 
of railways and telegraphs, and anxious to strengthen and de- 
velop China by all the agencies of outside civilization, the General 
found a ground upon which they could meet and talk. The sub- 
ject so near to the Viceroy’s heart is one about which few men 
living are better informed than General Grant. During his stay 
in China, wherever the General has met Chinese statesmen he 
has impressed upon them the necessity of developing their coun- 
try, and of doing it themselves. No man has ever visited China 
who has had the opportunities of seeing Chinese statesmen ac- 
corded to the General, and he has used these opportunities to 
urge China to throw open her barriers, and be one in commerce 
and trade with the outer world. 
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The General formed a high opinion of the Viceroy as a states- 
man of resolute and far-seeing character. This opinion was formed 
after many conversations—official, ceremonial, and personal. 
The visit of the Viceroy to the General was returned next day in 
great pomp. ‘There was a marine guard from the ‘‘ Ashuelot.’’ 
We went to the viceregal palace in the Viceroy’s yacht, and as 
it steamed up the river every foot of ground, every spot on the 
junks, was crowded with people. At the landing troops were 
drawn up. Acchair lined with yellow silk, such a chair as is 
used only by the Emperor, was awaiting the General. As far as 
the eye could reach, the multitude stood expectant and gazing, 
and we went to the palace through a line of troops, who stood 
with arms at ‘‘Present.’? Amid the firing of guns and the beat- 
ing of gongs our procession slowly marched to the palace door. 
The Viceroy, surrounded by his mandarins and attendants, wel- 
comed the General.—JoHN RUSSELL YOUNG. 
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“AVOUR was undoubtedly the mainspring of 
the actual unification of Italy. Whatever 
may have been the dream of enthusiastic 
idealists and revolutionary conspirators, he 
was the statesman who clearly foresaw the 
real problem and the practical means for its 
solution and set all the factors in motion so 
effectually that though he died before their 
full accomplishment, the work still went on 
to its predestined end. 

Camillo Benso di Cavour was born at Turin on the Ist of 
August, 1810. The family of the Bensi is one of the oldest 
of the noble houses of Piedmont. His father, Marquis 
Michele Giuseppe, who took his title from the little village 
of Cavour, had held office in the court of Prince Borghese, 
husband of Pauline Bonaparte, Napoleon’s beautiful sister, 
but in later life abhorred the Revolution. Camillo, a lively 
boy, was sent at the age of ten to the military academy at 
Turin. Here he was appointed page to Prince Charles Albert 
of Savoy, but soon wearied of the dress and etiquette attached 
to the position. Having shown aptitude for mathematics, he 
was commissioned on the engineering staff. While stationed 
at Genoa he was engaged on its fortifications, but his liberal 
talk caused him to be transferred in 1830 to a secluded 
spot. Becoming tired of the restraints of army life, he 
resigned his commission in 1831, much against the desire of 
his father. 

Cavour, being now regarded at the Sardinian court asa 
dangerous fellow, went abroad and spent ten years in foreign 
travel. His sojourn in England and France made him fami- 
liar with the languages, social institutions and economy of 
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those countries. Hence when he returned to Italy he intro- 
duced various improvements on the family estates. He 
assisted in founding the Agricultural Society of Piedmont, 
promoted all kinds of industrial works, the use of steam and 
machinery, the building of railroads, and everything tending 
to the material welfare and prosperity of the country. 

Charles Albert, after an early declaration for liberal gov- 
ernment, had fallen under the control of Austrian agents. But 
in 1847 he began again to avow his desire for Italian indepen- 
dence. Cavour now entered the political field. He disap- 
proved, however, the petty plots and fitful insurrections of the 
Carbonari, as tending only to rivet the Austrian yoke. The 
use of the press was more consonant to his principles. In 
December, 1847, when the ferment of liberal ideas was work- 
ing throughout Italy, Cavour and Balbo founded the Azsor- 
gimento as the organ of their opinions. A few days later, 
Cavour joined with other leading Italians in addressing the 
King of Naples, calling on him to unite in the policy of Pius 
IX. and Charles Albert, “the policy of prudence, forgiveness, 
civilization and Christian charity.’’ But the call was ad- 
dressed to deaf ears. 

Cavour was the first to call for a constitution, that is, a 
limited monarchy, for Sardinia. But the advanced liberals, 
longing for a republic on the French model, reproached him 
with Anglomania. When the revolution occurred, it went 
further than Cavour thought prudent, but being made, his 
endeavor was thenceforth to sustain and direct it to the coun- 
try’s welfare. At the first election after the armistice between 
Sardinia and Austria, Cavour failed to obtain a seat in Parlia- 
ment, but at a supplementary election he was chosen deputy 
for Turin, and took his place among the Constitutionalists. 
After the victory of the Austrians at Custozza, Cavour saw 
distinctly that the only hope of Italy lay in negotiation. Day 
after day in the last months of 1848 he labored to support the 
peace ministry in the chambers and in the press. ‘The revo- 
lutionary party was stronger, and Cavour reluctantly admitted, 
that as war must come, it had better come quickly. On the 
13th of March, 1849, the truce with Austria was declared at 

an end, and ten days later the reign of Charles Albert was 
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terminated by the battle of Novara and his abdication in favor 
of his son. 

Cavour by birth and connections belonged to the aristoc- 
racy, but under the new government of Victor Emmanuel, 
he openly joined the Liberal Party. He directed his opposi- 
tion against the power of the church in civil affairs. He 
supported the movement for annulling ecclesiastical courts 
and rendering the clergy amenable in civil matters to the 
common law. ‘The death of Santa Rosa left a vacancy in the 
cabiret, and public opinion indicated Cavour as the proper 
person to fill it. When the ministers submitted his name 
to Victor Emmanuel, he remarked, ‘‘ Take my word for it, 
your new colleague will turn you all out, and be Prime Min- 
ister himself.’?> He was made minister of Commerce and 
Agriculture, and soon introduced reforms in the Piedmontese 
commercial system, reduced the bread tax, introduced an 
income tax, and modified the laws relating to the press. 
Throughout his career he was an unflinching advocate of the 
freedom of the press and of public discussion. 

In May, 1852, the ministry resigned and a new cabinet 
was formed by D’ Azeglio, without Cavour. But D’Azeglio 
had to retire, and for the next nine years with but short inter- 
vals, Cavour was the Prime Minister of Sardinia. His lead- 
ing object was to secure for his country a higher standing 
amoug the States of Europe. For this he must first build up 
its internal strength. He spent large sums on the restoration 
of the navy, which in fact owes its existence to Cavour. He 
promoted railroad enterprises, and reconstructed the line of 
fortresses, guarding the frontier. While an extreme party 
counselled the confiscation of the church property, Cavour 
contented himself with reducing the number of the clergy, 
suppressing the convents which rendered no active service, 
aud raising the position of the inferior clergy. With the 
spiritual work of the church he never sought to interfere 
His wish was for “‘a free Church in a free State.” 

Cavour’s foreign policy was yet more remarkable. Whe1 
England and France engaged in war with Russia in 1854, 
and sent their armies to the Crimea, Cavour seized the oppor- 
tunity to send a Sardinian contingent in the spring of 1855 
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to take part in the great international struggle. Parties in 
the Sardinian Parliament and some of his colleagues in the 
Cabinet ridiculed and opposed the act, but the King sup- 
ported him. The movement was regarded as audacious by 
other nations, and an Austrian minister declared it a pistol- 
shot fired at the head of Austria. ‘The expedition at first suf- 
fered severely from cholera, and had little opportunity to gain 
distinction, but at last when it won the battle of T’chernaya, 
the national enthusiasm bore down all opposition. 

When the Congress of Paris was summoned in 1856 
to regulate the terms of peace with Russia, Cavour wished 
D’ Azeglio to be sent as the representative of Sardinia, but 
was obliged himself to undertake the mission. In spite of his 
efforts the Congress resolved to separate without considering 
the grievances of Italy against Austria. The great Italian 
patriot then recorded a solemn protest in the face of Europe. 
In a Memorandum addressed to France and England he set 
forth clearly the wishes and the fears not of Sardinia, but of 
Italy. It was officially announced to Europe that the very 
existence of the free State of Sardinia was incompatible with 
the maintenance of Austrian dominion in Italy. 

England remained passive, nay, was positively unfriendly, 
because of its sympathy with Austria in certain directions, 
but Napoleon III. responded to Cavour’s appeal, and in 1858 
made an arrangement with him for a joint war on Austria. 
When this was realized in 1859, Cavour became in Sardinia a 
kind of dictator, filling all the posts of the ministry, as needed 
to help on the war. Although the Peace of Villafranca 
came too early for his purpose, yet the victories, beginning 
at Montebello in May and ending at Solferino in June, termi- 
nated Austrian supremacy in Italy. Central Italy was officially 
annexed to Sardinia, and for the first time in history there 
existed an Italian kingdom worthy of the name of Italy. 
This was suddenly and unexpectedly enlarged by the Nea- 
politan revolution, when General Garibaldi venturously ad- 
vanced from Sicily to Naples, proclaiming along his route 
that he came to unite Italy into one country under the con- 
stitutional sceptre of Victor Emmanuel. Yet it was Cavour 
who, by his bold, wise, prudent, statesmanlike policy, not only 
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set Italy free from the Alps to the Adriatic, but brought her 
states and cities, once so jealous of their freedom, but long 
the unwilling slaves of a relentless despotism, to unite in a 
progressive liberal kingdom. 

The 29th of May, 1861, was the last day of Cavour’s public 
life. His last message to the House of Deputies was a decla- 
ration that all who had fought for Italy deserved well of their 
country. He had long been over-worked, but the feeling of 
responsibility urged him on. On the 30th of May he was 
stricken down with some fever. Victor Emmanuel hastened 
to his bedside, but came away weeping, knowing that the 
great statesman must soon depart. He breathed his last on 
the 6th of June, 1861. 

Count Cavour had never married. He left his property 
to the children of his elder brother, who had always remained 
a supporter of the reactionary party. Cavour was always 
moderate in his opinions, genial and upright. Few states- 
men have left behind them a more stainless name. 

During the years of his official life he had held every office 
in the ministry except that of justice, and in every one by 
mere force of intellect and grasp of mind, he proved himself 
an able administrator, eventually achieving what seemed an 
impossibility. 


ROME, THE CAPITAL OF ITALY. 


IN the first great debate of the Italian Parliament in 1870, when the 
Kingdom of Sardinia was merged into the Kingdom of Italy, and when 
Rome was officially declared the seat of the new monarchy, Cavour 
showed himself equal to the greatness of the occasion. His speeches 
in that debate were the last and greatest triumph of his parliamentary 
career. They have a force of language and a width of view not often 
found in his plain matter-of-fact oratory. An extract is appended. 


The choice of a capital must be determined by high moral con- 
siderations—considerations on which the instinct of each nation 
must decide for itself. Rome, gentlemen, unites all the histori- 
cal, intellectual and moral qualities, which are required to form 
the capital of a great country. Rome is the only city in Italy 
which has few or no municipal traditions. Her history, from the 
days of the Czesars unto our own, is that of a city whose import- 
ance stretches far beyond her own territory—of a city destined to 
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be the capital of a great country. Convinced, deeply convinced, 
as I am of this truth, I think it my bounden duty to proclaim it 
as solemnly as I can before you and before the country. I think 
it my duty, also, to appeal, under these circumstances, to the 
patriotism of all our most illustrious cities, when I beg them to 
cease all discussion on this subject, so that Europe may become 
aware that the necessity of having Rome for our capital is recog- 
nized and proclaimed by the whole nation. I think that I have 
some personal claim to make this appeal to those who, for rea- 
sons that I respect, differ from me in this question. I do not wish, 
gentlemen, to lay any claim to the stoicism of an ancient Spartan ; 
I admit frankly, that for me it is a bitter grief to be obliged to 
tell my native city that she must renounce at once and for ever 
all hope of retaining within her walls the seat of government. 
Yes, gentlemen, in as far as I personally am concerned, I shall 
go to Rome with sorrow. Having but little taste for art, I am 
persuaded that, amidst the splendid monuments of ancient and 
modern Rome, I shall regret the formal and unadorned streets of 
my native city. But there is one thing, gentlemen, I can assert 
confidently, knowing well the character of my fellow-citizens,— 
knowing, because I have seen them in the hour of trial, that they 
have been always ready for the greatest sacrifices on behalf of 
the sacred cause of Italy,—having witnessed the resolution, I will 
not say the joy, with which they faced the danger of a hostile 
occupation,—acquainted, I repeat, with all their feelings, I assert 
in their name, as deputy of Turin, without fear of contradiction, 
that my city is ready to submit herself to this last great sacrifice 
for the sake of Italy... . 

I reckon it a certainty, if we cannot employ the powerful 
argument, that, without Rome for a capital, Italy can never be 
firmly united, nor the peace of Europe securely established, then 
we shall never be able to induce either the Catholic world, or 
that nation which believes it to be its duty and its post, to act as 
representative of the Catholic world, to consent to the union of 
Rome with Italy. 

To prove the truth of this assertion, let me make an hypo- 
thesis. Suppose that the residence of the Sovereign Pontiff, 
instead of being at Rome, in the centre of Italy, in that city 
which unites so many historical traditions, was situated on the 
borders of the Peninsula, in some town of importance if you like, 
but to which no great historical prestige attached. Suppose, for 
instance, that the ancient ecclesiastical city of Aquilea had been 
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restored, and that the Papacy held its residence there, do you 
believe it would be easy to obtain the consent of the Catholic 
powers to the separation of the spiritual and temporal power 
in this corner of the Italian land? No, gentlemen; you know it 
would not. 

I am aware that in such a case as this, you might assert the 
principle of non-intervention, the right that every people has to 
manifest its own wishes, and all the grand maxims on which 
international law is based. 

But diplomatists would tell you that in politics there are no 
absolute principles—that all laws have their exceptions—that we 
ourselves have no idea of applying to all parts of Italy the princi 
ple of nationality, and that, as we are content to leave Malta in the 
hands of England, we may well consent to a territory not essen- 
tial to the formation of Italy, remaining subject to the Papal 
dominion. 

We should be told, too, that the interests of Italy, being in 
this instance of a secondary order, could not overbalance the 
general interests of humanity ; and I assure you that against 
such arguments as these the finest declamations in the name of 
abstract principles and moral justice would prove of no effect. 
Our Minister of Foreign Affairs, even if he had the good fortune 
of being assisted by all the professors of international law that 
could be found, would never succeed in convincing the diplo- 
matists with whom he had to treat; and no negotiations could 
solve a question based on such terms. I know that when all 
other arguments failed we might employ the final argument of 
cannon balls; but we are all, I trust, convinced that this is an 
argument not to be adopted in this question. 

I repeat; then, that a declaration of the absolute necessity for 
Italy of possessing Rome as her capital, is not only a prudent 
and opportune measure, but an indispensable condition towards 
the success of any steps the Government may take for the solution 
of the Roman question. 

If the overthrow of the Aereorel power was to prove fatal 
to the independence of the Church, then I should state without 
hesitation, that the union of Rome with Italy would not only be 
fatal to Catholicism, but to Italy itself. I cannot conceive a 
greater calamity for a civilized people than to see civil and reli- 
gious authority united in one hand, and that hand the hand of 
government. The history of all ages and all countries establishes 
this fact; wherever these two authorities have been united, civi- 
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lization has almost instantaneously ceased advancing, and has 
never failed to retrograde ultimately ; the most odious of despot- 
isms has been established ; and this result has happened equally 
whenever a sacerdotal caste has assumed spiritual power. Every- 
where this fatal confusion of authority has led to the same result. 
God grant, gentlemen, that this may never be the case with us. 

It is my opinion, then, that the independence and dignity of 
the Sovereign Pontiff, as well as the independence of the Church, 
would be protected by the separation of the temporal and spiritual 
authority ; by the free application of the principle of liberty to 
the relations of civil and religious society. 

It is evident, gentlemen, thatif this separation could be effected 
in any clear, definite and irrevocable manner, and if the independ- 
ence of the Church could be thus established, the independence 
of the Pope would be placed upon a far surer foundation than it 
is at present. His authority would become more effectual when 
no longer trammeled by all those ‘‘concordats,’’ and all these 
bargains, which always have been, and always will remain, indis- 
pensable, as long as the Pope continues to be a temporal sovereign. 
These weapons, with which civil authority, both in Italy and 
elsewhere, has been obliged to arm itself in self-defence, will be- 
come needless when the Pontiff confines himself to the exercise 
of his spiritual powers; and the authority of the Pope, far from 
diminishing, will increase enormously in its rightful sphere. 

The great object, then, is to persuade the Holy Father that 
the Church can be independent without temporal power. But it 
seems to me that when we present ourselves before the Sovereign 
Pontiff and can say to him, ‘‘ Holy Father, the temporal power 
is no longer a guarantee for your independence. Renounce it, 
and we will give you that liberty which for three centuries you 
have sought in vain to obtain from all the great Catholic powers 
—that liberty, a few fragments of which you have wrung from 
them by ‘concordats,’ on condition of parting with great privi- 
leges, and of restricting the very use of your spiritual authority 
—that very liberty which you have never obtained from those 
powers, who boast of being your allies, we, your devoted sons, 
come to offer you in all its fullness. We are ready to proclaim 
in Italy the great principle of a free Church in a free State.— 
Count CAVOUR. 


ANY Irishmen driven from their native land 
on account of their religion have sought 
refuge in France and Spain, and have risen 
to distinction in their new homes. Among 
these was John Baptist MacMahon, born at 
Limerick in 1715. Favoring the cause of 
the Stuarts, and unable to obtain education 
in Ireland, he went to Paris, where he be- 
came a physician. At his death in 1775 he 

left two sons, who both entered the French army. The elder, 
Charles Laurence, became a marquis and a Chevalier of St. 
Louis. On the restoration of the Bourbons in 1814, he was 
made a Field-Marshal, and in 1827 was named a peer of 
France. He died in 1830. The younger son became a colonel 
in the Hussars of the Guard in 1783, and during the Revolu- 
tion went abroad with other royalists. He was afterwards an 
intimate friend of King Charles X. Of his four sons, the 
third, Marie Edme Patrick Maurice, was destined to rise to 
the head of the French Republic. He was born at Sully, in 
the department of Saone et Loire, on July 13, 1808. He was 
educated at the military school of St. Cyr, and graduated 
with high honors in October, 1827. He took part as a lieu- 
tenant in the expedition to Algiers in 1830, and received the 
cross of Knight of the Legion of Honor. He steadily rose 
in rank, serving in France as well as Algiers until 1845, when 
he was commissioned colonel. As brigadier-general in 1848, 
he took command of the province of Oran, andas general of 
division in 1852, had the military government of Constantine. 
In August, 1855, MacMahon was sent to the Crimea in 
command of a division of infantry. General Pelissier was 
then preparing for a grand assault on Sebastopol, and he as- 
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signed the most difficult part—the storming of the Malakoff— 
to the fresh troops brought by MacMahon. When informed 
of this their commander replied, ‘Count upon us, General.’’ 
On the 8th of September the fort of the Malakoff fell into 
their power, but had immediately to be defended against the 
strenuous efforts of the Russians to recover their lost position. 
Mines had been laid, and nearly forty-five tons of powder 
were ready to be exploded beneath the occupants of the fort. 
But MacMahon’s engineer discovered and severed the connec- 
tions. "Thus the French were able to hold the key of Sebasto- 
pol, and the further defence of that city became impossible. 
The Russians fired the town during the night and left its 
ruins to their foes. MacMahon received for his exploit the 
Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor, and in June, 1856, was 
named Senator and appointed to the command of the reserves. 
MacMahon, having returned to his work in Algiers, distin- 
guished himself in pursuit of the Kabyles, and in September, 
1858, was made commander-in-chief of the forces in Algeria. 
When the Italian war with Austria broke out in April, 1859, 
he was placed in command of the Second Corps. On June 3 
he routed an Austrian corps, and on the next day arrived at 
the battle of Magenta in time to render it a decisive victory. 
But for his timely approach Napoleon III. and the King of 
Sardinia would have been defeated by the Austrian army, 
which outnumbered their combined forces. For his services 
on the field MacMahon was made Marshal, and afterwards 
received the title of Dukeof Magenta. ‘Twenty days later he 
assisted in achieving the victory of Solferino, which brought 
the war to a close. Marshal MacMahon returned to Paris, 
and was placed in charge of the Lille military district. In 
September, 1864, he was made governor-general of Algeria, 
but his personal system of government proveda failure. The 
European colonists left in large numbers, and thousands of 
the natives perished from famine. In1870the Marshal twice 
offered his resignation, but it was not accepted. He was re- 
called, however, to take part in the war with Prussia. 
Marshal MacMahon in July took command of the First 
- Army Corps, and had charge of the defence of Alsace. Napo- 
leon III. was nominally commander-in-chief, but his presence 
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in the field hampered the action of the real chiefs. On Au- 
gust 2d MacMahon was ordered to move eastwardly from 
Metz. He advanced as far as Woerth with 40,000 men, when 
on the 6th he was suddenly overwhelmed by twice that num- 
ber under Crown Prince Charles of Prussia. Cut off from the 
main army, he could maintain his ground only by hard fight- 
ing, but he finally succeeded in retreating in good order. His 
design was to fall back on Paris, but he was directed to march 
to the relief of Bazaine at Metz. ‘Then he was driven by the 
Germans towards Sedan. ‘The desperate nature of the con- 
flict of September 1st was fully realized by the Marshal. 
‘‘Leave me, my friends,’’ he said to the officers who sought 
to prevent his entering the struggle, “let me show those kings 
and princes who hide behind masses of men, that a Marshal 
of France knows how to fight, and when beaten, how to die.’’ 
At 6 A.M. he was severely wounded in the thigh, and the com- 
mand devolved on General Wimpffen, who, after a gallant 
but hopeless struggle, signed the capitulation. MacMahon 
became a prisoner of war, and remained at Wiesbaden until 
the treaty of peace was signed. 

Returning to France in March, 1871, he was greeted by 
Thiers, ‘fas the Chevalier without fear and without reproach.’’ 
He was placed in command of the Army of Versailles, has- 
tily gathered to rescue the capital from the Communists. 
It began operations April 11, and moved forward steadily 
fighting through the suburbs of Paris until May 26. His 
army lost 7500 men before the Communists submitted, after 
setting fire to the city. When order was restored, the royal- 
ists hoped that MacMahon would use the army to bring back 
the Bourbon king, Comte de Chambord. But he felt it his 
duty to serve loyally the new Republic, as he had served the 
previous governments. He declared he was no politician, 
but his monarchical inclinations were well known and he was 
marked as a candidate for the highest position in the Repub- 
lic. ‘Thiers’ resignation was accepted in May, 1873, and Mac- 
Mahon was immediately chosen to succeed him. ‘The Duc de 
Broglie was placed at the head of the ministry, and there were 
many signs of a conservative reaction. But the rapid advance 
of republican sentiment compelled his withdrawal, and the 
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tenure of each successive ministry became less secure. In 
1875 the Republican Constitution was definitely formed. As 
the Senate was at first formed, it had a monarchical majority. 
The Legitimists and the Orleanists had united their forces. 
MacMahon, though his sympathies were with them, would 
enter into no conspiracy, but declared he would execute what- 
ever the National Assembly would decree. By his loyal 
adherence to the Constitution he saved France from another 
revolution. At last, wearied with the attempt to keep pace 
with the changes of public opinion, he recalled the Duc de 
Broglie as his chief adviser. The Chamber of Deputies was 
then dissolved, but the new elections showed a decided in- 
crease of Republicans, they having 335 members against 198 
of all other parties. The President was therefore obliged to 
form a cabinet of Republicans, with whom he had little sym- 
pathy. He retained his office, however, and did the honors of 
the Republic to foreign visitors during the Paris Exposition 
of 1878. In the following January the Republicans demanded 
the removal of some Bonapartist generals for their pernicious 
political activity, but the President, with his strong military 
spirit, refused. He therefore resigned the Presidency Jan- 
uary 30, 1879. 

Marshal MacMahon retired to La Forest, poorer than when 
he became President. He had declined the large allowance 
granted him for traveling expenses during his term. ‘To his 
successor, Grévy, he presented the plate necessary for service 
at the Elysée. "Though Marshal MacMahon retained his 
army tank, he henceforth lived a quiet, peaceful life, undis- 
turbed by public cares. When he was offered a dignified 
position, he replied : ‘‘ When a man has been first in his coun- 
try, he can become nothing less, except as a soldier on the 
frontier, facing the enemy.’’? He died in October, 1893. 


THE BATTLE OF MAGENTA. 


(June 4, 1859.) 

On June 3d, General MacMahon, commanding the Second 
Corps of the French army, routed an Austrian corps at Roecchetta- 
' The Emperor Napoleon III. and the King of Sardinia had but 
%5,000 men when they found that the Austrians to the number 
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of 125,000, under General Gyulai, had already crossed the 
Ticino. 

The 4th of June had been fixed by the Emperor for the defi- 
nite occupation of the left bank of the Ticino. General MacMa- 
hon’s corps d’armée, strengthened by the division of the Volti- 
geurs of the Imperial Guard, and followed by the whole army of 
the King of Sardinia, was to advance from Turbigo on Buffalora 
and Magenta, while the division of the grenadiers of the Imperial 
Guard was to carry the téte-de-pont of Buffalora on the left bank, 
and Marshal Canrobert’s corps d’armée was to advance along the 
right bank to cross at the same point. 

The execution of this plan was frustrated by one of those ac- 
cidents which must always be expected in warfare. The army of 
the King of Sardinia was delayed in crossing the river, and only 
one of his divisions was able to follow the corps of General 
MacMahon at a distance. When Marshal Canrobert’s corps left 
Novara to join the Emperor, who had proceeded in person to the 
bridge of Buffalora, it found the road so encumbered that it was 
very late in reaching the banks of the Ticino. So matters stood, 
and the Emperor awaited, not without anxiety, the signal of the 
atrival of General MacMahon’s corps at Buffalora. About two 
o’clock he heard a heavy fusillade and cannonade in that quarter. 
The General was coming up. This was the moment to support 
him by advancing on Magenta. 

The Emperor at once threw Wimpffen’s brigade against the 
formidable positions occupied by the Austrians in front of the 
bridge; Cler’s brigade followed up the movement. The heights 
which border the canal and village of Buffalora were soon carried 
by the impetuosity of the French, but they then found themselves 
opposed to formidable bodies, whom they could not drive back, 
and who stopped their advance. Marshal Canrobert’s column 
had not yet come up, and, on the other hand, the cannonade 
and fusillade which had announced the arrival of General Mac- 
Mahon, had completely ceased. Had the General’s column been 
repulsed, and would the division of the Grenadiers of the Guard 
have to sustain alone the whole strength of the enemy ? 

The position of the Austrians was this: When they learned 
on the night of June 2d that the French army had made itself 
master of the passage of the Ticino at Turbigo, they rapidly re- 
crossed the river at Vigevano with three of their corps d’armée, 
who burned the bridges behind them. On the morning of the 
4th they were opposite the Emperor 125,000 strong, and it was 
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against such a disproportionate force that the division of the 
Grenadiers of the Guard, with the Emperor, had to compete. At 
this critical moment General Regnaud de Saint d’Angley dis- 
played immense energy, as did also the generals under his orders. 
General of Division Mellinet had two horses shot under him, 
General Cler fell mortally wounded, General Wimpffen was 
wounded in the head. Commandants Desme and Maudhuy, of 
the Grenadiers of the Guard, were killed; the Zouaves lost 200 
men, and the Grenadiers suffered not less. 

Finally, after a long wait of four hours, during waich Mel- 
linet’s division sustained without flinching the attacks of the 
enemy, Picard’s brigade, led by Marshal Canrobert, arrived on 
the field of battle. Shortly afterward Vinoy’s division joined 
General Niel’s corps, which the Emperor had sent for, and finally 
Renault’s and Trochu’s divisions of Canrobert’s corps. At the 
same time General MacMahon’s cannon became again audible in 
the distance. "The General’s corps, retarded in its advance, and 
less numerous than it should have been, had advanced in two 
columns on Magenta and Buffalora. 

The Emperor was in considerable danger, and it would have 
fared very ill with his fortunes had not MacMahon sent to the 
support of the Imperial Guard the division of General Espinasse, 
which enabled them tore-form. Had the Austrian general known 
what he was about, he would have continued his attack on this, 
the weakest point of the French line, but fancying that the 
bridge over the canal was the weakest point, he marched his 
troops out of Buffalora, and by a slanting movement threw the 
bulk of his forces against the French at the bridge. These were 
unable to resist against the overwhelming masses thus hurled 
against them. Whole brigades were cut through by mere weight 
of the attacking columns and forced back as far as Robecco; the 
day would have been won, but Gyulai had a man of genius to 
contend with. 

McMahon immediately brought up fresh forces, consisting of 
the division of General Renault and the voltigeurs of the Imperial 
Guard, who had suffered least at Buffalora, and forming a com- 
pact mass with them, forced the enemy back from Robecco to 
Ponte Magenta, and, after a terrible contest, drove the Austrians 
as far back as Magenta itself. The Austrians were at this junc- 
ture reinforced by a portion of the corps d’armée of General Clam 
Gallas, who arrived from Milan, and the French were again 
forced back to Ponte Magenta, which became a sort of Hougomont 
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for the French and Austrian armies. It was taken and retaken 
not less than seven times. 

At about eight o’clock the fortune of the day was decided by 
the superiority of the new rifle guns. General Auger placed ten 
batteries of these guns on the embankment of the railway just 
below Buffalora, thus taking the Austrians in the flank. Two 
regiments of Uhlans made desperate efforts to charge the guns, 
but almost perished in the attempt or were taken prisoners. While 
this frightful fire had thrown the Austrians, who up to sunset 
had had the best of the fighting, into confusion, General Mac- 
Mahon, to whose activity, daring and intelligence the French 
owed their victory, formed another line of battle out of the debris 
of the broken divisions, and made another advance. This de- 
cided the retreat of the Austrians. They had lost 10,000 in killed 
and wounded and 7,000 prisoners. The Allies lost 4,000 in killec 
and wounded. 

The next day the Emperor Napoleon presented a Marshal’s 
baton to General MacMahon, and later conferred upon him the 
Dukedom of Magenta. 


YN English history William Pitt, son of the Earl 
i of Chatham, has been called ‘‘ the Great Com- 
moner.’’ Much more appropriately in Amer- 
ican history has Thaddeus Stevens, who rose 
from obscurity to sway the will of Congress in 
a momentous period, earned the same designa- 
tion. As member of the lower House, by sheer force of intel- 
lect he directed the legislation of the nation. Fearless, out- 
spoken, truth-loving, sarcastic, he compelled faltering parti- 
sans to adopt his radical measures. His life was devoted to 
the services of the poor and the down-trodden, and with them 
at his death he made his grave. 

Thaddeus Stevens was born at Danville, Caledonia county, 
Vermont, on the 4th of April, 1792. His parents were poor, 
but as he was club-footed and sickly, he was excused from hard 
work, while his mother, noted as a charitable Christian, toiled 
to give him an education. He entered Vermont University 
in 1810, and when two years later it was closed on account of 
the war with Great Britain, he turned to Dartmouth College. 
After graduating in 1814 he began to study law at Peacham, 
Vermont, but soon removed to York, Pennsylvania, to teach 
school. His law studies were kept up, but when he applied 
for examination he found that the bar of Adams county had 
made a tule excluding any one who pursued other occupation 
while studying law. Stevens crossed the boundary into Mary- 
land, and was there admitted at Bel Air in 1816. He settled 
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at Gettysburg for practice, and after a severe struggle with 
poverty attracted attention by his forcible pleas. A dozen 
years were devoted strictly to his profession, but in 1828 he 
showed his political tendency by supporting John Quincy 
Adams for the Presidency. Next the National Anti-Masonic 
Convention at Baltimore in 1831 gave him prominence. This 
was the first of those conventions which are now the accepted 
way of all parties for nominating candidates for the Presi- 
dency. Stevens, whose congenital deformity excluded him 
from becoming a Mason, resented this exclusion. Through- 
out his life he opposed with all his might every form of ex- 
clusive privileges. The Anti-Masonic party was a product of 
the same jealous democratic spirit which had raised an outcry 
against the Society of the Cincinnati at the close of the Revo- 
lutionary War. In the titles and honors of the order the 
Anti-Masons saw the outcropping of an unconstitutional, 
aristocratic hierarchy. Its secrecy and its alleged concealment 
of crime condemned it. In their judgment these charges were 
exemplified in the abduction and murder of William Morgan, 
a resident of Batavia, New York, who had prepared a work 
disclosing the secrets of the first three degrees of Masonry. 
Believing the liberties of the country to be in danger, many 
prominent men had united in the national convention to resist 
the danger. They nominated William Wirt, of Virginia, who 
had been a Mason, but had renounced the order. But the 
military glory of General Jackson easily won the contest in 
1832. Vermont was the only State that gave its electoral vote 
to Wirt. But a year later Stevens was a member of the Penn- 
sylvania legislature, and at once offered a resolution for an 
investigation of Masonry. It was defeated, but he renewed 
the effort in the next session, and then again until the inves- 
tigation was ordered in 1835. It was soon balked by inability 
to secure testimony. But in the same session Stevens secured 
a notable triumph by saving the bill establishing a free- 
school system. ‘To do this he had to unite with those whose 
course in the main he opposed, and to resist an almost over- 
whelming flood of petitions against the measure. In 1836 
Stevens, in the State Constitutional Convention, opposed the 
restriction of suffrage to white men. On this account he 
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would not sign the report recommending the new Constitu- 
tion to the people. 

Stevens was now a Whig, and in a struggle about a con- 
tested election in Philadelphia in 1838 was the leader of his 
party in what was called the Buckshot war in the legislature. 
Both parties claimed to have elected a Speaker of the House, 
and their supporters appeared in arms, some having guns 
loaded with buckshot. The governor called on President 
Van Buren for troops, but he wisely declined to interfere. In 
a few days the State militia began to appear and act under 
the governor’s orders. Finally the Whigs submitted to the 
Democratic organization, Stevens alone holding out. At the 
special session in May, 1839, his seat was declared vacant, but 
he was immediately re-elected and took his seat. 

In 1842 Stevens removed to Lancaster, as a better field for 
his legal abilities. His strength lay in argument, in con- 
vincing judges and juries. He took no notes and cited few 
authorities, but he set forth luminously the main facts of his 
case, and by earnestness and energy carried all before him. In 
1848 he was elected to Congress asa Whig. His hostility to 
slavery was shown in his vigorous opposition to Clay’s com- 
promise of 1850, and the Fugitive Slave Law. The Demo- 
cratic party came into power, and for six years Stevens was 
out of Congress, attending to his professional duties, but 
watching closely the Kansas-Nebraska struggle. The Repub- 
lican party came into existence in 1854, and Stevens became 
at once an active member. He entered Congress again in 
1859, being then in his sixty-eighth year. It was not until 
the second year of the Civil War that his leadership was 
manifest. While others were misled by their hopes or fears, 
Stevens saw clearly the magnitude of the crisis, the terrible 
nature of the conflict, the obstinate resistance of the South, 
the appalling cost of victory. He early urged the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves as a war-measure. He recognized the seces- 
sion of the Southern States as an accomplished fact, depriving 
them henceforth of any rights under the Constitution. He 
held that it was the duty of the nation to put down the re- 
bellion, coerce the rebels and confiscate their property. He 
considered it a mistake to recognize the Confederates as bel- 
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ligerents and establish a blockade. Better results could have 
been obtained by repealing the law creating the ports of entry 
in the seceded States. He voted to admit West Virginia as a 
new State, and justified the act as done, not under the Con- 
stitution, but under the laws of war. 

After the close of the war Stevens advocated rigorous 
measures for the reconstruction of the Southern States on the 
basis of universal freedom. His spirit was roused when he 
saw that President Johnson had commenced the amnesty of 
rebels and the immediate restoration of the Southern States 
to all their former rights and privileges. At the opening of 
the next session of Congress, December 4, 1865, he called for 
a special committee of fifteen on Reconstruction. Of that 
committee he was chairman. It began by continuing the 
Freedmen’s Bureau, and when the President vetoed the bill, 
it was passed over the veto. The aim of Stevens was to es- 
tablish and safeguard the right of the negro to suffrage. The 
ensuing struggle between the President and Congress was in 
reality between Andrew Johnson and Thaddeus Stevens, both 
men of obstinate convictions, the one supported by all the 
power of the Presidency, the other obliged to gather a major- 
ity in Congress to sustain his views. Stevens was now phys- 
ically a feeble, dying man. He was daily carried into the 
House by two stalwart blacks. He insisted on the military 
government of the South as conquered territory until the 
Southern States should be reconstructed on republican prin- 
ciples, until all their citizens, black as well as white, should 
participate in the formation and execution of the State laws. 

The prolonged strife between the Republican Congress 
and the President culminated in the impeachment of Andrew 
Johnson. Stevens, as chairman of the committee on Recon- 
struction, presented the resolution in the House on February 
22, 1868, and three days later notified the Senate of the action 
of the House.. His failing health prevented his taking a 
prominent part in the trial. Yet his was the spirit that ani- 
mated the actors. The decision was made on that count of 
the indictment which he had himself framed. It failed by 
one vote to secure the necessary two-thirds to convict. The 
sober judgment of the Republican party in later years has 
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approved the decision of the Senate. It has acknowledged 
that an extreme partisan triumph at the time might have 
been dangerous to the liberties of the country. Vet it wasa 
real triumph for the feeble old man to have baffled the policy 
of the President, and to have finally established the equality 
of all men before the law. Less than six months after the 
impeachment trial, Stevens died August 11, 1868. His body, 
after lying in the rotunda of the Capitol, was taken to Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. By his will, it was buried in a secluded 
cemetery, whose rules excluded no person on account of race. 

The public career of Thaddeus Stevens was dominated by 
a strenuous regard for the equality of all men. Lame from 
birth and compelled to work his way upward through adverse 
conditions, he constantly exhibited generosity to the strug- 
gling and afflicted. Towards those whom he regarded as 
their oppressors he manifested unrelenting hostility, and used 
reckless invective. Though not an eloquent orator, he had 
great power of sarcasm, and his cutting remarks stung to the 
quick those who opposed his measures. No President was 
ever more completely impaled by reproach than was Andrew 
Johnson, whom Stevens referred to as ‘‘the man at the other 
end of the avenue.” Stevens’s ready wit had a basis of gayety, 
and was often used against his own infirmities as against his 
fellow-members. But in the great work of national legisla- 
tion he was intensely earnest and self-sacrificing. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN COMMONER. 


(Sumner’s Eulogy on Thaddeus Stevens, delivered in the United States 
Senate, December 18, 1868.) 


Stevens was a child of New England, but after completing his 
education he found a home in Pennsylvania, which had already 
given birth to Giddings. If this great central State can claim 
one of these remarkable men by adoption only, it may claim the 
other by paternity. Their names are among its best glories. 

Two things Stevens did for his adopted State, by which he 
repaid largely all her hospitality and favor. He taught her to 
cherish education for the people, and he taught her respect for 
human rights. The latter lesson was slower learned than the 
former. In the prime of life, when his faculties were in their 
highest vigor, he became conspicuous for earnest effort, crowned 
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by most persuasive speech, whose echoes have not yet died away, 
for those common schools, which, more even than railroads, are the 
handmaids of civilization, besides being the true support of re- 
publican government. His powerful word turned the scale, and 
a great cause was won. ‘This same powerful word was given 
promptly and without hesitation to that other cause, suffering 
then from constant and most cruel outrage. Here he stood always 
like a pillar. Suffice it to say that he was one of the earliest of 
Abolitionists, accepting thename and bearing the reproach. Not 
a child in Pennsylvania, conning a spelling-book beneath the 
humble rafters of a village school, who does not owe him grati- 
tude ; not a citizen, rejoicing in that security which is found only 
in liberal institutions, founded on the equal rights of all, who is 
not his debtor. 

When he entered Congress it was as champion. His conclu- 
sions were already matured, and he saw his duty plain before 
him. The English poet foreshadows him when he pictures— 


“One in whom persuasion and belief 
Had ripened into faith, and faith become 
A passionate conviction.” 


Slavery was wrong, and he would not tolerate it. Slave-masters, 
brimming with slavery, were imperious and lawless. From him 
they learned to see themselves as others saw them. Strong in 
his cause and in the consciousness of power, he did not shrink 
from any encounter, and, when it was joined, he used not only 
argument and history, but all those other weapons by which a 
bad cause is exposed to scorn and contempt. Nobody said more 
in fewer words, or gave to language a sharper bite. Speech was 
with him at times a cat-o’-nine tails, and woe to the victim on 
whom the terrible lash descended. 

Does any one doubt the justifiableness of such debate? Sar- 
casm, satire, and ridicule are not given in vain. ‘They have an 
office to perform in the economies of life. They are faculties to be 
employed prudently in support of truth and justice. A good cause 
is helped if its enemies are driven back ; and it cannot be doubted 
that the supporters of wrong and the procrastinators shrank often 
before the weapons he wielded. Soft words turn away wrath ; 
but there is a time for strong words as for soft words. Did not 
the Saviour seize the thongs with which to drive the money- 
changers from the temple? Our money-changers long ago 
planted themselves within our temple. Was it not right to lash 
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them away? Such an exercise of power in a generous cause 
must not be confounded with that personality of debate which 
has its origin in nothing higher than irritability, jealousy, or 
spite. In this sense, Thaddeus Stevens was never personal. No 
personal thought or motive controlled him. What he said was 
for his country and mankind. 

As the rebellion assumed its gigantic proportions, he saw 
clearly that it could be smitten only through slavery ; and, when 
after a bloody struggle it was too tardily vanquished, he saw 
clearly that there could be no true peace except by founding the 
new government on the equal rights of all. And this policy he 
urged with a lofty dogmatism which was as beneficent as uncom- 
promising. The rebels burned his property in Pennsylvania, and 
there were weaklings who attributed his conduct to the smart at 
his loss. How little they understood his nature! Injury pro- 
vokes and sometimes excusesresentment. But it was not in him 
to allow a private grief to influence his public conduct. The 
losses of the iron-master were forgotten in the duties of the states- 
man. He asked nothing for himself. He did not ask his own 
rights except as the rights of man. 

I know not if he could be called an orator; perhaps, like Fox, 
he were better called a debater. And yet I doubt if words were 
ever delivered with more effect than when, broken with years and 
decay, he stood before the Senate, and in the name of the House 
of Representatives, and of all the people of the United States, im- 
peached Andrew Johnson, President of the United States, of high 
crimes and misdemeanors in office. Who can forget his steady, 
solemn utterance of this great arraignment? ‘The words were 
few, but they will sound through the ages. The personal tri- 
umph in his position at that moment was merged in the historic 
grandeur of the occasion. For a long time, against opposition of 
all kinds, against misconceptions of the law and against apolo- 
gies for transactions without apology, he had insisted on im- 
peachment ; and now this old man, tottering to your door, dragged 
the Chief Magistrate of the Republic to judgment. It was he 
who did this thing ; and I should do poor justice to his life if on 
this occasion I failed to express my gratitude for the heroic deed. 
His merit is none the less because other influences prevailed in 
the end. His example will remain forever. 

In the House, which was the scene of his triumphs, I never 
heard him but once ; but I cannot forget the noble eloquence of that 
brief speech. I was there by accident just ashe rose. Hedid not 
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speak more than ten minutes ; but every sentence seemed an ora- 
tion. With unhesitating plainness he arraigned Pennsylvania 
for her denial of equal rights to an oppressed race, and rising 
with the theme, declared that this State had not a Republican 
government. His explicitness was the more striking because he 
was the representative of Pennsylvania. Nobody, who has con- 
sidered with any care what constitutes a Republican government, 
especially since the definition supplied by our Declaration of In- 
dependence, can doubt that he was right. His words will live as 
the courageous testimony of a great character on this important 
question. 

The last object of his life was the establishment of equal rights 
throughout the whole country by the recognition of the require- 
ment of the Declaration of Independence. I have before me two 
letters in which he records his convictions, which are, perhaps, 
more weighty, because the result of most careful consideration, 
when age had furnished experience and tempered the judgment. 

‘*T have,’’ says he, ‘‘long, and with such ability as I could 
command, reflected upon the subject of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, and finally have come to the sincere conclusion that 
universal suffrage was one of the inalienable rights intended to be 
embraced in that instrument.’’ It is difficult to see how there 
can be any hesitation on this point, when the great title-deed ex- 
pressly says that governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. But this is not the only instance in 
which he was constrained by the habits of that profession which 
he practiced so successfully. A great Parliamentarian of France 
has said: ‘‘’The more one is a lawyer the less he is a Senator.”’ 
If Stevens reached his conclusion slowly, it was because he had 
not completely emancipated himself from that technical reasoning 
which is the boast of the lawyer rather than of the statesman. 
The pretension that the power to determine the qualifications of 
voters embraced the power to exclude for color was included in 
the asserted power of the States to make regulations for the elec- 
tive franchise seems at first to have deceived him, as if it was not 
insulting to the reason and shocking to the moral sense to sup- 
pose that any unalterable physical condition, such as color of 
hair, eyes or skin could be a qualification, and as if it was not 
equally offensive to suppose that under a power to determine 
qualifications or tomake regulations a race could be disfranchised. 
Of course this whole pretension is a technicality set up against 
human rights. Nothing can be plainer than that a technicality 
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may be employed in favor of human rights, but never against 
them. Stevens came to his conclusion at last and rested in it 
firmly. It was his final aspiration to see it prevail. He had seen 
much for which he had striven embodied in the institutions of his 
country. He had seen slavery abolished. He had seen the freed- 
man lifted to equality of political rights by act of Congress; he 
had seen the colored race throughout the whole land lifted to 
equality of civil rights by act of Congress. It only remained that 
he should see them throughout the whole land lifted to the same 
equality in political rights, and then the promises of the Declara- 
tion of Independence would be all fulfilled. But he was called 
away before this final triumph. A great writer of antiquity, a 
perpetual authority, tells us that ‘‘ the chief duty of friends is not 
to honor the departed by idle grief, but to remember their pur- 
poses and to carry out their mandates.’’ These are the words of 
Tacitus. I venture to add that we shall best honor him whom 
we now celebrate, if we adopt his aspiration and strive for its 
fulfillment.—CHARLES SUMNER. 


THEO PORE MSTMEEP TH Te ew 
aspen MB mee en ms 


WHEN Abraham Lincoln was assassinated 
Andrew Johnson was constitutionally sum- 
moned to be President of the United States. 
By force of character and political ability 
he had already risen from a very humble 
station toa high place in the National Gov- 
ernment. He had enjoyed public esteem 
as a leader until his own conduct at his 
inauguration as Vice-President seemed to show moral unfit- 
ness for the gigantic task which soon devolved upon him. 
The inherent difficulty of his new work was increased by 
unfortunate events and by unexpected changes and diversities 
of opinion among his advisers and in Congress. After three 
years of discord Johnson was impeached, and narrowly es- 
caped conviction. 

Andrew Johnson belonged to the poor whites of the South. 
He was born on December 29, 1808, at Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and when but three years old lost his father. At the 
age of ten Andrew was apprenticed to a tailor, and did not 
learn to read till later. At sixteen he ran away to South 
Carolina, where he obtained employment as a journeyman 
tailor. T’wo years later he removed with his mother and 
step-father to Greenville, Tennessee, where he married. His 
wife taught him to write and cipher. At the age of twenty 
he joined in organizing a Workingmen’s Party, and by their 
aid was soon elected alderman. His activity in a young 
men’s debating society made him popular. From 1830 for 
three years he was mayor, and afterwards held other local 
positions. In 1835 he was elected to the State Legislature, 
and there opposed the incurring of a debt of $4,000,000 for 
macadamized roads. ‘This caused his defeat at the next elec 
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tion, but when his prophecies as to the waste of money proved 
true, he was restored to office. In 1841 he was elected to the 
State Senate, and two years later was sent to Congress. Here 
he supported the annexation of ‘Texas, the war with Mexico, 
and the Tariff of 1846, and proved himself a steadfast South- 
ern Democrat. 

Johnson was elected Governor of Tennessee in 1853, and 
after an exciting contest was re-elected two years later. The 
character of this election is shown by what occurred at the 
opening of ameeting. Johnson laid a pistol on the desk, and 
said: “ Fellow-citizens, I have been informed that part of the 
business to be transacted on the present occasion is the assas- 
sination of the individual who now has the honor of address- 
ing you. I beg respectfully to propose that this be the first 
business in order. ‘Therefore, if any man has come here to- 
night for the purpose indicated, I do not say to him, ‘Let him 
speak,’ but, ‘Let him shoot.’’’? He paused for a minute with 
his hand on his pistol, and then said: ‘*‘ Gentlemen, it appears 
that I have been misinformed. I will now proceed to address 
you on the subject which has called us together.”’ 

In 1857 Governor Johnson was elected to the United States 
Senate. Here he was an urgent advocate of a Homestead 
Bill, giving 160 acres of public land to any citizen who would 
settle upon it and cultivate it for a certain number of years. 
Although the bill had been passed by more than a two-thirds 
vote in each House, yet when vetoed by President Buchanan 
it failed to receive the necessary two-thirds. Johnson opposed 
the increase of the standing army on account of troubles in 
Utah, and obtained a modification which authorized the rais- 
ing of two regiments of volunteers. He also opposed the 
construction of a railroad to the Pacific. On questions relat- 
ing to slavery Johnson took the extreme Southern view, 
except that he insisted on the preservation of the Union. At 
the Democratic National Convention of 1860 he supported 
Breckinridge in opposition to Douglas. In December he 
delivered a speech in the Senate denouncing the Secession 
movement. ‘Tennessee was divided on the question. After 
the people voted down a State Convention, the legislature 
adopted a resolution for secession. When Johnson returned 
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home in May, 1861, his life was in danger on account of his 
adherence to the Union. He was conspicuous at the East 
Tennessee Union Convention held at Cincinnati, May 30th. 
His wife and child were driven from their homes. For the 
relief of Unionist refugees from East Tennessee Camp Dick 
Robinson was formed in Kentucky by the United States 
Government at Johnson’s suggestion, and many companies 
of volunteers were there organized and mustered into service. 

In March, 1862, President Lincoln appointed Johnson mili- 
tary governor of Tennessee. When he entered on his duties 
at Nashville he issued a proclamation, giving a history of the 
way in which the State had been brought into hostility with 
the Federal Government, and declaring that national author- 
ity had been restored. He announced his purpose to appoint 
necessary state and county officers until order could be re- 
stored. When the mayor and council of Nashville refused to 
take the oath of allegiance, he declared their offices vacant, 
and appointed other citizens in their place. To protect 
Unionists from roving bands of Secessionists he ordered that 
whenever a Union man was maltreated five rebels of the 
neighborhood should be arrested, imprisoned, or otherwise 
dealt with; where the property of Union men was taken or 
destroyed, remuneration should be made from the property of 
rebels of the vicinity. In other ways he pursued his policy 
of making treason odious. Thus he came to be regarded with 
high favor by Northern Republicans. 

In June, 1864, the Republican National Convention, after 
nominating President Lincoln for re-election, nominated Gov- 
ernor Johnson for the Vice-Presidency. This was done at the 
secret suggestion of Lincoln to a few influential leaders of the 
party. The ticket was successful in November, and in March, 
1865, Lincoln and Johnson were inaugurated. Johnson, who 
was ill and nervous, drank some brandy, and, under the in- 
fluence of the liquor, delivered an incoherent address in the 
Senate chamber, which filled his hearers with grief and shame. 
President Lincoln was assassinated on April 14th, and died the 
next morning. By the advice of the cabinet Johnson took the 
oath of office at once. A speech he delivered two days later 
excited alarm at the severity threatened to traitors and seces- 
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sionists. He proceeded to undo the work of secession in the 
Southern States and to re-establish civil government under 
the Constitution and laws of the United States. For this 
purpose he placed over each State a provisional governor, 
who called a convention of loyal citizens. These conventions 
and legislatures repudiated secession and the Confederate debt, 
abolished slavery and ratified the Thirteenth Amendment. 
They, however, passed laws so restricting the negroes as 
almost to restore slavery. But when Congress met in Decem- 
ber the Senators and Representatives from the seceded States 
were refused seats, and acts were passed to protect the freed- 
men. Among these were the Civil Rights bill and Freed- 
men’s Bureau bill, which were passed over the President’s 
veto. The Fourteenth Amendment was also proposed and 
the ratification of it by the Southern States made a condition 
of their re-admittance to Congress. 

President Lincoln had made some attempts to reconstruct 
State governments in the seceded States, but Congress had 
not assented to his plan. Johnson, taking up the same plan, 
called it “‘my policy,’’ and denounced the opposition of 
Congress as a new rebellion. ‘The cabinet formed by Lin- 
coln, was retained by Johnson, but in July, 1866, three mem- 
bers withdrew on account of disagreement with the President. 
In August a convention of delegates from every State was 
held in Philadelphia to express approval of Johnson’s policy 
and form a new Union party. Soon afterward President 
Johnson, with some of his Cabinet, General Grant and others, 
went to Chicago to lay the corner-stone of the monument to 
Stephen A. Douglas. At every stopping-place the President 
addressed the assembled crowd discussing his policy and 
vigorously denouncing Congress. From an expression which 
he frequently used this tour became known as ‘‘swinging 
around the circle,’’ and caused general disgust. The ensuing 
elections were strongly in favor of the Republicans. 

In the next session of Congress acts, with reference to 
granting the elective francise to negroes, were passed over the 
President’s veto. In March, 1867, a ‘Tenure-of-office act was 
passed, prohibiting the President from removing any person 
from office without the consent of the Senate. Congress also 
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divided the seceding States into military districts, the com- 
manders of which should supervise the civil government in 
them. The President appointed these commanders, and, 
when trouble arose from conflict of authority, changed them. 
Thus General Hancock was substituted for General Sheridan 
in Louisiana. In August President Johnson suspended E. M. 
Stanton from office as Secretary of War, and appointed Gen- 
eral Grant secretary ad interim. Stanton submitted under 
protest until the next meeting of Congress in September. 
The President then informed the Senate of his reasons for 
removing Stanton, but that body disapproved his action, and 
General Grant restored the office to Stanton. In February, 
1868, President Johnson again removed Stanton and ap- 
pointed General Lorenzo Thomas secretary ad znterim. 

In consequence of these and other actions the House of 
Representatives in March, 1868, impeached the President for 
high crimes and misdemeanors. ‘The trial before the Senate 
began on March 23d; Chief Justice Chase presided, and Pre- 
sident Johnson was represented by able counsel. After 
exhaustive arguments the vote was taken in May and stood: 
Guilty, 35; not guilty, 19. Seven Republican Senators had 
separated from the majority of their party, believing that 
Johnson had not exceeded his constitutional rights. One 
vote was thus lacking of the two-thirds constitutionally 
required to convict, and the President was formally acquitted. 
Stanton thereupon resigned, and General John M. Schofield 
was made Secretary of War. 

At the Democratic National Convention held in New 
York July 4, 1868, Johnson was a candidate for the Presiden- 
tial nomination, but the honor was given to Governor Hora- 
tio Seymour. Before retiring from the Presidency in March, 
1869, Johnson gave a full pardon to all who had participated 
in the Rebellion. He was succeeded in office by General U. S. 
Grant. Johnson made repeated attempts to return to public 
life, and in January, 1875, he was elected by the Tennessee 
legislature to the United States Senate. He did not long 
survive, but died July 31, 1875. His faithful wife, who had 
been little seen in Washington society, owing to impaired 
health, survived him a year. 
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Andrew Johnson was of Scotch-Irish descent, and showed 
in his career the stubborn, self-reliant character of that race. 
He was a lover of justice and fair dealing, and had risen to 
power by his opposition to oligarchic land-owners. When 
he became President he endeavored to carry out the mild 
policy of Lincoln in restoring the seceded States. Firmly 
persuaded that legally they had never been out of the Union, 
he threw all the blame of secession and war on the leaders 
whom he had always opposed. But when their friends sought 
his favor, he could not resist their concerted appeals. He 
easily renewed the prejudices of his early connections, and 
forsook the party by whose votes he had been elected. ‘The 
conflict of opinion was disastrous both to himself and the 
country. 


THE IMPEACHMENT OF PRESIDENT JOHNSON. 


The formal presentment of the charges against the President 
at the bar of the Senate, presided over by the Chief Justice [Chase] 
of the United States, and sitting as a Court of Impeachment, was 
made on the fifth day of March, 1868, when the House of Rep- 
resentatives, the grand inquest of the nation, attended the mana- 
gers as they came to the discharge of their solemn duty. Mr. 
John A. Bingham, the chairman of the Managers, read the articles 
of impeachment against Andrew Johnson. At the conclusion of 
the reading the Senate adjourned to the 13th, when the counsel 
of the President appeared and asked that forty days be allowed 
for. the preparation of his answer to the charges. ‘The time was 
regarded as unreasonably long, and the Senate voted to adjourn 
until the 23d of March, when it was expected that the President’s 
counsel would present his answer. ‘The President’s cause was 
represented by an imposing array of ability and legal learning. 
The Attorney-General, Henry Stanbery, had, from an impulse of 
chivalric devotion, resigned his post for the purpose of defend- 
ing his chief. His reputation asa lawyer was of the first rank in 
the West, where for nearly forty years he had been prominent in 
his profession. But though first named, on account of his per- 
sonal and official relations with the President, he was not the 
leading counsel. The two men upon whom the success of the 
President’s cause chiefly rested were Judge Curtis and Mr. Evarts. 

Benjamin R. Curtis, when he appeared in the impeachment 
case, was in the fullness of his powers, in the fifty-ninth year of 
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his age. At forty-one he had been appointed to the Supreme 
Bench of the United States at the earnest request and warm re- 
commendation of Mr. Webster, then Secretary of State. Mr. 
Webster is reported to have said that he had placed the people of 
Massachusetts under lasting obligation to him by inducing Gov- 
ernor Lincoln, in 1830, to appoint Lemuel Shaw Chief Justice of 
the Supreme Court of the State, a position which he honored and 
adorned for thirty years. Mr. Webster thought he was doing an 
equal service to the people of the entire Union when he induced 
the President to call Mr. Curtis to the Supreme Bench. But 
judicial life had not proved altogether agreeable to Judge Curtis, 
and after a remarkable and brilliant career of six years he resigned 
in October, 1857, and returned to the practice of the law—his 
learning increased, his mind enriched and broadened by the grave 
national questions engaging the attention of the court during the 
period of his service. Thenceforward during his life no man at 
the bar of the United States held higher rank. He was entirely 
devoted to his profession. He had taken no interest in party 
strife, and with the exception of serving two sessions in the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature he had never held a political office. In 
arguing a cause his style was peculiarly felicitous—simple, direct, 
clear. In the full maturity of his powers, and with all the earn- 
estness of his nature, he engaged in the President’s defense ; and 
he brought to it a wealth of learning, a dignity of character, an 
impressiveness of speech, which attracted the admiration and 
respect of all who had the good fortune to hear his great argu- 
ment. 

William M. Evarts, who was associated with him, was nine 
years the junior of Mr. Curtis. He had followed his profession 
with equal devotion, and, like his illustrious colleague, had never 
been deflected from its pursuit by participation in the honors of 
political life. His career had been in the city of New York, 
where, against all the rivalry of the metropolitan bar, he had 
risen so rapidly that at forty years of age his victory of precedence 
was won and his high rank established. A signal tribute was 
paid to his legal ability and his character when, in the early stages 
of the Civil War, the National Government sent him abroad on 
an important and delicate errand in connection with our inter- 
national relations—an errand which could be safely entrusted only 
to a great lawyer.. As an advocate Mr. Evarts early became con- 
spicuous, and, in the best sense, famous. But he is more than an 
advocate. He isan orator—affluent in diction, graceful in manner, 
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with all the rare and rich gifts which attract and entrance an 
audience. He possesses a remarkable combination of wit and 
humor, and has the happy faculty of using both effectively, with- 
out inflicting deadly wounds, without incurring hurtful enmities. 
Differing in temperament and in manner from Judge Curtis, the 
two seemed perfectly adapted for professional co-operation, and 
united they constituted an array of counsel as strong as could be 
found at the English-speaking bar. 

It was expected that Judge Jeremiah S. Black would add his 
learning and ability to the President’s counsel, but at the last 
moment before the trial began he withdrew, and his place was filled 
by William S. Groesbeck, of Cincinnati. Mr. Groesbeck was fav- 
orably known to the country by his service as a Democratic rep- 
resentative in the Thirty-sixth Congress, but little had been heard 
of his legal learning outside of Ohio. He took no part in the 
conduct of the impeachment case, but his final argument was a 
surprise to the Senate and to his professional brethren, and did 
much to give him a high reputation as alawyer. The counsel 
for the President was completed by the addition of a confidential 
friend from his own State, Hon. T. A. R. Nelson. Mr. Nelson 
had been closely associated with Mr. Johnson in the Tennessee 
struggles for the Union, had gained reputation as a representative 
in the Thirty-sixth Congress and had acquired a good standing 
at the bar of his State. 

The answer of the President to the articles of impeachment 
having been presented on the 23d, the replication of the House 
duly made and all other preliminary and introductory steps com- 
pleted, the actual trial began on Monday, the 30th day of March, 
when General Butler, one of the managers on behalf of the House 
of Representatives, made the opening argument. It was very vol- 
uminous, prepared with great care in writing and read to the 
Senate from printed slips. It was accompanied by a brief of 
authorities upon the law of impeachable crimes and misdemeanors, 
prepared by Hon. William Lawrence, of Ohio, with characteris- 
tic industry and learning. While every point in the charges pre- 
ferred by the House was presented by General Butler with elab- 
oration, the weight of his argument against the President lay in 
the fact that the removal of Mr. Stanton from the office of Secre- 
tary of War was, as he averred, an intentional violation of the 

. Tenure-of-office Act, an intentional violation of the Constitution 
of the United States. This was set forth in every possible form 
and argued in every possible phase, with the well-known ability 
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of General Butler, and though other charges were presented 
against the President, the House of Representatives relied mainly 
upon this alleged offense for his conviction. 

At the conclusion of General Butler’s argument the managers 
submitted their testimony in support of the charges brought by 
the House. Some twenty-five witnesses in all were introduced 
by the prosecution. Many of them were merely for the verification 
of official papers which were submitted in evidence. ‘The Presi- 
dent’s speeches defaming Congress were produced and sworn to 
by the reporters who took the notes when the President deliv- 
ered them. The managers concluded their testimony on the 
fourth day of April, and the Senate took a recess for five days. 

On the oth of April Judge Curtis of the President’s counsel 
opened for the defense. . . . Judge Curtis consumed two days in 
the delivery of his argument. He madea deep impression, not 
only on the members of the Senate, but on all who had the privi- 
lege of hearing him. His manner was quiet and undemonstra- 
tive, with no gestures, and with no attempt at loudtalk. His 
language expressed his meaning with precision. There was no 
deficiency and no redundancy. He seldom used a word more or a 
word less than was needed to give elegance to his diction, expli- 
citness to his meaning, completeness to his logic. He analyzed 
every argument of the Impeachment with consummate skill. 
‘Those who dissented from his conclusions united with those who 
assented to them in praise of his masterly presentment of the 
President’s defense, 

After Judge Curtis had concluded, witnesses were called on 
behalf of the President. The struggle that followed for the ad- 
mission or exclusion of testimony obviously strengthened the 
President’s case in popular opinion, which is always influenced 
by considerations of what is deemed fair play. Exclusion of tes- 
timony by an arbitrary vote on mere technical objections, espe- 
cially where men equally learned in the law differ as to its compe- 
tency and relevancy, is not wise in a political case that depends for 
its ultimate judgment upon the sober thought of the people. The 
managers of the House objected to the admission of the testimony 
[that Secretary Stanton had helped to prepare the veto of the 
‘Tenure of Office bill], and the question of its admissibility was 
argued at length by General Butler, by Judge Curtis, and by Mr. 
Evarts. Chief Justice Chase decided ‘‘that the testimony is ad. 
missible for the purpose of showing the intent with which the 
President had acted in this transaction.’? Mr. Howard of Michi. 
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gan thereupon demanded that the question be submitted to the 
Senate, and by a vote of 29 to 20 the decision of the Chief Justice 
was overruled and the testimony excluded. This exclusion im- 
pressed the public most unfavorably. 

The testimony on both sides having been concluded, on the 
22d of April General John A. Logan, one of the managers on the 
part of the House of Representatives, filed his argument in the 
case. It was carefully prepared, well written, and throughout 
logical in its analysis. It was uncompromisingly pungent in 
tone and severe in its method of dealing with President Johnson. 
‘“The world,’’ said General Logan, ‘‘in after times will read the 
history of the administration of Andrew Johnson as an illustra- 
tion of the depth to which political and official perfidy can de- 
scend. His great aim and purpose has been to subvert law, 
usurp authority, insult and outrage Congress, reconstruct the 
rebel States in the interest of treason, and insult the memories 
and resting-places of our heroic dead.’’ 

Mr. Boutwell on the two succeeding days made a strong ar- 
raignment of the President. Indeed he made all that well could 
be made out of the charges preferred by the House. He exhi- 
bited throughout his address the earnestness and the eloquence 
which come from intense conviction. He believed that the Pre- 
sident had committed high crimes and misdemeanors, and he be- 
lieved that the safety of the Republic required his removal from 
office. With this belief his argument was of course impressive. 
“The House of Representatives,’’ said he in closing, ‘‘ have pre- 
sented this criminal at your bar with equal confidence in his 
guilt and in your disposition to administer exact justice between 
him and the people of the United States. Ido not contemplate his 
acquittal; itis impossible. ‘Therefore Ido not look beyond; but, 
Senators, the people of the United States of America will never 
permit a usurping Executive to break down the securities for 
liberty provided in the Constitution. The cause of the Republic 
isin your hands. Your verdict of Guilty is Peace to our beloved 
country.’’ Mr. Nelson of Tennessee followed Mr. Boutwell with 
a long and earnest plea in behalf of the President, somewhat effu- 
sive in its character, but distinguished for the enthusiasm with 
which he defended his personal friend. 

Mr. Groesbeck next addressed the Senate on behalf of the 
President. He made a clear, forcible presentation of the grounds 
of defense. Mr. Boutwell had asserted ‘‘that the President can- 
not prove or plead the motive by which he professes to have been 
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governed in his violation of the laws of the country. .... The 
necessary, the inevitable presumption in law is that he acted 
under the influence of bad motives in so doing, and no evidence 
can be introduced controlling or coloring in any degree this nec- 
essary presumption of the law.’’ In reviewing this position, Mr. 
Groesbeck reminded the Senate that President Lincoln had 
‘claimed and exercised the power of organizing military com- 
missions under which he arrested and imprisoned citizens within 
the loyal States. He had no act of Congress warranting it, and 
the Supreme Court had decided that the act was against the ex- 
press provisions of the Constitution. According tothe gentleman 
on the other side, then, Mr. Lincoln must be convicted. .... 
The gentleman seems to acknowledge that there must be a motive. 
‘There can be no crime without motive, but when the party comes 
forward and offers to prove his motive, the answer is, ‘ You shall 
not prove it.’ When he comes forward and offers to prove it from 
his warm, loving heart, the answer is, ‘We will make up your 
motive out of the presumptions of law and conclude you upon 
that subject. We will not hear you.’”’ 

When the counsel on both sides had finished, a certain period 
was allowed for Senators to prepare and file their opinions on the 
case. ‘This was done by twenty-nine Senators, and the question 
was thus re-argued with consummate ability, for the Senate con- 
tained a number of lawyers of high rank and long experience at 
the bar. On the. 11th of May the Senate was ready to vote, and 
the interest in the result wasintense. There had been much 
speculation as to the position of certain Senators, but as all the 
members of the body had maintained discreet silence during the 
trial, it was impossible to forecast the result with any degree of 
certainty. The only judgment that had the least significance was 
founded on the votes given to admit or to reject certain testimony 
proposed by the President’s counsel. ‘This of course gave no cer- 
tain indication of the vote of the Senators; though the general 
belief was that the impeachment would fail. The transfer of the 
entire House to the floor of the Senate, the galleries crowded 
with citizens from all parts of the Republic, the presence of all 
the foreign ministers in the Diplomatic Gallery eagerly watching 
the possible and peaceful deposition of a sovereign ruler, the large 
attendance of the representatives of the press—all attested the 
profound impression which the trial had made and the intense 
anxiety with which its conclusion was awaited. 

By an order of the Senate the first vote was taken on the last 
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Article, which was a summary of many of the charges set forth 
at greater length in some of the preceding Articles of Impeach- 
ment. Upon the call of his name each senator was required to 
rise and answer ‘‘ Guilty’ or ‘‘ Not guilty.’? The roll was called 
in breathless silence, with hundreds of tally-papers in the hands 
of eager observers on the floor and in the gallery, carefully noting 
each response as given. ‘The result, announced at once by the 
Chief Justice, showed that thirty-five senators had declared the 
President ‘‘ guilty,’’ and nineteen had declared him ‘‘not guilty.” 
As conviction required two-thirds the Impeachment on the Elev- 
enth Article had failed. A debate then arose on a proposition to 
rescind the resolution in regard to the order in which the vote 
should be taken upon the other Articles of Impeachment, but 
without reaching a conclusion, the Senate as a Court of Impeach- 
ment adjourned on motion of Mr. Cameron, of Pennsylvania, 
until Tuesday, the 26th day of May. 

During the intervening period of fifteen days the air was filled 
with rumors that the result would be different when the Senate 
should come to vote on the remaining Articles. A single senator 
changing against the President would give thirty-six for convic- 
tion, and leave only eighteen for acquittal. This would be fatal 
to the President, as it would give the two-thirds necessary for 
conviction. But it was not so ordained. When the Senate re- 
assembled on the 26th, the vote was taken on the Second Article, 
and then upon the Third, with precisely the same result as was 
previously reached on the Eleventh Article. When Mr. Ross, of 
Kansas, answered ‘‘ Not guilty,’’ there was an audible sensation 
of relief on the part of some, and of surprise on the part of others, 
showing quite plainly that rumor had been busy with his name 
as that of the senator who was expected to change his position. 
Satisfied that further voting was useless, the Senate abandoned 
the remaining Articles, and as a Court of Impeachment adjourned 
sine die.—J. G. BLAINE. 
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|\\ NFLINCHINGLY honest, untiringly 

4) patriotic, was Lincoln’s great War Sec- 
tetary. In his intense devotion to the 
Union he abandoned the labors of a 
profession in which he had won notable 
triumphs, and gave his days and nights 
and all the powers of mind and body to 
the salvation of his country. His soul 
rejoiced in the nation’s complete tri- 
umph amid the shock of arms, and then was grieved to see 
the fruits of victory slip from its nerveless grasp. His noble 
battle for the life of the nation was turned into ignoble strife 
for an office not worth the struggle. His countrymen have 
been slow in rendering to his memory the tribute which his 
self-sacrifice deserved. 

Edwin McMasters Stanton was born at Steubenville, Ohio, 
December 19, 1814. His father, a physician, died while 
Edwin was a child. Obliged to work for his own support, he 
yet spent two years in Kenyon College before he began the 
study of law. He was admitted to the bar in 1836, and in 
the next year was elected prosecuting attorney. From 1842 
he was for three years reporter for the Ohio Supreme Court. 
In 1848 he removed to Pittsburg, Pennsylvania, where his 
practice grew largely. In 1857, on account of his large busi- 
ness in the United States Supreme Court, he transferred his 
office to Washington. One of his notable cases was in regard 
to the Manny and McCormick reaper. The trial was before 
the United States Circuit Court at Cincinnati in 1857, and 
Stanton was associated with George Harding, of Philadelphia, 


and Abraham Lincoln. Harding was the master of the me- 
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chanical details, and Stanton imperiously usurped the argu- 
ments on the law. Lincoln felt hurt at Stanton’s rudeness 
both in act and words. Stanton’s ability as a lawyer was 
universally admitted, and the Government sent him to Cal- 
ifornia to conduct certain important land cases, which he did 
with success. On his return he conducted the defence of 
Daniel E. Sickles, who had killed Philip Barton Key for 
seducing his wife. Sickles had been secretary of the Amer- 
ican legation at London while Buchanan was minister to 
England. Stanton strenuously guarded his client from the 
admission of damaging evidence, and pleaded effectively his 
right to punish the invader of his household. 

Stanton, like many other Democrats of the Jackson school, 
was opposed to slavery, but submitted to the restraints of the 
Federal Constitution. He strongly opposed the election of 
Lincoln as a sectional candidate. In December, 1860, when 
Cass retired from President Buchanan’s Cabinet, and Jeremiah 
S. Black was made Secretary of State, Stanton was called to 
succeed the latter as Attorney General. ‘The reconstructed 
Cabinet took a firmer stand for defence of the Union, but the 
secession movement could not be checked. Stanton, still 
swayed by his prejudice against Lincoln, continued to de- 
nounce his acts as President and the corruption of the admin- 
istration. His opinions were well known, and were frequently 
communicated to General McClellan. Stanton was therefore 
amazed when in January, 1862, Harding brought him a re- 
quest from the President that he, as an earnest War Democrat, 
would become Secretary of War to succeed Simon Cameron. 
Overcome with this generosity, Stanton said, ‘‘’Tell him that 
such magnanimity will make me work with him as man was 
never served.” Stanton kept his word. He drove out the 
fraudulent contractors and established honesty and fair deal- 
ing in the War Department. He supplied the generals in the 
field with what they required, and insisted on their accom- 
plishing results in turn. His eyes were opened to General 
McClellan’s sluggishness and irresolution. He joined heartily 
in all the President’s efforts to force him to an aggressive cam- 
- paign, and when baffled insisted on his removal. On the other 
hand, Stanton promptly rocognized and praised all generals 
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who showed vigor and zeal. Hecalled to his aid Thomas A. 
Scott, the ablest railroad man of the country, to transport men 
and stores as needed. Charles A. Dana was sent to the differ- 
ent camps to report on the efficiency of the generals and con- 
dition of the troops. The result was faithful support of those 
who did their duty. Stanton approved the selection of Gen- 
eral Grant for his successive commands, and always loyally 
supported him. ‘The result was final victory. 

After General Lee had surrendered at Appomattox, Gen- 
eral Sherman offered to General J. E. Johnston terms which 
included civil as well as military affairs, subject to approval 
at Washington. Before they reached the capital President 
Lincoln had been assassinated, and other officers of the gov- 
ernment had been attacked. Secretary Stanton, full of rage, 
publicly denounced the terms as sacrificing all the fruits of vic- 
tory. Sherman, who believed that he had been carrying out 
President Lincoln’s wishes, was indignant and mortified. 
General Grant visited him privately and soothed his wounded 
feelings. But at the grand review in Washington, May, 1865, 
Sherman refused Stanton’s proffered hand. 

President Johnson had retained the former cabinet, but as 
his policy of restoring the seceded States was developed, some 
members withdrew. Stanton took sides with the Republican 
leaders of Congress who demanded a thorough reconstruction 
of the Southern States, securing to the freedmen the right of 
suffrage. ‘They framed a bill which was passed in March, 
1867, in spite of the President’s veto. It divided the South 
into military districts, and the commanders were under the 
supervision of the Secretary of War. The Tenure of office 
bill was also passed to restrict the President’s power of re- 
moval. In August the President requested Stanton’s resigna- 
tion, but Senator Sumner telegraphed to him, ‘‘ Stick,’ and 
he refused to give up his office before the next meeting of 
Congress. ‘The President suspended him and appointed Gen- 
eral Grant in his place. When Congress met, the Senate 
refused to ratify the suspension, and Stanton resumed his 
office. In February, 1868, the President removed Secretary 
Stanton and appointed General Lorenzo Thomas Secretary 
ad interim. -But Stanton, sustained by the Senate, refused to 
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surrender the office. The impeachment of President Johnson 
followed, and on May 26th he was acquitted. Stanton, re- 
garding this action as finally decisive of the controversy, 
withdrew. Although Stanton’s course in this unfortunate 
quarrel with the President was approved at the time by the 
Republican leaders, the sober judgment of historians is that 
it was unjustifiable for any one to remain in the cabinet for 
the purpose of thwarting the administration. The Tenure of 
office act was speedily repealed when General Grant became 
President. 

Stanton resumed the practice of law at Washington. His 
constitution was shattered by the severe strain of his official 
work. He deemed himself neglected and brooded over his 
condition. In December, 1869, President Grant, at the sug- 
gestion of Senator Wade, appointed him a Justice of the 
Supreme Court, and the Senate immediately confirmed the 
appointment. But it came too late. Stanton died on Decem- 
ber 24, 1869. 

Stanton was a large man with massive head, thickly cov- 
ered with brown hair, the lower part of his face being covered 
with a heavy beard, but without moustache. He was in- 
tensely industrious and thoroughly absorbed in whatever 
work he undertook. In law he was a vehement advocate; in 
office he was a fierce opponent of all who stood in the way of 
his imperious will. He was liable to the mistakes of impul- 
siveness and extreme partisanship. As Secretary of War 
under Lincoln he performed inestimable service to his coun- 
try; under Johnson he was in a false position, from which a 
mistaken sense of duty prevented his timely withdrawal. 


PRESIDENT JOHNSON’S REMOVAL OF STANTON. 


A train of circumstances, not unnaturally growing out of the 
political situation, led in August (1867) to the renewal of the 
scheme of impeachment because of the President’s attempt to 
appoint a new Secretary of War. The President himself narrates 
what he had done to secure the resignation of Mr. Stanton: ‘“‘I 
had come to the conclusion that the time had arrived when it was 
proper for Mr. Stanton to retire from my Cabinet. The mutual 
confidence and general accord which should exist in such a rela- 
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tion had ceased. I supposed that Mr. Stanton was well advised 
that his continuance in the Cabinet was contrary to my wishes, for 
I had repeatedly given him so to understand by every mode short 
of an express request that he should resign.’’ On the fifth day 
of August the President addressed Mr. Stanton a brief note in 
these words: ‘‘ Public considerations of a high character con- 
strain me to say that your resignation as Secretary of War will 
be accepted.”’ Mr. Stanton replied immediately, acknowledging 
the receipt of the letter and adding: ‘“‘I have the honor to say 
that public considerations of a high character, which alone have 
induced me to continue at the head of this Department, constrain 
me not to resign the Secretaryship of War before the next meet- 
ing of Congress.”’ 

Not acting with angry haste, but reflecting for a week upon 
the situation resulting from Mr. Stanton’s refusal to resign, the 
President, on the 12th of August, suspended him from the Secre- 
taryship of War under the power conferred by the Tenure-of- 
office Act, and added in a note to him: ‘‘ You will at once transfer 
to General Ulysses S. Grant, who has this day been authorized 
and empowered to act as Secretary of War ad interim, all records, 
books, papers and other public property now in your custody 
and charge.’’ Mr. Stanton replied to the President: ‘‘ Under a 
sense of public duty I am compelled to deny your right under the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, without the advice 
and consent of the Senate and without legal cause, to suspend me 
from the office of Secretary of War, or the exercise of any of the 
functions pertaining to the same; but inasmuch as the General 
commanding the armies of the United States has been appointed 
adintertm and has notified me that he has accepted the appoint- 
ment, I have no alternative but to submit, under protest, to 
superior force.’’ It is evident that General Grant and his legal 
advisers saw no force in Mr. Stanton’s denial of the President’s 
power to suspend him from office. The General’s acceptance of 
the Secretaryship of War was plain proof that he recognized the 
President’s course as entirely lawful and constitutional. General 
Grant’s willingness to succeed Mr. Stanton was displeasing to 
a certain class of Republicans, who thought he was thereby 
strengthening the position of the President; but the judgment of 
the more considerate was that as Mr. Johnson had determined in 
any event to remove Mr. Stanton, it was wise in General Grant 
to accept the trust and thus prevent it from falliug into mis- 
chievous and designing hands. 
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By the provisions of the Tenure-of-office Law the President was 
under obligation to communicate the suspension to the Senate, 
with his reasons therefor, within twenty days after its next meeting. 
He did this in his message of the 12th of December (1867), in 
which he reviewed with much care the relations between himself 
and the Secretary of War. He certainly exhibited to an impartial 
judge, uninfluenced by personal or party motives, strong proof of 
the utter impossibility of Mr. Stanton and himself working to- 
gether harmoniously in the administration of the Government. 
If the President of the United States has the right to constitu- 
tional advisers who are personally agreeable to him and who share 
his personal confidence, then surely Mr. Johnson gave unanswer- 
able proof that Mr. Stanton should not remain a member of his 
Cabinet. But the Senate was not influenced either by the general 
considerations affecting the case or by the special reasons sub- 
mitted by the President. ‘The question was not finally decided 
by the Senate until the 13th of January (1868), when by a party 
vote it was declared that ‘‘ having considered the evidence and 
reasons given by the President in his report of December 12, 
1867, for the suspension of Edwin M. Stanton from the office of 
Secretary of War, the Senate does not concur in such suspen- 
sion.’’ ‘The Secretary of the Senate was instructed to send an 
official copy of the resolution to the President, to Mr. Stanton, 
and to General Grant. 

Upon receipt of the resolution of the Senate, General Grant at 
once locked the door of the Secretary’s office, handed the key to 
the adjutant-general, left the War Department building and re- 
sumed his post at army headquarters on the opposite side of the 
street. Secretary Stanton soon after took possession of his old 
office as quietly and unceremoniously as if he had left it but an 
hour before. Perhaps with some desire to emphasize the change 
of situation, he dispatched a messenger to headquarters to say in 
the phrase of the ranking position that ‘‘the Secretary desires to 
see General Grant.’’ General Grant did not like the way in which 
Mr. Stanton resumed control of the War Office. He did not 
think that he had been treated with the same courtesy which he 
had shown to Mr. Stanton when he succeeded him the preceding 
August. In fact he had not expected, nor did he desire, the 
restoration of Mr. Stanton, and but for differences that arose be- 
tween him and the President, might have used his influence 
against Mr. Stanton’s remaining. He had, indeed, warmly sec- 
onded a suggestion of General Sherman (who was then in Wash- 
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ington), made the day after Mr. Stanton’s restoration, that the 
President should immediately nominate Governor Cox, of Ohio, 
for Secretary of War. 

The President did not accept the suggestion respecting the 
name of Governor Cox. His chief purpose was to get rid of Mr. 
Stanton, and he did not believe the Senate would consent in any 
event to his removal. He expressed surprise that General Grant 
did not hold the office until the question of Mr. Stanton’s consti- 
tutional right to resume it could be judicially tested. A heated 
controversy ensued a fortnight later on this point, leading to the 
exchange of angry letters between the President and General 
Grant. Mr. Johnson alleged that the fair understanding was that 
General Grant should, by retaining his portfolio, aid in bringing 
the case before the Supreme Court of the United States. General 
Grant denied this with much warmth, declaring in a letter ad- 
dressed to the President that the latter had made ‘‘ many and 
gross misrepresentations concerning this subject.’”’ It was doubt- 
less in the beginning a perfectly honest misapprehension between 
the two. General Grant had on a certain occasion remarked that 
‘“Mr. Stanton would have to appeal to the courts to re-instate 
him,’’ and the President, hastily perhaps, but not unnaturally, 
assumed that by this language General Grant meant that he 
would himself aid in bringing the matter to judicial arbitrament. 
But the President ought to have seen and realized that such a step 
would be altogether foreign to the duty of the commander of the 
army, and that with General Grant’s habitual prudence, he never 
could have intended to provoke a controversy with Congressand get 
himself entangled in the meshes of the Tenure-of-office Law. The 
wrath of both men was fully aroused, and the controversy closed 
by leaving them enemies for life—unreconciled, irreconcilable. 

It must not be forgotten that if the Senate had consented to 
the removal of Mr. Stanton, as was confidently anticipated from 
the expressions of opinion above quoted, no new Secretary could 
have been installed without the Senate’s explicit consent, and that 
meanwhile the War Department would remain under the control 
of General Grant, in whose prudent and upright discharge of 
duty every senator had perfect confidence. The complaint of the 
President’s friends, therefore, was that senators, while perfectly 
able to exclude from the control of the War Department a man in 
whom they had no confidence, demanded that the President 
should retain at the head of that department an officer in whom 
he had no confidence. Hence it was that for the first time in the 
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history of the United States, an officer distasteful to the President 
and personally distrusted and disliked by him was forced upon 
him as one of his confidential advisers in the administration of 
the government. In the prima facie statement of this case the 
Senate was in the wrong. Upon the record of its votes and the 
expression of opinion by its own members, the Senate was in the 
wrong. ‘The history of every preceding administration and of 
every subsequent administration of the Federal Government 
proves that the Senate was in the wrong. 

The situation in which the President was left by this action 
was anomalous and embarrassing. One of the most important 
departments of the government—especially important at that era 
—was left under the control of a man with whom he did not even 
hold personal relations. If this could be done in one depart- 
ment it could with equal justice be done in all, and the extraor- 
dinary spectacle would be presented of each Executive Depart- 
ment under the control of an officer, who in matters of personal 
feeling and in public policy was deadly hostile to the President 
of the United States. Even those who insisted most warmly 
upon Mr. Stanton’s being retained in his position, must have seen 
that such a course would contradict the theory of the National 
Constitution and be in direct contravention of the practice of the 
Federal Government. Every one could see that these circum- 
stances had brought about an unnatural situation—a situation 
that must in some way be relieved. It presented a condition of 
affairs for which there was no precedent, and the wisest could not 
foresee to what end it might lead. 

The issue was brought toa head by the President, who in- 
formed the Senate on the 21st of February (1868), that in the ex- 
ercise of the power and authority vested in him by the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, he had that day removed Mr. Stanton 
from office and designated the Adjutant-General of the Army— 
Lorenzo Thomas—as Secretary of War ad interim. The com- 
munication was received with great astonishment by the Senate, 
and with loud expressions of indignation against the President. 
With short debate and with little delay the Senate passed a reso- 
lution declaring ‘‘that under the Constitution and laws of the 
United States, the President has no power to remove the Secre- 
tary of War and to designate any other officer to perform the 
duties of that office ad interim.’’ ‘The Senate could do no more 
than express and record this opinion, but it did that promptly, 
resentfully, almost passionately. 
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The House took up the matter in hot temper and in hot 
haste. A flagrant offense against the Constitution and the laws 
had, in the judgment of a majority of its members, been commit- 
ted by the President. In defiance of the letter and spirit of the 
Tenure-of-office Act he had removed the Secretary of War from 
office. He had done this under circumstances of peculiar aggrava- 
tion, because the Senate had passed upon all his reasons therefor 
when the question of Mr. Stanton’s suspension was before that 
body; and if even the suspension was not justifiable, how very 
grave must be the offense of removing the Secretary from office! 
These views and the discussion to which they led engrossed the 
attention of the House as soon as it was known that the President 
had sent a message to the Senate communicating his action in 
regard to Mr Stanton. ‘The Senate had no sooner recorded its 
dissent from the Executive power of removal than Mr. Covode, 
of Pennsylvania, on the same day, rose to a privileged question 
in the House and offered a resolution that ‘‘Andrew Johnson, 
President of the United States, be impeached of high crimes and 
misdemeanors.’’ ‘The resolution was referred to the Committee 
on Reconstruction and the House adjourned. On the next day 
(February 22nd) Mr. Stevens, chairman of the Reconstruction 
Committee, reported the resolution back to the House with the 
recommendation that it pass, suggesting that the question might 
immediately be taken without debate. The vote on the resolution 
impeaching the President resulted in ayes 126, noes 47, not vot- 
ing 17.—J. G. BLAINE. 


 ERHAPS no American has ever held so promi- 
nent a place in the councils of radically opposite 
parties as Benjamin F. Butler. Before the Civil 
War, though belonging to the strongly anti- 
slavery State of Massachusetts, he supported 
extreme Southern Democrats in their demands for 
the national endorsement of slavery. When the war com- 
menced he was strenuous in defence cf the Union and in 
freeing the slaves. Asa military ruler in the South he be- 
came the most hated of the Union generals. After the war 
he was urgent beyond most Republicans for the complete 
subjugation of the South. When financial questions rose 
into prominence, he insisted on strict construction of the 
Government bonds against the money-lenders, and urged the 
inflation of the currency as a relief to the laboring classes. 
In spite of the external changes of party there can be dis- 
cerned a curious consistency in his views and public career. 
But no man ever cared less to preserve a specious consis- 
tency. 

Benjamin Franklin Butler was born at Deerfield, New 
Hampshire, November 5, 1818. His father, Captain John 
Butler, served under General Jackson at New Orleans, but 
left his son scant inheritance. Benjamin was graduated at 
Waterville College, Maine, in 1838, was admitted to the bar 
in 1840, and soon began to practice at Lowell, Massachusetts, 
where he was noted as a lawyer in criminal cases. Having 
felt the pinch of poverty, he sympathized with the poor in 
their struggles. Asa Democrat, he was elected to the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature in 1853, and tothe State Senate in 
1859. He was a delegate to the Democratic National Con- 


vention at Charleston in 1860. He endeavored to persuade 
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the Convention to repeat the platform adopted at Cincinnati 
in 1856, but was defeated by a vote of 105 to 198. He opposed 
the nomination of Douglas, and when part of the delegates 
reassembled at Baltimore, he took part with those who nomi- 
nated Breckenridge, but finally withdrew on the plea that the 
African slave-trade had been approved by the convention. 
In the ensuing election Butler was the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of Massachusetts, and was defeated. He was, 
_ however, brigadier-general of militia, and when President 
Lincoln called for troops in April, 1861, he set out for Wash- 
ington with the Eighth Massachusetts regiment. As passage 
through Baltimore was obstructed, they went by steamboat 
from the Susquehanna to Annapolis, aud opened communi- 
cation with the capital. Having been placed in command 
of the district, Butler entered Baltimore on May 13th with- 
out opposition. ‘Three days later he was made major-general, 
and took command of the Department of Eastern Virginia, 
with headquarters at Fort Monroe. Slaves who had come 
within his lines were demanded by their masters, but Butler 
refused to deliver them up, on the ingenious plea that they 
were contraband of war. In August he captured Forts Hat- 
teras and Clark, on the coast of North Carolina. 

General Butler returned to Massachusetts and organized 
land forces for the expedition to the lower Mississippi. In 
March, 1862, this expedition reached Ship Island, and on 
April 17th went up the Mississippi. After Commodore Far- 
ragut’s fleet had reached New Orleans, General Butler took 
possession of the city on May Ist. The feeling of the whites 
in New Orleans was intensely bitter against the invaders, but 
General Butler ruled the city with great vigor. He hanged 
William Mumford for hauling down the U. S. flag from the 
Mint. He instituted strict sanitary regulations, and thus 
prevented an outbreak of yellow fever, from which the city 
had previously suffered every year. He levied on the pro- 
perty of the wealthy secessionists for the support of the 
poor of the city. When ladies persisted in insulting his 
soldiers and flag, he issued an order directing that in such 
cases they should be “treated as women of the town plying 
their vocation.’? The order at once put a stop to the prac- 
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tice, but its terms evoked fierce resentment throughout the 
South. Butler was henceforth called ‘‘ Beast Butler,” and 
Jefferson Davis in December issued a proclamation declaring 
him an outlaw. Early in May Butler seized $800,000 that 
had been deposited in the office of the Dutch consul, claim- 
ing that it was intended for the purchase of arms for the 
Confederates. The foreign consuls protested, and the Gov- 
ernment at Washington, after investigation, ordered the 
money to be released. Charges have been freely made 
against General Butler for appropriating private property to 
his own use, but these he effectually disproved. His rule 
over a highly sensitive, disaffected population was so wise 
and firm as to preserve order with little employment of force, 
though severe criticisms were made andthe representatives 
of foreign governments entered complaints. In December, 
1862, the authorities at Washington thought it best to recall 
General Butler, probably because these criticisms affected 
public opinion at the North. Before leaving New Orleans 
he delivered a memorable farewell address to the citizens, 
defending his administration. 

Towards the close of 1863 General Butler was again placed 
in command at Fort Monroe, his department nearly coincid- 
ing with that which he formerly held. His force was after- 
wards designated the Army of the James, and formed the left 
wing of the combined forces under General Grant in 1864. 
When the movement against Richmond was begun, Butler 
seized City Point at the mouth of the Appomattox, and might 
have captured Petersburg had he moved promptly. On May 
16th he was attacked by Beauregard at Drury’s Bluff and 
forced back. His position between the James and the Appo- 
mattox was naturally strong for defence, but the enemy had 
entrenchments across the space between the rivers. Hence 
Butler was practically “‘ bottled up,’’ as General Grant ex- 
pressed the situation, and was prevented from being of service 
in that campaign. Most of his troops were transferred to the 
Army of the Potomac. In December Butler formed a plan 
for capturing or destroying Fort Fisher, near Wilmington, 
North Carolina. A vessel was to be loaded with powder, 
towed close to the fort, and then exploded. Permission was 
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given by the Secretary of War to carry out his idea, anda 
land and naval expedition sent. to the place. But the 
explosion did no harm, and the troops were withdrawn, 
In a second attempt troops were landed near the fort, 
but when it was discovered to be reinforced, Butler retired 
without attacking it, though Grant’s orders had been posi- 
tive that the attack should be made. Butler was there- 
fore relieved of his command, and returned to Massachu- 
setts. 

In 1866 General Butler was elected to Congress as a Re- 
publican, and became at once a leader in the councils of the 
party, especially in regard to the measures for the reconstruc- 
tion of the Southern States. He was the most active of the 
managers appointed by the House of Representatives to con- 
duct the impeachment of President Johnson, and delivered 
the introductory speech, outlining the charges. When finan- 
cial questions became pressing, Butler advocated the payment 
of the national bonds in legal tenders whenever gold was not 
specified in the bond. Republicans became dissatisfied with 
his course on these and other matters. In 1878 he was nomi- 
nated for Governor of Massachusetts by the Independent 
Greenback party, but was defeated. Other nominations and 
defeats followed. At last he was elected, after an exciting 
campaign in 1882, as the Democratic candidate, though the 
rest of that party’s State ticket was defeated. His election 
was highly distasteful to the aristocratic classes, and when as 
Governor he attended the commencement of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the Trustees omitted to confer on him the honor- 
ary degree of LL.D., as had been the custom previously. 
Governor Butler made charges of gross mismanagement 
against the officers of the Tewksbury alms-house, but a 
committee of the legislature finally decided that they were 
not sustained. In 1883 Butler was renominated, and his 
partisans and opponents put forth all their powers in the 
contest. The result was his defeat, though he had polled 
a larger vote than in the year before. In 1884 Butler was 
nominated by the Greenback Labor party for the Presidency. 
He received 133,825 votes in the popular contest, but no elec- 
toral votes, He died at Washington, January 11, 1893. 
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BUTLER’S FAREWELL ADDRESS AT’ NEW ORLEANS. 
(December, 1862.) 


I shall speak in no bitterness, because I am not conscious of a 
single personal animosity. Commanding the Army of the Gulf, 
I found you captured, but not surrendered ; conquered, but not 
orderly ; relieved from the presence of an army, but incapable of 
taking care of yourselves. I restored order, punished crime, 
opened commerce, brought provisions to your starving people, 
reformed your currency and gave you quiet protection, such as 
you had not enjoyed for many years. The enemies of my country, 
unrepentant and implacable, I have treated with merited severity. 
I hold that rebellion is treason, and that treason persisted in is 
death, and any punishment short of that due a traitor gives so 
much clear gain to him from the clemency of the government. 
Upon this thesis have I administered the authority of the United 
States, because of which I am not unconscious of complaint. I 
do not feel that I have erred in too much harshness, for that 
harshness has ever been exhibited to disloyal enemies to my 
country, and not to my loyal friends. ‘To be sure, I might have 
regaled you with the amenities of British civilization, and yet 
been within the supposed rules of civilized warfare. You might 
have been smoked to death in caverns, as were the Covenanters 
of Scotland, by the command of a general of the royal house of 
England ; or roasted, like the inhabitants of Algiers, during the 
French campaign; your wives and daughters might have been 
given over to the ravisher, as were the unfortunate dames of Spain 
in the Peninsular war ; or you might have been scalped and toma- 
hawked, as our mothers were at Wyoming by the savage allies of 
Great Britain, in our own Revolution ; your property could have 
been turned over to indiscriminate ‘‘loot,’’ like the palace of the 
Emperor of China; works of art which adorned your buildings 
might have been sent away, like the paintings of the Vatican ; 
your sons might have been blown from the mouths of cannon, 
like the Sepoys at Delhi; and yet all this would have been within 
the rules of civilized warfare as practiced by the most polished 
and the most hypocritical nations of Europe. For such acts the 
records of the doings of some of the inhabitants of your city 
toward the friends of the Union, before my coming, were a suffi- 
cient provocative and justification. But I have not so conducted. 
On the contrary, the worst punishment inflicted, except for crimi- 
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nal acts punishable by every law, has been banishment with labor 
to a barren island, where I encamped my own soldiers before 
marching here. 

It is true I have levied upon the wealthy rebeis, and paid out 
nearly half a million of dollars to feed forty thousand of the 
starving poor of all nations assembled here, made so by the war. 
I saw that this rebellion was a war of the aristocrats against the 
middling men—of the rich against the poor; a war of the land- 
owner against the laborer ; that it was a struggle for the retention 
of power in the hands of the few against the many; and I found 
no conclusion to it, save in the subjugation of the few and the 
disenthralment of the many. I, therefore, felt no hesitation in 
taking the substance of the wealthy, who had caused the war, to 
feed the innocent poor, who had suffered by the war. And I 
shall now leave you with the proud consciousness that I carry 
with me the blessings of the humble and loyal, under the roof of 
the cottage and in the cabin of the slave, and so am quite content 
to incur the sneers of the sa/on or the curses of the rich. 

I found you trembling at the terrors of servile insurrection. 
All danger of this I have prevented by so treating the slave that 
he had no cause to rebel. J found the dungeon, the chain and 
the lash your only means of enforcing obedience in your servants. 
I leave them peaceful, laborious, controlled by the laws of kind- 
ness and justice. I have demonstrated that the pestilence can be 
kept from your borders. I have added a million of dollars to your 
wealth in the form of new land from the batture of the Missis- 
sippi. I have cleansed and improved your streets, canals and 
public squares and opened new avenues to unoccupied land. I 
have given you freedom of elections greater than you have ever 
enjoyed before. I have caused justice to be administered so impar- 
tially that your own advocates have unanimously complimented 
the judges of my appointment. You have seen, therefore, the bene- 
fit of the laws and justice of the government against which you have 
rebelled. Why, then, will you not at all return to your allegiance 
to that government,—not with lip-service, but with the heart? 

I conjure you, if you desire ever to see renewed prosperity, 
giving business to your streets and wharves—if you hope to see 
your city become again the mart of the Western world, fed by its 
rivers for more than three thousand miles, draining the commerce 
of a country greater than the mind of man hath ever conceived— 
return to your allegiance. If you desire to leave to your children 
the inheritance you received from your fathers—a stable consti- 
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tutional government ; if you desire that they should in the future 
be a portion of the greatest empire the sun ever shone upon— 
return to your allegiance. 

There is but one thing that stands in the way. ‘There is but 
one thing that at this hour stands between you and the govern- 
ment—and that is slavery. The institution, cursed of God, which 
has taken its last refuge here, in His providence will be rooted 
out as the tares from the wheat, although the wheat be torn up 
with it. I have given much thought to the subject. I came 
among you by teachings, by habit of mind, by political position, 
by social affinity, inclined to sustain your domestic laws, if by 
possibility they might be with safety to the Union. Months of 
experience and observation have forced the conviction that the 
existence of slavery is incompatible with the safety either of your- 
selves or of the Union. As the system has gradually grown to 
its present huge dimensions, it were best if it could gradually be 
removed; but it is better, far better, that it should be taken out 
at once than that it should longer vitiate the social, political and 
family relations of your country. Iam speaking with no philan- 
thropic views as regards the slave, but simply of the effect of 
slavery on the master. 

See for yourselves. Look around you and say whether this 
saddening, deadening influence has not all but destroyed the very 
framework of your society. I am speaking the farewell words of 
one who has shown his devotion to his country at the peril of his 
life and his fortune, who, in these words, can have neither hope 
nor interest, save the good of those he addresses; but let me here 
repeat, with all the solemnity of an appeal to Heaven to bear me 
witness, that such are the views forced upon me by experience. 
Come, then, to the unconditional support of the government. 
Take into your own hands your own institutions; remodel them 
according to the laws of nations and of God, and thus attain that 
great prosperity assured to you by geographical position, only a 
portion of which was heretofore yours.—B, F. BUTLER. 


mm N the hundredth year of the United States, the 
D Union, which had been rescued by a costly 
and bloody war from secession, seemed again 
to be in danger from a disputed election. So 
doubtful was the result of the Presidential 
election in that year that an extra-constitu- 
tional tribunal was called into being to assist 
Congress in deciding the momentous question. ‘That tribunal, 
aware of the risk in pushing its investigation too far, decided 
to accept the returns certified by the governors of the three 
disputed States. In the language of the day, it refused to go 
behind the returns. Congress acquiesced, and Rutherford B. 
Hayes was declared elected President. "Though the question 
whether he was in every respect duly elected is still disputed, 
no opposition was made to his inauguration or exercise of the 
office. Huis administration, in spite of serious obstacles, pre- 
served peace, prosperity and financial honor to the nation. 
Rutherford Birchard Hayes was born at Delaware, Ohio, 
on the 4th of October, 1822. His ancestry is traced to George 
Hayes, who came from England to Connecticut in 1680. His 
father, who had been a storekeeper at Dummerston, Vermont, 
removed to Ohio in 1817, with his wife and two children. 
Rutherford was born three months after his father’s death. 
He was educated at Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, and 
delivered the valedictory oration at his graduation in 1842. 
He studied law at Harvard University, and was admitted to 
the Ohio bar in 1845. He began practice at Lower Sandusky 
(now Fremont). In 1848 he was obliged to go to Texas on 
account of throat trouble. After his return he settled in Cin- 
cinnati, where he acquired a large practice. In 1852 he mar- 
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sician, of Chillicothe. Hayes in politics was originally a 
Whig, but joined in the formation of the Republican party 
in 1856. ‘Iwo years later he was made city solicitor of Cin- 
cinnati. , 
On the outbreak of the Civil War the literary club to 
which Hayes belonged became a military company, and chose 
him as captain. In June, 1861, he was appointed major of 
the Twenty-third Ohio Volunteer Regiment, and served in 
West Virginia. In October he was promoted lieutenant-colonel. 
At the battle of South Mountain September 14, 1862, he was 
severely wounded in the left arm while leading acharge. As 
soon as his wound was healed he returned to his regiment, 
being now colonel. In July, 1863, he was called from Vir- 
ginia to Ohio, and assisted in capturing General John Morgan, 
who had led a daring raid from Kentucky. In 1864 Hayes was 
engaged in the Shenandoah Valley, and fought twice at Win- 
chester. On one occasion, with about forty men, he captured 
a battery which had been so posted that it was considered safe 
from attack. At Fisher’s Hill, on September 22, in pursuit of 
General Early, Hayes led a division across a difficult moun- 
tain, captured artillery and routed the enemy. His commis- 
sion as brigadier-general was dated from the battle of Cedar 
Creek, October 19th, in which his gallantry was conspicuous. 
General Grant, in his ‘‘ Personal Memoirs,’ bears testimony 
to the value of Hayes’ military services. While in the field 
General Hayes was nominated for Congress, but refused to 
leave the army to canvass his district. His own words were: 
‘‘An officer fit for duty who at this crisis would abandon his 
post to electioneer for aseat in Congress, ought to be scalped.”’ 
His course was approved by his election by 2400 majority. 
Entering Congress in December, 1865, when the most im- 
portant question was the proper method of restoring the seceded 
States to their place in the Union, Hayes supported the recon- 
struction measures of the Republican party. In 1867 his 
prominence in his native State led to his election as governor. 
The Democrats, however, carried the legislature, and thus 
were able to send to the United States Senate Judge Allen G. 
- Thurman, the defeated candidate for governor. In 1869 Hayes 
was again elected governor, defeating the Democratic candi- 
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date, United States Senator George H. Pendleton. ‘The latter 
had been the most prominent advocate of paying the United 
States bonds in greenbacks whenever they were not expressly 
made payable in gold. This proposal had taken a firm hold 
of the Democratic party in Ohio, and many Republicans were 
drawn in the same direction. But Hayes was an unwavering 
supporter of coin payments. During his term he opposed the 
use of public offices as party spoils, and urged civil service 
reform. 

In 1872 the opposition to the Republican party in Ohio, 
and especially in Cincinnati, had greatly increased. Hayes, 
against his wish, was nominated for Congress, but was de- 
feated. Inthe next year he removed to Fremont, in Northern 
Ohio, and soon afterwards inherited a considerable estate 
from his uncle, Sardis Birchard. In 1875 Hayes was again 
made Republican candidate for governor. ‘The contest was 
still over National, rather than State, issues. The financial 
policy of President Grant’s administration had caused a con- 
traction of the currency. Silver had been demonetized in 
1873, the United States bonds were made payable in gold, and 
greenbacks were to be redeemable in specie in 1879. The 
Democrats wished to substitute irredeemable greenbacks 
for national bank notes, and to have the currency increased 
in accordance with the needs of trade. Hayes strongly 
resisted this policy of inflation and succeeded in turning the 
tide against it. After an arduous struggle he was for the 
third time elected governor. 

The National Republican Convention in 1876 was held 
in Cincinnati. ‘The leading candidate was James G. Blaine, 
but there were several rivals. Ohio presented the name of 
Hayes, and he obtained 61 votes on the first ballot. Soon the 
opposition to Blaine concentrated on Hayes, and he was 
nominated on the seventh ballot. Hayes in his letter of 
acceptance presented as the leading questions, civil service 
reform, an honest currency and the pacification of the South. 
The Democrats nominated Samuel J. Tilden, who, as gover- 
nor of New York, had become prominent as a reformer, 
especially in his attacks on the Canal Ring. ‘There had been 
considerable dissatisfaction in the North with the acts and 
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policy of the Republican party. The full extent of the defec- 
tion thus caused was not manifest until the reports of the 
election arrived in New York. It then appeared that Tilden 
had carried all the doubtful Northern States—New York, 
New Jersey, Indiana and Connecticut. With a solid South 
he had won the day. Even the Republican newspapers 
adinitted defeat. But the Republican managers asserted that 
the negro voters in the South had been deprived of their 
rights by intimidation and force. Louisiana, Florida and 
South Carolina had Republican State governments. ‘They 
had also canvassing boards that had power to reject the votes 
of any district in which the election was vitiated by fraud. 
The National Committees of both parties sent prominent rep- 
resentatives to watch the action of these boards. In each 
State the board declared the Republican electors chosen, and 
the governors sent certificates to that effect to Washington. 
But other sets of certificates were sent, certifying the Demo- 
cratic electors to have been elected. Ifthe former certificates 
were accepted Hayes would have altogether 185 votes, while 
Tilden had 184. The Senate hada Republican majority, the 
House a Democratic majority. There were many difficulties 
in the way of Congress coming to a satisfactory decision. 
Only a compromise could prevent a deadlock. When, there- 
fore, Congress was confronted with the question, it appointed 
an Electoral Commission, composed of five Senators, five Rep- 
resentatives and five justices of the Supreme Court. This com- 
mission was devised by Democrats, and was supported chiefly 
by that party. Four of the justices were designated by the 
circuits to which they belonged, and these four were by the 
Act to select the fifth. It was expected that they would 
choose David Davis, of Illinois, who was considered neutral. 
But unexpectedly Davis was chosen Senator from Illinois, 
and Justice Bradley was then placed on the Commission. 
As the latter was a Republican the Commission stood, eight 
Republicans to seven Democrats. They met on January 31, 
1877. In deciding the cases presented, they refused to go 
behind the returns, and merely certified which set of electors 
- had received the legal sanction of State authority. In every 
case, by a strict party vote, they decided for the Hayes elec- 
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tors. ‘he Commission adjourned on March 2d, and on the 
same day Congress accepted the result of their decision. 
Rutherford B. Hayes of Ohio and William A. Wheeler of 
New York were thus declared elected President and Vice- 
President of the United States. They were inaugurated on 
Monday, March 5, 1877. 

President Hayes made W. M. Evarts Secretary of State, 
John Sherman Secretary of the Treasury and Carl Schurz 
Secretary of the Interior. David M. Key, of Tennessee, 
though a Democrat, was made Postmaster-general. By this 
and other acts President Hayes showed his disposition to 
enter on an independent course, and to conciliate the South. 
He determined to withdraw the Federal troops which had 
been engaged in upholding Republican State governments in 
South Carolina and Louisiana. But he first obtained from 
Southern leaders assurances for the preservation of peace and 
order. As Congress had adjourned without making appro- 
priations for the army, the President called an extra session 
to meet in October. In July strikes broke out among the 
men employed by railroads over a large part of the Northern 
States. The governors of Pennsylvania and other States 
called upon the President for military aid in suppressing the 
disorder. The Federal troops succeeded in restoring order 
without meeting any resistance, though the militia had some 
bloody encounters with rioters. In his efforts to institute 
civil service reform President Hayes was stoutly resisted by 
Congress. Members of his own party attacked and derided his 
policy. In spite of a veto the coinage of silver dollars was 
resumed and the government was required to purchase not 
less than $2,000,000 worth of silver a month, and cause it to 
be coined as fast as purchased. Although there was also 
opposition to the necessary preparation for the resumption of 
specie payments, this measure was finally carried into effect 
on January I, 1879, without disturbance of the money market. 

There was serious trouble about political affairs in New 
York. President Hayes charged Chester A. Arthur, collector 
of the port, and Alonzo B. Cornell, naval officer, with conduct- 
ing their offices so as to render public duty subordinate to 
partisan politics. This charge was strenuously denied by 
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those concerned. But the President removed these officers, 
and appointed General Edwin A. Merritt collector of customs 
at New York. The new incumbents were required to manage 
their offices on strict business principles. But this interfer- 
ence with local politics brought upon the President the bitter 
resentment of Senator Roscoe Conkling, who claimed the 
control of the patronage in New York. 

In March, 1879, Congress adjourned without making ap- 
propriation for the expenses of the government. ‘The House 
of Representatives had insisted on attaching a ‘‘rider”’ to the 
army bill repealing the law which permitted the use of troops 
to keep the peace at the polls on election days, and also simi- 
lar riders to other appropriation bills, repealing laws for the 
appointment of supervisors of elections and special deputy 
marshals. The Senate rejected these riders. President Hayes 
called an extra session to meet March 18th. Both Houses 
were now Democratic. Actuated by an absurd terror of the 
traditional bugaboo of “force bills,’’ they attached the riders 
as before, and sent the bills to the President. He returned 
them on April 29th with his veto. He showed that there had 
never been any military interference at any election, nor was 
there danger of any. He objected to the practice of tacking 
legislative provisions to appropriation bills as tending to make 
the House of Representatives despotic. Congress yielded so 
far as to pass the appropriation bills without the obnoxious 
riders, but endeavored to enact these provisions separately. 
Again in 1880 Congress endeavored in passing a deficiency 
appropriation bill to repeal certain parts of the election laws. 
When this encountered the President’s veto, Congress with- 
drew the obnoxious clauses. 

Throughout his term President Hayes, though sincere and 
upright, had to struggle against a wide-spread belief that his 
title to his office was fraudulent. From a high sense of duty 
to the people he had removed from the Southern States real 
causes of grievance and irritation, but he could not atone for 
the loss of the victory they believed had been won at the polls. 
Hence came their persistent opposition and refusal to be grati- 
fied. From the leaders of his own party whose vengeful 
policy he repudiated and whose extreme partisanship he con- 
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demned, President Hayes received unmerited contumely. The 
high moral tone of his administration has been slow in receiv- 
ing its just tribute of praise. The success of the Republican 
party in 1880 was undoubtedly due in a large measure to the 
satisfaction of the people with the practical outcome of his 
administration. One of the minor features of his term was 
his wife’s refusal to allow wine to be served in the White 
House. ‘This innovation was censured by some politiciaus, 
but was applauded by the advocates of total abstinence. 

President Hayes had, in his letter of acceptance, declared 
his inflexible purpose, if elected, not to be a candidate for a 
second term. He was gratified at the election of General 
Garfield as his successor. Hayes retired to his home at Fre- 
mont, and thereafter devoted much of his time to public 
charitable and benevolent objects, such as the promotion of 
education in the South and prison-reform. He had the satis- 
faction of seeing his administration gradually grow in favor 
with the people. He died at Fremont, January 17, 1893. 

Selfish politicians who had found their schemes baffled by 
President Hayes took their revenge by stigmatizing him as 
weak and ungrateful. But on the contrary, though not ag- 
gressive, he was highly courageous, faithful in friendship, free 
from jealousy of his associates, irreproachable in integrity, 
able to take a lofty view of public duty, and firm in main- 
taining the right. His administration is one of the most 
creditable in American history. 


N. 
Some 


EVER, perhaps, in the history of the 
United States had corruption in the 
public service been more widely spread 
than in the decade before its centen- 
nial. Hence, while the people were 
looking forward with interest to the 
celebration of the hundredth national 
anniversary, many of their wisest lead- 
ers and counsellors were alarmed at the 
symptoms of moral decay. ‘They knew that other republics, 
once powerful, had fallen by this deadly plague. They looked 
around for a man of moral courage and sturdy resolution to 
grapple with the abuses which threatened the nation’s life. 
Many Republicans, as well as Democrats, thought they had 
discovered such a man in Samuel J. Tilden, and they com- 
bined in endeavoring to place him in the Presidential chair. 
So nearly were they successful that it is still a matter of as- 
tonishment that they did not fully accomplish their aim. 

Samuel Jones Tilden was born at New Lebanon, New 
York, February 9, 1814. He was descended from Nathaniel 
Tilden, who emigrated from ‘Tenterden, England, to Scituate, 
Massachusetts, in 1634. The family afterwards removed to 
Lebanon, Connecticut, and thence to New Lebanon. ‘There 
Elam Tilden, born in 1781, was a farmer, and kept a country 
store. He was also an active Democrat, and an intimate 
friend of Martin Van Buren. Samuel, his son, early showed 
great vigor of mind, though his college studies were inter- 
rupted by poor health. He was educated at the University 
of New York, studied law, and was admitted to practice in 
New York city. He had already been active in politics, de- 


fending the measures of Van Buren’s administration. In 
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1845 Tilden was elected to the New York Legislature. As 
chairman of the committee appointed to investigate the anti- 
rent disorders, he wrote an elaborate report on the patroon 
system of land-holding. Asa lawyer he became so distin- 
guished in corporation cases that from 1855 more than half 
of the great railway corporations of New York and the West 
employed him as counsel. For many of these in their finan- 
cial struggles he prepared plans of reorganization. 

Following his friend Van Buren, Tilden took part in the 
Free-Soil revolt in 1848. During the Civil War he resisted 
the extra-constitutional measures of defence used by Presi- 
dent Lincoln’s administration. He became the leader of the 
Democratic party in New York State. But he was a deter- 
mined opponent of the corrupt Tweed ring which for years 
dominated the government of New York city. This ring, 
organized by William M. Tweed, controlled not only the 
executive offices, but some of the city judges, and by their 
aid plundered the Erie Railway. In order to overcome this 
abuse of the machinery of justice, the New York Bar Asso- 
ciation was formed. ‘Tilden was zealous in prosecuting the 
impeachment of Judges Barnard and Cardozo. ‘To assist in 
this movement he was elected to the Assembly. The plun- 
dering methods.of the ‘I'weed ring were exposed in the Vew 
York Times of July 20, 1871, the information having been 
furnished by Sheriff O’Brien. Tilden had the bank accounts 
of its members examined, and his affidavit furnished the basis 
of their prosecution. ‘They were driven not only from office, 
but from their hold on the State Democratic organization. 
In 1874 ‘Tilden was made Democratic candidate for Governor 
and was elected by a plurality of 50,000 over Governor John 
A. Dix. His efforts for reform were now directed against 
dishonesty in the management of the Erie Canal, and he suc- 
ceeded in driving the Canal Ring from control. 

The whole country had become excited by the revelation 
of fraud and corruption among public officials, national as 
well as State. On this ground the National Democratic Con- 
vention at St. Louis in June, 1876, nominated Tilden for the 
Presidency. ‘Tilden was regarded as having proved his fit- 
ness for the task of meeting the struggle with entrenched 
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corruption. In the subsequent election the popular vote, as 
counted, gave Tilden 4,284,265, and Hayes 4,033,295. It was 
beyond dispute that Tilden had carried the States of New 
York, New Jersey, Indiana and Connecticut. But doubt was 
thrown on the vote of South Carolina, Louisiana and Florida, 
on account of the intimidation of negro voters. The canvass- 
ing boards of those States rejected the votes of several dis- 
tricts and thus gave the majority to the Hayes electors. When 
the returns came before Congress that body having a Repub- 
lican Senate and Democratic House, was unable to decide the 
question. The Democratic leaders then proposed an Electoral 
Commission of fifteen—five from the Senate, five from the 
House, five from the Supreme Court. This commission de- 
cided the questions referred to it by a strict party vote—eight 
Republican to seven Democratic votes. The result was ac- 
cepted by the House of Representatives on March 2, 1877, 
through the influence of Speaker Samuel J. Randall. Tilden 
is said to have objected to the Electoral Commission, believ- 
ing that the two Houses had the exclusive right to count the 
electoral votes. Yet when the decision was made, he advised 
his friends to submit quietly. Hayes was accordingly inau- 
gurated, but his administration, though wise and pure, suf- 
fered in popular esteem from the doubtfulness of its title. To 
prevent the recurrence of such disputes, a bill regulating the 
electoral count was passed in 1887; its aim is to put upon 
each State the responsibility of determining its own vote. 

In 1878 there was an attempt made by the House of Rep- 
resentatives to investigate the action of the canvassing boards 
in the Southern States. The chairman of the committee was 
Clarkson N. Potter, of New York. It was found that persons 
had been engaged in attempts to purchase the canvassers. 
Numerous cipher despatches were recovered from the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. ‘These were translated and after- 
wards published. The negotiations were traced to Tilden’s 
residence, Gramercy Park, but Tilden denied, under oath, all 
knowledge of them. ‘They were believed to have been con- 
_ ducted by Tiilden’s nephew and secretary, Colonel Pelton. 
While these revelations convinced the public that there had 
been attempts at bribery of the canvassing boards, the general 
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confidence in Tilden’s integrity was never disturbed. In 1880 
so strong was the desire for his renomination, although his 
health was feeble, that he was obliged to make a formal an- 
nouncement of his determination not to be a candidate again. 
Towards the close of his life he wrote to J. G. Carlisle, Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, urging the necessity of lib- 
eral appropriations for coast defence of the United States. 
Tilden died at his country residence, Greystone, in Westches- 
ter county, New York, on August 4, 1886. 

Tilden was a small smooth-faced man, with sharp eyes 
and a low voice. He was noted for his persistence, shrewd- 
ness and personal integrity. He was never married. His 
fortune was estimated at $8,500,000, and by his elaborate will 
the greater portion of it was devoted to public uses, especially 
to the establishment and endowment of a free public library 
in New York city. ‘TMhe will was contested by relatives, but 
after considerable litigation, a compromise was effected, by 
which about $3,500,000 was devoted to this purpose. The 
funds of the Astor and Lenox libraries are combined with the 
Tilden bequest, and the New York Free Library is to be 
erected on the site heretofore occupied by a reservoir. Tilden’s 
writings have been edited by John Bigelow, who has also 
published his biography. 


SAMUEL J. TILDEN. 
(Died at Greystone, August 4, 1886.) 


Once more, O all-adjusting Death ! 
The nation’s Pantheon opens wide; 

Once more a common sorrow saith, 
A strong, wise man has died. 


Faults doubtless had he. Had we not 
Our own, to question and asperse 
The worth we doubted or forgot 
Until beside his hearse? 


Ambitious, cautious, yet the man 

‘To strike down fraud with resolute hand; 
A patriot, if a partisan, 

He loved his native land. 
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So let the mourning bells be rung, 
The banner droop its folds half way, 

And while the public pen and tongue 
Their fitting tribute pay, 


Shall we not vow above his bier 
To set our feet on party lies, 
And wound no more a living ear 
With words that Death denies? 
—J. G. WHITTIER. 
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=> INCE the adoption of the Federal Constitution 
| four Presidents of the United States have died 
during their terms of office and have been suc- 
1 ceeded by the Vice-Presidents, who had been 
elected on the same ticket. There has always 
been some change of policy and of cabinet officers 
mhih has made the situation embarrassing and the results 
unsatisfactory. No one made a more deliberate effort to 
adapt himself to the circumstances than Arthur, and he fin- 
ished his term with the high respect of all parties. He could 
not obtain a renomination, but historians pronounce his ad- 
ministration creditable to himself and his country. 

Chester Alan Arthur was born at Fairfield, Franklin county, 
Vermont, on the 5th of October, 1830. His father, William 
Arthur (1796-1875), a native of Ireland and graduate of Bel- 
fast College, had come to this country in early manhood, 
studied law and became a Baptist minister. He married 
Malvina Stone, who was descended from a New Hampshire 
pioneer. Their eldest son, Chester, was born in a log cabin. 
During his childhood they removed to New York State, 
where Mr. Arthur held various pastorates. Chester graduated 
from Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., in 1848. During 
his college course and afterwards he engaged in teaching 
schools and private pupils. He also studied law, and in 1853 
he went to New York city, and was there admitted to the bar. 
He became a member of the law firm of Culver, Parker and 
Arthur. Mr. Culver had been an anti-slavery member of Con- 
gress, and Rey. Mr. Arthur had endured hardship in the same 
cause. Eight slaves had been brought by Jonathan Lemmon, 
of Norfolk, Virginia, te New York in 1852 to be shipped to 
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Texas. Culver obtained for them a writ of habeas corpus, 
and they were released on the ground that they had been 
made free when brought by their master into a free State. 
This decision caused alarm in the South, and the legislature 
of Virginia directed its attorney-general to appeal to the 
higher courts of New York. Arthur was actively engaged on 
behalf of the slaves, went to Albany to secure the interven- 
tion of the legislature and governor, who directed the attorney- 
general and other lawyers to defend the slaves. The Supreme 
Court affirmed the original decision in 1857, and the Court of 
Appeals sustained it in 1860. The right of colored persons 
to ride in any of the city street cars was also secured by this 
firm in 1855. 

Arthur had been originally a Whig in politics, but when 
the Republican party was formed he attended its first State 
convention at Saratoga in 1856. He was also active in mili- 
tia matters and was made judge-advocate of the New York 
second brigade. When Edwin D. Morgan entered on his 
second term as governor of New York in January, 1861, he 
appointed Arthur engineer-in-chief. In April war began. 
Arthur was made acting quartermaster-general and had charge 
of preparing the State’s quota of troops called for by Presi- 
dent Lincoln. Iu 1862 he was appointed inspector-general, 
and visited the New York troops in the field. In June, 1862, 
he was secretary of the meeting of governors of the loyal 
States held in New York city, which advised the President to 
call for more troops. In July he was made quartermaster- 
general, and discharged the arduous duties of the position in 
a highly creditable manner. Arthur retired from this office 
when Horatio Seymour became governor in January, 1863. 
He then resumed his law practice, with which he combined 
activity in party politics. 

In November, 1871, he was appointed by President Grant 
collector of the port of New York, and held this position nearly 
seven years. Criticisms were made on the management of 
this office and its patronage, but Arthur showed that there had 
been fewer removals during his incumbency than under his 
predecessors, and that a merit system had been established. 
President Hayes and Secretary Sherman, however, insisted on 
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Arthur’s removal on account of his political activity, and the 
Senate confirmed EH, A. Merritt as his successor on February 
3, 1879. At the Republican National Convention at Chicago 
in June, 1880, Arthur was a delegate-at-large from New York. 
Following the leadership of Senator Roscoe Conkling, he 
advocated the nomination of General Grant for a third Presi- 
dential term. But after a strenuous effort Grant’s partisans 
were unable to secure a majority of votes. His opponents, 
who had supported Blaine, John Sherman and others, at last 
combined to nominate General Garfield, who was also a dele- 
gate. Then it was felt necessary to secure the cooperation of 
the ‘‘Stalwarts,’’? who had supported Grant, by allowing them 
to name the candidate for Vice-President. The New York 
delegation named General Arthur, and he was accepted. Dur- 
ing the canvass he remained chairman of the New York 
Republican State Committee. In the November election 
Garfield and Arthur obtained a plurality of the popular vote, 
and in the electoral college they had a majority of 59. 
Vice-President Arthur entered on the duties of his office 
on March 4, 1881. He presided in the extra session of the 
Senate which lasted till May 20th. The Senate was evenly 
divided between the Republicans and Democrats, and the 
Vice-President frequently gave the casting vote. The discord 
between the Stalwarts and the administration Republicans 
continued and was aggravated. On March 23rd President 
Garfield nominated William H. Robertson to be collector of 
the port of New York. Robertson had prevented Senator 
Conkling from casting the vote of the New York delegation 
as a unit at Chicago. His nomination was declared to be a 
breach of an agreement between the President and the New 
York Senators, Conkling and Platt. Vice-President Arthur 
joined the latter in requesting that the nomination be re- 
called. The President not only refused to do so, but with- 
drew all nominations made at the request of the New York 
senators. When Robertson’s appointment was confirmed 
Conkling and Platt resigned and hastened to Albany to de- 
mand another election as a vindication of their course. At 
the close of the session Vice-President Arthur went thither 


also, and exerted himeelf in their behalf, but in vain. So 
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intense had been the excitement of this struggle that a dis- 
appointed office-seeker shot President Garfield on July 2nd. 
Though mortally wounded, he lingered eighty days. During 
this time Vice-President Arthur conducted himself with 
marked propriety, and showed sincere grief for the national 
calamity. When the cabinet announced President Garfield’s 
death, Arthur, then at his residence in New York city, at 
their suggestion took the oath of office on September 2oth. 
He was inaugurated in the Vice-President’s room in the 
Capitol at Washington two days later. At his first cabinet 
meeting he designated September 26th as a day of mourning 
for the late President. He himself wore mourning for six 
months. 

President Arthur showed full appreciation of the grave 
responsibilities of his new office. He convened the Senate 
for executive business in October. ‘The secretaries of the ex- 
ecutive department selected by his predecessor offered their 
resignations, but were requested to keep their places till after 
the meeting of Congress in December. Even then President 
Arthur retained Robert T. Lincoln, the son of President Lin- 
coln, as Secretary of War. In October the centennial anni- 
versary of the battle of Yorktown was celebrated at that place, 
French, German and even British representatives having been 
sent by their governments, and the President gracefully or- 
dered that the ceremonies be concluded with a general salute 
to the British flag, as a mark of American respect for the 
Queen. A Pan-American Congress had been invited by Sec- 
retary Blaine to meet at Washington in November, 1882; 
President Arthur referred the proposal again to Congress, and 
receiving no response, postponed the convocation indefinitely. 
Although General Arthur had been regarded as an intense 
partisan, yet as President he gave the cause of civil service 
reform cordial assistance. He nominated Roscoe Conkling as 
a Justice of the Supreme Court, but the ex-Senator declined 
the place, as he had done before to President Grant. In spite 
of the President’s sincere efforts to restore harmony in the 
Republican party, the Stalwarts and Half-breeds maintained 
their quarrels. From these the President kept aloof, though 
he thereby lost the favor of some former friends. ‘The most 
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important act of his administration was a revision of the tariff 
by which duties on imports were largely reduced. In 1882 
his courage was shown in vetoing an unduly swollen River 
and Harbor bill, but it was passed over his veto by Congress. 
He also vetoed a bill prohibiting the admission of Chinese 
for twenty years, but he afterwards signed a modified bill of 
the same kind. Throughout his administration Arthur’s dig- 
nified impartial attitude tended to restore the public confidence 
which had been greatly shaken by the factional contests and 
tragical catastrophe which had preceded it. His last official 
act was to sign the act of Congress placing General Grant, 
then fast approaching his end, on the retired list of the United 
States army. 

General Arthur had married a daughter of Captain 
William L. Herndon, who, while a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy, had explored the valley of the Amazon. Cap- 
tain Herndon perished at sea while commanding the steamer 
‘Central America,’’ which went down in the Gulf of Mexico, 
with 426 persons on board. Congress voted to his widow a 
gold medal in recognition of his bravery at that time. At 
the time of his election to the Vice-Presidency General 
Arthur was a widower, his wife having died in 1880. Dur- 
ing his administration his sister, Mrs. McElroy, admirably 
discharged the duties of mistress of the White House. 

At the Republican National Convention at Chicago in 
June, 1884, President Arthur’s administration was approved 
as wise and conservative. A large number of delegates were 
in favor of renominating him, but on the fourth ballot the 
majority decided in favor of James G. Blaine. The President 
gave him loyal support, but Blaine was defeated by Grover 
Cleveland. Arthur retired from the Presidency grieved that 
his official conduct had been misunderstood by the people. 
His robust constitution had been impaired, and though he 
took part in some public ceremonies, he gradually sank until 
he died on November 18, 1886. 

Chester A. Arthur was tall, handsome and of distinguished 
presence. In manner he was courteous, affable and refined. 
As President he was emphatically “ the first gentleman in the 
land.” He was well educated, and his messages were in excel- 
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lent style. His course of action has been criticised as nega- 
tive, but it was best adapted for the welfare of the country. 
As he would not abuse his position to avenge the political 
grievances of his early associates, he lost their support, and 
his real merit was not readily understood, owing to the strong 
prejudices which had been aroused against him. His moral 
firmness and honorable self-reliance were worthy of the best 
days of the Republic. 


PRESIDENT ARTHUR’S INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 


For the fourth time in the history of the republic its chief 
magistrate has been removed by death. All hearts are filled with 
grief and horror at the hideous crime which has darkened our 
land; and the memory of the murdered President, his protracted 
sufferings, his unyielding fortitude, the example and achieve- 
ments of his life, and the pathos of his death, will forever illumine 
the pages of our history. For the fourth time the officer elected 
by the people and ordained by the Constitution to fill a vacancy 
so created is called to assume the executive chair. The wisdom 
of our fathers, foreseeing even the most dire possibilities, made 
sure that the government should never be imperiled because of 
the uncertainty of human life. Men may die, but the fabrics of our 
free institutions remain unshaken. No higher or more assuring 
proof could exist of the strength and permanence of popular 
government than the fact that, though the chosen of the people 
be struck down, his constitutional successor is peacefully installed 
without shock or strain, except the sorrow which mourns the be- 
reavement. All the noble aspirations of my lamented predecessor 
which found expression in his life, the measures devised and 
suggested during his brief administration to correct abuses and 
enforce economy, to advance prosperity and promote the general 
welfare, to insure domestic security and maintain friendly and 
honorable relations with the nations of the earth, will be garnered 
in the hearts of the people, and it will be my earnest endeavor to 
profit and to see that the nation shall profit by his example and 
experience. Prosperity blesses our country, our fiscal policy, as 
fixed by law, is well grounded and generally approved. No 
threatening issue mars our foreign intercourse, and the wisdom, 
integrity, and the thrift of our people may be trusted to continue 
undisturbed the present assured career of peace, tranquillity, and 
welfare. The gloom and anxiety which have enshrouded the 
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country must make repose especially welcome now. No demand 
for speedy legislation has been heard; no adequate occasion is 
apparent for an unusual session of Congress. The Constitution 
defines the functions and powers of the executive as clearly as 
those of either of the other two departments of the government, 
and he must answer for the just exercise of the discretion it per- 
mits and the performance of the duties it imposes. Summoned 
to these high duties and responsibilities, and profoundly con- 
scious of their magnitude and gravity, I assume the trust imposed 
by the Constitution, relying for aid on Divine guidance and the 
virtue, patriotism, and intelligence of the American people. 


HRICE nominated for the Presidency of 
the United States, and twice elected to 
that exalted Ration Grover Cleveland 
holds a prominent place in American his- 
tory. His representation of modern Dem- 
ocracy looks to administrative reform 
rather than party machinery for political 
success. Among American statesmen 

he stands conspicuous for self-reliance and intense watchful- 

ness of public interests. 

Grover Cleveland was born on March 18, 1837, at Cald- 
well, New Jersey, where his father, Richard Falley Cleveland, 
was a Presbyterian minister. He was named for Rev. Stephen 
Grover, the first minister of the local church, but in early life 
dropped the first name. His ancestry is traced to Moses 
Cleveland, who emigrated from Ipswich, England, to Woburn, 
Massachusetts, in 1635. Grover belongs to the seventh gen- 
eration in descent from this immigrant. When he was four 
years old his father removed to Fayetteville, New York, where 
the boy was employed in the village store. Afterwards the 
family went to Clinton, and Grover attended an academy 
there. In 1853 the father died at Holland Patent. At the 
age of seventeen Grover became clerk and assistant teacher in 
the New York Institution for the Blind. In 1855 he started 
for the West, but stopped at Buffalo, where his uncle, Lewis 
F. Allen, gave him employment in compiling the “ American 
Herd-Book.’? He became clerk and copyist ina law office, 
and in 1859 was admitted to the bar. 

In 1863 Cleveland was appointed assistant district attorney 
137 
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of Erie county, and held the office three years. As two of his 
brothers were already in the army, the support of his mother 
and sisters depended chiefly on Grover. When he was drafted, 
therefore, he borrowed money to procure a substitute in the 
Union army. His law practice increased, and in 1870 he was 
elected sheriff of Erie county. At the end of three years he 
formed a law-partnership which proved prosperous. In 1881 
the city of Buffalo, which was suffering from the misgovern- 
ment of a ‘‘ring,’’? demanded a ‘‘reform’’ mayor, and by a 
union of Democrats and Republicans Cleveland was elected by 
the largest majority ever given there. When entering on his 
duties in January, 1882, he declared that “ the affairs of the 
city should be conducted, as far as possible, upon the same 
principles as a good business man manages his private con- 


cerns.’? Pursuing this policy, he enforced strict compliance 
with the State Constitution and the city charter, and became 
known as the “veto mayor.’’ By his frequent use of the 


negative he saved the city much money. 

In 1882 there was a bitter factional fight in the Republican 
party in New York between the Stalwarts and the Half-breeds. 
Hon. Charles J.. Folger, Secretary of the Treasury in President 
Arthur’s Cabinet, was nominated for governor. Though he 
was personally unobjectionable, his Halfbreed opponents de- 
clared that the nomination had been obtained by fraud. They 
therefore abstained from voting. Cleveland, nominated by 
the Democrats as a “reform’’ candidate, was elected by the 
phenomenal majority of 192,000. As governor his manner and 
habits were the same as he had shown as mayor. To every 
public question coming before him he gave personal attention. 
He lived within his salary and practiced Jeffersonian sim- 
plicity. His vetoes were again conspicuous. The one most 
criticised was the veto of the “‘ Five-cent fare’? bill, by which 
the rates of fare on the elevated roads of New York city were 
to be reduced from ten to five cents for all hours of the day. 
This he pronounced illegal, because the general railroad law 
of 1850 provided for an examination by State officers of the 
earnings of roads before the rates could be altered, and this 
examination had not been made. 

The Democratic National Convention met at Chicago, 
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July 8, 1884. Cleveland’s immense majority in New York 
had made him a conspicuous candidate for the Presidency. 
But Tammany vehemently opposed him, whereupon General 
Bragg, of Wisconsin, declared that the young men of his 
State ‘‘love Cleveland and respect him not only for himself, 
for his character, for his integrity and judgment and iron 
will, but they love him most for the enemies he has made.” 
On the first ballot he obtained 392 out of 820 votes. On the 
second, a day later, he received 683 votes, and thus secured 
the nomination. His letter of acceptance was an admirable 
statement of the principles that should govern party action 
and government administration. In the canvass that followed 
there were scandalous attacks on the moral character of both 
the candidates—Blaine and Cleveland. ‘The Independents, 
now called Mugwumps, gave cordial support to the latter. 
‘The contest was close and turned upon the vote of New York. 
Toward the end of the campaign Tammany had been induced 
to support Cleveland. His majority in New York State was 
1100, but it is now known that fraud exceeding this was per- 
petrated in one district. But New York had after the Presi- 
dential dispute of 1877 adopted a law which prohibited going 
behind the returns. Hence the announced result was accepted 
quietly. The total popular vote was: Cleveland, 4,874,986; 
Blaine, 4,851,981. The electoral vote was: Cleveland, 219; 
Blaine, 182. 

Cleveland resigned his governorship in January, 1885, but 
remained at Albany until March 2d. He was inaugurated at 
Washington on March 4th. More than 100,000 visitors had 
assembled to greet the return of Democracy to power after an 
exile of twenty-four years. In his inaugural address Presi- 
dent Cleveland pronounced strongly for civil service reform, 
declaring that the people demand the application of business 
principles to public affairs. In his cabinet Thomas F. Bayard 
was Secretary of State, Daniel Manning Secretary of the 
Treasury, William C. Whitney Secretary of the Navy. From 
the South were taken A. H. Garland, of Arkansas, as Attor- 
ney-general, and L. Q. C. Lamar, of Mississippi, as Secretary 
of the Interior. "The President announced that except in the 
heads of the departments, foreign ministers and other officers 
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charged with executing the policy of the administration, no 
official changes would be made except for cause. The leaders of 
the Democratic party urged sweeping changes in order to 
strengthen their political organization. ‘The President recog- 
nized ‘‘ offensive partisanship ’’ as a sufficient reason for remo 
val, and this was eventually interpreted very freely. When new 
appointments were made on account of removals the Senate 
called for the papers on file in the departments relating to the 
cases. ‘These the President refused to furnish, holding that 
the right of removal belonged entirely to the executive, and 
that the papers called for were not official. After consider- 
able controversy the Senate acquiesced in the President’s 
view. President Cleveland publicly rebuked senators and 
representatives for giving incorrect information with regard 
to applicants for office. Within three years of Cleveland’s 
administration nearly 80 per cent. of the postmasters were 
removed or suspended, and altogether 80,000 Republican of- 
fice-holders had been replaced by Democrats. Congress 
showed hostility to the Civil Service Reform, and in June, 
1886, refused to make appropriation for the commissioners. 
Cleveland yielded to the steady pressure. 

President Cleveland, according to his wont, exercised the 
veto power freely.. In one session of Congress about 12 per 
cent. of the bills which passed both houses were vetoed. But 
this power was chiefly used in regard to private pension bills, 
which, contrary to the practice of former Presidents, he 
deemed it his duty to scrutinize as closely as general laws. 
He also refused to approve the erection of Federal buildings 
in cities and towns unless they were absolutely needed for 
the convenient transaction of public business. His strong 
physique enabled him to stand the strain of excessive labor. 

When President Cleveland entered the White House he 
was still unmarried. His youngest sister, Rose Elizabeth, 
who had been a teacher, accompanied him to Washington 
and became the hostess of the Executive Mansion. But on 
June 2, 1886, President Cleveland married in the White House 
Frances Folsom, daughter of his deceased law partner, Oscar 
Folsom. She was born in 1864 and was the youngest but one 
of the ladies who have occupied the White House. Her 
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beauty, grace and tact endeared her at once to the American 
people. 

Among the reforms instituted by Cleveland was the for- 
feiture of extensive land grants shown to be fraudulent, the 
removal of herds of cattle and fences from Indian reservations, 
the driving of ‘‘boomers’’ from the public lands. ‘The de- 
velopment of the Navy, suggested by Secretary Robeson, and 
forcibly urged by Secretary Chandler, was carried on by Sec- 
retary Whitney. Important steps were taken in Cleveland’s 
first term, and the progress afterward was continuous, rapid 
and splendid. It culminated in battle-ships which excited the 
admiration of Europe and rendered their grand service ten 
years later in the war with Spain. Before Cleveland’s time 
the pensioning of Union soldiers was somewhat indiscrimi- 
nate, neither party venturing to advocate an economy of 
expenditure. In fact the growing Treasury surplus, which 
accumulated because the outstanding bonds could not be paid 
until 1891, offered strong temptation to reckless liberality. 
Cleveland patiently probed the bills submitted, exposed the 
fraudulent, and signed the legitimate. In 1886 he vetoed Io1 
out of the 747 which had passed Congress. Only one was 
ever passed over the veto in all histerm. In 1887 the De- 
pendent Pension Bill which gave pensions to all dependent 
veterans, who had served three months, and to the dependent 
parents of such soldiers was boldly vetoed; so also was the 
Blair Educational Bill, which provided support for State 
schools in the South. 

The surplus in the Treasury called attention to the tariff 
problem. Cleveland at first had no definite views on the sub- 
ject, but he became convinced that as the revenues were in 
excess of the actual needs of the Government, the tariff laws 
ought to be remodeled. In the Forty-ninth Congress the 
Democratic majority divided in regard to the Morrison and 
the Randall bills, the latter retaining the principle of protec- 
tion. Ina bold message in 1887 devoted exclusively to this 
subject Cleveland urged practical free trade. In the Fiftieth 
Congress this was embodied in the Mills bill, which passed 
the Democratic House under pressure, but was halted in the 
Senate, where a substitute was prepared by the Republican 
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majority, but not passed. ‘The question was deferred for de- 
cision by the people in the next Presidential election. 

In 1885 that part of the Treaty of Washington of 1870, 
which related to the fisheries expired by limitation. ‘Trouble 
soon arose with Canada, and in 1887 suspension of all com- 
mercial relations with that country was threatened. To avert 
this a joint commission was appointed which drafted a com- 
promise treaty. Though approved by the President, it was 
rejected by the Senate in 1888. However, a modus vivendi had 
been arranged which continued in operation. 

In 1888 President Cleveland was renominated by the Demo- 
cratic Convention at St. Louis, with Allen G. Thurman of 
Ohio as candidate for Vice-President. The Republican Con- 
vention nominated Benjamin Harrison for President and Levi 
P. Morton for Vice President. Blaine was in Europe, and 
dissuaded his friends from nominating him. ‘The campaign 
was entirely free from the disgraceful personalities of the pre- 
vious contest. One incident was the dismissal of the British 
minister, who had been tricked into an undiplomatic approval 
of Cleveland’s candidacy. The striking feature of the cam- 
paign was the organization of clubs by both parties. The dis- 
cussion was chiefly on the tariff, and the policy of protection 
was strongly urged by Republican leaders. The result was 
the election of Harrison, whose popular vote was 5,444,053, 
while that of Cleveland was 5,538,536, being larger than in 
1884. But Harrison won the States of New York and In- 
diana, and had 233 electoral votes, while Cleveland had 168. 
The Republicans were also victorious in the Congressional 
elections, and thus had control of all the branches of the 
government. 

Cleveland on retiring from the Presidency on March 4, 
1889, took up his residence in New York city, and resumed 
the practice of law. Inthe meantime Congress after tedious 
delay had formulated the McKinley tariff law, to which under 
the influence of Secretary Blaine, a system of reciprocity had 
been attached. In 1892 the Republican National Convention 
at Minneapolis renominated President Harrison, and the 
Democratic Convention at Chicago again made Cleveland its 
standard-bearer, with Adlai F. Stevenson of Illinois as candi. 
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date for Vice-President. ‘he Democratic platform contained 
a resolution demanding tariff for revenue only, but Cleveland’s 
letter of acceptance sought to modify its bluntness. ‘The 
campaign was apathetic on the Republican side, as the party 
leaders were lukewarm towards the President. The Demo- 
crats vigorously denounced the McKinley Act, and found 
support in the working classes, whose expectations of good 
times had not been quickly realized. The Populists showed 
great strength in the South and West, but often combined 
with the Democrats in fusion tickets. In November, 1892, 
Cleveland received 5,556,562 votes, Harrison 5,162,874, and 
General J. B. Weaver, the Populist, 1,055,424. ‘The electoral 
vote stood :—Cleveland, 277 ; Harrison, 145 ; and Weaver, 22. 
Both Senate and House were largely Democratic. 

President Cleveland was inaugurated for the second time 
on March 4, 1893, with great demonstrations of popular ap- 
proval. He and his party entered upon their task with high 
hopes and full determination to execute the mandate of the 
people. Before this could be accomplished, the whole world 
was invited to participate in the Columbian Exposition at 
Chicago, which opened May 1, 1893. With appropriate words 
of congratulation the President started the machinery of that 
magnificent display of the world’s progress in industrial and 
artistic achievement. 

In spite of this and other signs of prosperity a terrible 
monetary panic occurred in the summer of 1893. Silver had 
for many years been mined in quantities exceeding the world’s 
immediate needs, and had steadily fallen in price. ‘The na- 
tions of Europe had demonetized silver, and in 1873 the 
United States followed their example. ‘Twenty years later the 
government of British India suspended the free coinage of 
silver. ‘The effect was immediately felt in America, whose 
mines were the chief sources of the world’s supply. ‘The 
mines were closed. ‘I'rade was convulsed. Gold was hoarded. 
Banks refused credits and suspended specie payments. They 
used clearing-house certificates instead of legal tenders. Pre- 
sident Cleveland called Congress in special session in August, 
and advised the repeal of the Sherman law which required 
the government to purchase silver to the amount of $2,000,000 
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monthly. But both parties in Congress were divided on the 
money question, and it was not until November that the 
silver-purchase law was repealed by the aid of the ‘‘sound 
money’’ Republicans. Even that did not stop the outflow 
of gold. The treasury reserve of $100,000,000, which had 
been maintained to secure specie payment of the greenbacks 
was reduced in February, 1894, to $65,000,000, Bondstothe 
amouut of $50,000,000 were issued to supply the deficit, but 
in June the reserve was again at the same figures. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, J. G. Carlisle, paid in gold every note 
that was presented, andthe government was at the mercy of 
the bankers and dealers in exchange. In February, 1895, the 
reserve was reduced to $41,300,000, and the country seemed 
likely to be forced to a silver basis. 

In the meantime Congress was struggling to formulate a 
new tariff. In December, 1893, by a vote of 204 to 41, the 
House passed the Wilson bill, which was in accordance with 
President Cleveland’s views. It was practically a tariff for 
revenue only, and placed sugar, coal, wood, lumber, and iron 
ore on the free list. But it encountered great opposition in 
the Senate, in which a number of Democrats under the lead 
of A. P. Gorman, of Maryland, procured amendments, giving 
up the principle of freeraw materials. In vain did the angry 
President charge them with ‘‘ party perfidy and party dis- 
honor.’? The Senate remained firm, and the House, in order 
to get something done, hurriedly accepted the amended bill. 
President Cleveland was in a dilemma, for a veto would leave 
the McKinley bill in force. He let it alone, and the incon- 
sistent Wilson-Gorman tariff, which pleased nobody, became 
a law without his signature. ‘The act contained provision for 
an income tax, which was, however, pronounced unconstitu- 
tional by the Supreme Court. As the bill did not provide 
sufficient revenue it became necessary to issue more bonds. 
These bonds were placed with a syndicate of bankers, partly 
foreign, which engaged to prevent for some time large expor- 
tations of gold. 

In the closing month of his administration President Har- 
rison had made a treaty with the Provisional Government of 
Hawaii for the annexation of those islands. This govern- 
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ment, composed of Americans, had set aside the native Queen 
Liliuokalani, who had been trying to increase her power. 
President Cleveland, believing the revolution due to the im- 
proper influence of the American minister, withdrew the 
treaty from the Senate, and endeavored in peaceful ways to 
restore the queen. But the Provisional Government was too 
firmly established, and the queen too stubborn and desirous 
of revenge. An insurrection in her behalf proved abortive. 
A. S. Willis, sent as minister by President Cleveland, finally 
gave his approval of the new government. 

So great was the distress and restlessness among the work- 
ing classes in 1894 that in several States they formed an or- 
ganization called the Industrial Commonweal. Bands of these 
Commonwealers undertook to march to Washington and call 
upon the government for relief. General Coxey led the ad- 
vance from Ohio in March, and General Kelly followed from 
beyond the Mississippi. On May Ist the band was driven from 
the Capitol grounds and the leaders arrested and imprisoned 
foramonth. ‘The followers gradually dispersed. About the 
same time occurred the great railroad strike, commencing 
among the employees of the Pullman Car Company. ‘The 
American Railway Union, composed of 100,000 persons con- 
nected with railroads, finding the Pullman management un- 
willing to arbitrate some differences, ordered its members to 
cease handling Pullman cars on June 26th. This was done 
without violence, but on July 2d an injunction was issued by a 
United States Court against the American Railway Union. 
Attacks then began to be made on the cars. Deputy marshals 
being unable to prevent the violence, State and Federal soldiers 
were sent to thescene. A bloody conflict took place at Ham- 
mond, Indiana, on July 8th. The general strike was ordered 
two days later. The order was not obeyed in the East, but 
at Chicago and through the Western States it was carried out. 
The loss to the railroads was over $5,000,000, and business 
generally suffered still more. ‘The cost of the troops employed 
was over $1,000,000. Governor Altgeld protested against the 
sending of Federal troops to Chicago, but President Cleve- 
land defended the act on the ground that the post office had 
reported the obstruction of the mails, and the Federal courts 
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had declared that their process could not be executed through 
the ordinary means. President Cleveland in July appointed a 
comunission to investigate the Pullman strike. ‘They reported 
the history of the movement, and threw much blame on the 
Railway Managers’ Association for evasion and violation of 
laws. They recommended a permanent United States Railroad 
Strike Commission to investigate railway labor difficulties. 

The fall elections in 1894 were a landslide for the Repub- 
licans. In the House of Representatives Thomas B. Reed 
was again chosen Speaker. ‘There was no strongly partisan 
legislation possible ; but the Speaker assisted the movement 
to secure ‘‘sound money.’’ 

On the death of Secretary Gresham in May, 1895, Richard 
Olney, who had been Attorney General, became Secretary of 
State. A dispute having arisen between Great Britain and 
Venezuela with regard to the boundary of Guiana, Olney in- 
sisted that the question came within the scope of the Monroe 
doctrine, and should be submitted to arbitration. Cleveland 
therefore sent to Congress in December, 1895, a message rec- 
ommending the appointment of a commission to determine 
the boundary, and declared that when their report should be 
accepted the United States should insist on the British with- 
drawal from the territory assigned to Venezuela. Both par- 
ties in Congress hastened to pass the act providing for such a 
commission. But Wall street considered the message almost 
a declaration of war against England. American securities 
fell in value. A new message begged for legislation to pre- 
serve the national credit. 

Towards the close of his term President Cleveland largely 
extended the scope of the Civil Service reform. ‘The Republi- 
cans in criticism of this act said that the departments had 
been well filled with Democrats. During the term the bonded 
indebtedness of the government had been increased $262,000, - 
000. In June, 1896, William McKinley was nominated by 
the Republicans for the Presidency, and in November he was 
elected. On March 4, 1897, Grover Cleveland retired from 
the Presidency, and soon afterwards took up his residence at 
Princeton, New Jersey. His business as a lawyer requires 
frequent visits to New York city. 
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Grover Cleveland is above medium height and quite stout. 
He has a broad forehead, ruddy face, deeply-set blue eyes, 
a large, straight nose, firm mouth and strong jaw. His hair 
is dark, and he wears a moustache. He is rather slow in 
movement, methodical in his habits, and careful in his dress, 
but dislikes ceremonial formality. His tireless industry has 
been one of the chief factors of his success in life. After 
working hard all day, and attending to all callers, he often 
continued his official labors late at night. His opinions are 
formed with deliberation, but are expressed with vigor. His 
fondness for words of learned length and thundering sound is 
notable. During his Presidential terms his occasional vaca- 
tions were spent in fishing or duck-shooting excursions with 
a few congenial friends. After his marriage his summers were 
spent at a quiet place on Buzzard’s Bay, Massachusetts, but 
he kept in constant touch with affairs at Washington. 


‘TARIFF MESSAGE OF PRESIDENT CLEVELAND. 
(Sent to Congress December 6, 1887.) 
75 the Congress of the United States : 


You are confronted at the threshold of your legislative duties 
with a condition of the national finances which imperatively 
demands immediate and careful consideration. The amount of 
money annually exacted through the opesation of present laws 
from the industries and necessities of the people largely exceeds 
the sum necessary to meet the expenses of the government. 

When we consider that the theory of our institutions guaran- 
tees to every citizen the full enjoyment of all the fruits of his 
industry and enterprise, with only such deduction as may be his 
share toward the careful and economical maintenance of the gov- 
ernment which protects him, it is plain that the exaction of more 
than this is indefensible extortion and a culpable betrayal of 
American fairness and justice. This wrong, inflicted upon those 
who bear the burden of national taxation, like other wrongs, 
multiplies a brood of evil consequences. The public Treasury, 
which should only exist as a conduit, conveying the people’s 
tribute to its legitimate objects of expenditure, becomes a hoard- 
ing-place for money needlessly withdrawn from trade ard the 
people’s use, thus crippling our national energies, suspending 
eur country’s development, preventing investment in productive 
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enterprise, threatening financial disturbance and inviting schemes 
of public plunder. 

This condition of our Treasury is not altogether new; and it 
has more than once, of late, been submitted to the people’s rep- 
resentatives in the Congress, who alone can apply a remedy. 
And yet the situation still continues, with aggravated incidents, 
more than ever presaging financial convulsion and widespread 
disaster. It will not do to neglect this situation because its dan- 
gers are not now palpably imminent and apparent. They exist 
none the less certainly, and await the unforeseen and unexpected 
occasion when suddenly they will be precipitated upon us. 

On the 30th day of June, 1885, the excess of revenues over 
public expenditures, after complying with the annual requirement 
of the sinking-fund act, was $17,859,735.84. During the year 
ended June 30, 1886, such excess amounted to $49,405,545.20, 
and during the year ended June 30, 1887, it reached the sum of 
$55,567,849.54. ‘The annual contributions to the sinking fund 
during the three years above specified, amounting in the aggre- 
gate to $138,058, 320.94 and deducted from the surplus as stated, 
were made by calling in for that purpose outstanding three per- 
cent. bonds of the government. During the six months prior to 
June 30, 1887, the surplus revenue had grown so large by 
repeated accumulation, and it was feared the withdrawal of this 
great sum of money needed by the people would so affect the 
business of the country, that the sum of $79,864,100 of such 
surplus was applied to the payment of the principal and interest of 
the three-per-cent. bonds still outstanding, and which were then 
payable at the option of the government. 

The precarious condition of financial affairs among the people 
still needing relief, immediately after the 30th day of June, 1887, 
the remainder of the three-per-cent. bonds then outstanding, 
amounting, with principal and interest, to the sum of $18,877,500, 
were called in and applied to the sinking-fund contribution for 
the current fiscal year. Notwithstanding these operations of the 
Treasury Department, representations of distress in business 
circles not only continued, but increased, and absolute peril 
seemed at hand. In these circumstances the contribution to the 
sinking fund for the current fiscal year was at once completed by 
the expenditure of $27,684,283.55 in the purchase of government 
bonds not yet due, bearing four and four and one-half per cent. 
interest, the premium paid thereon averaging about twenty-four 
per cent. for the former and eight per cent. for the latter. 
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In addition to this the interest accruing during the current 
year upon the outstanding bonded indebtedness of the govern- 
ment was to some extent anticipated, the banks selected as depo- 
sitories of public money were permitted to somewhat increase 
their deposits. 

While the expenditure thus employed to release to the people 
the money lying idle in the Treasury served to avert immediate 
danger, our surplus revenues have continued to accumulate, the 
excess for the present year amounting on the 1st day of Decem- 
ber to $55,258,701.19, and estimated to reach the sum of $113,- 
000,000 on the 3zoth of June next, at which date it is expected 
that this sum, added to prior accumulations, will swell the sur- 
plus in the Treasury to $140,000,000. 

There seems to be no assurance that, with such a withdrawal 
from use of the people’s circulating medium, our business com- 
munity may not in the near future be subjected to the same 
distress which was quite lately produced from the same cause. 
And while the functions of our national Treasury should be few 
and simple, and while its best condition would be reached, I 
believe, by its entire disconnection with private business interests, 
yet when, by a perversion of its purpose, it idly holds money 
uselessly subtracted from the channels of trade, there seems to be 
reason for the claim that some legitimate means should be devised 
by the government to restore in an emergency, without waste or 
extravagance, such money to its place among the people. 

If such an emergency arises there now exists no clear and 
undoubted Executive power of relief. Heretofore the redemption 
of three-per-cent. bonds, which were payable at the option of the 
government, has afforded a means for the disbursement of the 
excess of our revenues; but these bonds have all been retired, and 
there are no bonds outstanding, the payment of which we have 
the right to insist upon. ‘The contribution to the sinking fund 
which furnishes the occasion for expenditure in the purchase of 
bonds has been already made for the current year, so that there 
is no outlet in that direction. ... 

I have deemed it my duty to thus bring to the knowledge of 
my countrymen, as well as to the attention of their representa- 
tives charged with the responsibility of legislative relief, the 
gravity of our financial situation. The failure of the Congress 
heretofore to provide against the dangers which it was quite 
evident the very nature of the difficulty must necessarily produce, 
caused a condition of financial distress and apprehension since 
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your last adjournment, which taxed to the utmost all the authority 
and expedients within Executive control; and these appear now 
to be exhausted. If disaster results from the continued inaction 
of Congress, the responsibility must rest where it belongs. 

Though the situation thus far considered is fraught with 
danger which should be fully realized, and though it presents 
features of wrong to the people as well as peril to the country, it 
is but a result growing out of a perfectly palpable and apparent 
cause, constantly reproducing the same alarming circumstances 
—a congested national Treasury and a depleted monetary con- 
dition in the business interests of thecountry. It need hardly be 
stated that while the present situation demands a remedy, we 
can only be saved from a like predicament in the future by the 
removal of its cause. 

Our scheme of taxation, by means of which this needless sur- 
plus is taken from the people and put into the public treasury, 
consists of a tariff or duty levied upon importations from abroad, 
and internal revenue taxes levied upon the consumption of tobacco 
aud spirituous and malt liquors. It must be conceded that none 
of the things subjected to internal revenue taxation are, strictly 
speaking, necessaries; there appears to be no just complaint of 
this taxation by the consumers of these articles, and there seems 
to be nothing so well able to bear the burden without hardship 
to any portion of the people. 

But our present tariff laws, the vicious, inequitable, and illo- 
gical source of unnecessary taxation, ought to be at once revised 
and amended. ‘These laws, as their primary and plain effect, 
raise the price to consumers of all articles imported and subject 
to duty, by precisely the sum paid for such duties. Thus the 
amount of the duty measures the tax paid by those who purchase 
for use these important articles. Many of these things, however, 
are raised or manufactured in our own country, and the duties 
now levied upon foreign goods and products are called protection 
to these home manufactures, because they render it possible for 
those of our people who are manufacturers to make these taxed 
articles and sell them for a price equal to that demanded for the 
imported goods that have paid customs duty. So it happens that 
while comparatively a few use the imported goods, millions of 
our people, who never use and never saw any of the foreign pro- 
ducts, purchase and use things of the same kind made in this 
country, and pay therefor nearly or quite the same enhanced 
price which the duty adds to the imported articles. ‘Those who 
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buy imports pay the duty charged thereon into the public Trea- 
sury, but the great majority of our citizens, who buy domestic 
articles of the same class, pay a sum at least approximately equal 
to this duty to the home manufacturer. This reference to the 
operation of our tariff laws is not made by way of instruction, 
but in order that we may be constantly reminded of the manner 
in which they impose a burden upon those who consume domestic 
products as well as those who consume imported articles, and 
thus create a tax upon all our people. 

It is not proposed to entirely relieve the country of this taxa- 
tion. It must be extensively continued as the source of the gov- 
ernment’s income; and in a readjustment of-our tariff the inter- 
ests of American labor engaged in manufacture should be care- 
fully considered, as well as the preservation of our manufacturers. 
It may be called protection or by any other name, but relief from 
the hardships and dangers of our present tariff laws should be 
devised with especial precaution against imperiling the existence 
of our manufacturing interests. But this existence should not 
mean a condition which, without regard to the public welfare ora 
national exigency, must always insure the realization of immense 
profits, instead of moderately profitable returns. As the volume 
and diversity of our national activities increase, new recruits are 
added to those who desire a continuation of the advantages which 
they conceive the present system of tariff taxation directly affords 
them. So stubbornly have all efforts to reform the present con- 
dition been resisted by those of our fellow-citizens thus engaged, 
that they can hardly complain of the suspicion, entertained toa 
certain extent, that there exists an organized combination all 
along the line to maintain thei: advantage... . 

It is also said that the increase in the price of domestic manu- 
factures resulting from the present tariff is necessary in order that 
higher wages may be paid to our workingmen employed in man- 
ufactories than are paid for what is called the pauper labor of 
Europe. All will acknowledge the force of an argument which 
involves the welfare and liberal compensation of our laboring 
people. Our labor is honorable in the eyes of every American 
citizen; and as it lies at the foundation of our development and 
progress, it is entitled, without affectation or hypocrisy, to the 
utmost regard. ‘The standard of our laborers’ life should not be 
measured by that of any other country less favored, and they 
are entitled to the full share of all our advantages. 

By the last census it was made to appear that of the 17,392,- 
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099 of our population engaged in all kinds of industries, 7,670,493 
are employed in agriculture, 4,074,238 in professional and personal 
service (2,934,876 of whom are domestic servants and laborers), 
while 1,810,256 are employed in trade and tranportation, and 
3,837,112 are classed as employed in manfacturing and mining. 

For present purposes, however, the last number given should 
be considerably reduced. Without attempting to enumerate all, 
it will be conceded that there should be deducted from those 
which it includes 375,143 carpenters and joiners, 285,401 milli- 
ners, dressmakers and seamstresses, 172,726 blacksmiths, 133,- 
756 tailors and tailoresses, 102,473 masons, 76,241 butchers, 41,309 
bakers, 22,083 plasterers, and 4,891 engaged in manufacturing 
agricultural implements, amounting in the aggregate to 1,214,023, 
leaving 2,623,089 persons employed in such manufacturing in- 
dustries as are claimed to be benefited by a high tariff. 

To these the appeal is made to save their employment and 
maintain their wages by resisting a change. ‘There should be no 
disposition to answer such suggestions by the allegation that 
they are in a minority among those who labor, and therefore 
should forego an advantage, in the interest of low prices for the 
majority ; their compensation, as it may be affected by the opera- 
tion of tariff laws, should at all times be scrupulously kept in 
view; and yet with slight reflection they will not overlook the 
fact that they are consumers with the rest; that they, too, have 
their own wants and those of their families to supply from their 
earnings, and that the price of the necessaries of life, as well as 
the amount of the wages, will regulate the measure of their well- 
fare and comfort. 

But the reduction of taxation demanded should be so measured 
as not to necessitate or justify either the loss of employment by 
the workman or the lessening of his wages; and the profits still 
remaining to the manufacturer, after a necessary readjustment, 
should furnish no excuse for the sacrifice of the interests of his 
employees either in their opportunity to work or in the diminu- 
tion of their compensation. Nor can the worker in manufac- 
tures fail to understand that while a high tariff is claimed to be 
necessary to allow the payment of remunerative wages, it cer- 
tainly results in a very large increase in the price of nearly all 
sorts of manufactures, which, in almost countless forms, he needs 
for the use of himself and his family. He receives at the desk of 
his employer his wages, and perhaps before he reaches his home 
is obliged in a purchase for family use of an article which em- 
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braces his own labor, to return, in the payment of the increase 
in price which the tariff permits, the hard-earned compensation 
of many days of toil. 

The farmer and the agriculturist who manufacture nothing, 
but who pay the increased price which the tariff imposes, upon 
every agricultural implement, upon all he wears, and upon all he 
uses and owns, except the increase of his flocks and herds and 
such things as his husbandry produces from the soil, is invited 
to aid in maintaining the present situation; and he is told that a 
high duty on imported wool is necessary for the benefit of those 
who have sheep to shear, in order that the price of their wool 
may be increased. ‘They of course are not reminded that the far- 
mer who has no sheep is, by this scheme, obliged, in his pur- 
chases of clothing and woolen goods, to pay a tribute to his fel- 
low-farmer as well as to the manufacturer and merchant; nor is 
any mention made of the fact that the sheep-owners themselves 
and their households must wear clothing and use other articles 
manufactured from the wool they sell at tariff prices, and thus 
as consumers must return their share of this increased price to 
the tradesman. 

The considerations which have been presented touching our 
tariff laws are intended only to enforce an earnest recommendation 
that the surplus revenues of the government be prevented by the 
reduction of our customs duties, and, at the same time, to empha- 
size a suggestion that in accomplishing this purpose we may dis- 
charge a double duty to our people by granting to them a meas- 
ure of relief from tariff taxation in quarters where it is most 
needed and from sources where it can be most fairly and justly 
accorded. 

Nor can the presentation made of such considerations be, 
with any degree of fairness, regarded as evidence of unfriendli- 
ness toward our manufacturing interests, or of any lack of appre- 
ciation of their value and importance. 

These interests constitute a leading and most substantial ele- 
ment of our national greatness and furnish the proud proof of 
our country’s progress. But if, in the emergency that presses 
upon us, our manufacturers are asked to surrender something for 
the public good and to avert disaster, their patriotism, as well as 
a grateful recognition of advantages already afforded, should lead 
them to willing co-operation. No demand is made that they shall 
forego all the benefits of governmental regard ; but they can not 
fail to be admonished of their duty, as well as their enlightened 
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self-interest and safety, when they are reminded of the fact that 
financial panic and collapse, to which the present condition tends, 
afford no greater shelter or protection to our manufactures than 
to our other important enterprises. Opportunity for safe, careful 
and deliberate reform is now offered; and none of us should be 
unmindful of a time when an abused and irritated people, heed- 
less of those who have resisted timely and reasonable relief, may 
insist upon a radical and sweeping rectification of their wrongs. 

The difficulty attending a wise and fair division of our tariff 
laws is not under-estimated. It will require on the part of the 
Congress great labor and care, and especially a broad and national 
contemplation of the subject, and a patriotic disregard of such 
local and selfish claims as are unreasonable and reckless of the 
welfare of the entire country. 

Under our present laws more than four thousand articles are 
subject to duty. Many of these do not in any way compete with 
our own manufactures, and many are hardly worth attention as 
subjects of revenue. A considerable reduction can be made in 
the aggregate by adding them to the free list. The taxation of 
luxuries presents no feature of hardship; but the necessaries of 
life, used and consumed by all the people, the duty upon which 
adds to the cost of living in every home, should be greatly 
cheapened. 

The radical reduction of the duties imposed on raw material 
used in manufactures, or its free importation, is of course an im- 
portant factor in any effort to reduce the price of these necessa- 
ries; it would not only relieve them from the increased cost caused 
by the tariff on such material, but the manufactured product 
being thus cheapened, that part of the tariff now laid upon such 
product as a compensation to our manufacturers for the present 
price of raw material could be accordingly modified. Such 
reduction, or free importation, would serve, besides, to largely 
reduce the revenue. It is not apparent how such a change could 
have any injurious effect upon our manufacturers. On the con- 
trary, it would appear to give them a better chance in foreign 
markets with the manufacturers of other countries, who cheapen 
their wares by free material. Thus our people might have the 
opportunity of extending their sales beyond the limits of home 
consumption, saving them from the depression, interruption to 
business, and loss caused by a glutted domestic market and 
affording their employees more certain and steady labor with its 
resulting quiet and contentment. 
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The question thus imperatively presented for solution should 
be approached in a spirit higher than partisanship and considered 
in the light of that regard for patriotic duty which should char- 
acterize the action of those intrusted with the weal of a confiding 
people. But the obligation to declared party policy and princi- 
ple is not wanting to urge prompt and effective action. Both 
great political parties now represented in the government have 
by repeated and authoritative declarations condemned the condi- 
tion of our laws which permits the collection from the people of 
unnecessary revenue, and have in the most solemn manner prom- 
ised its correction, and neither as citizens nor partisans are our 
countrymen in a mood to condone the deliberate violation of 
these pledges. : 

Our progress toward a wise conclusion will not be improved 
by dwelling upon the theories of protection and free trade. ‘This 
savors too much of bandying epithets. 

It is a condition which confronts us—not a theory. Relief 
from this condition may involve a slight reduction of the advan- 
tages which we award our home productions, but the entire with- 
drawal of such advantages should not be contemplated. The 
question of free trade is absolutely irrelevant; and the persistent 
claim, made in certain quarters, that all efforts to relieve the 
people from unjust and unnecessary taxation are schemes of so- 
called ‘‘ Free Traders’’ is mischievous and far removed from any 
consideration for the public good. The simple and plain duty 
which we owe the people is to reduce taxation to the necessary 
expenses of an economical operation of the government, and to 
restore to the business of the country the money which we hold 
in the Treasury through the perversion of governmental powers. 
These things can and should be done with safety to all our in- 
dustries, without danger to the opportunity for remunerative 
labor which our workingmen have, and with benefit to them and 
all our people, by cheapening their means of subsistence and 
increasing the measure of their comforts. 

The Constitution provides that the President ‘‘ shall from 
time to time give to the Congress information of the state of the 
Union.’’ It has been the custom of the Executive, in compliance 
with this provision, to annually exhibit to the Congress, at the 
opening of its session, the general condition of the country, and 
to detail, with some particularity, the operation of the different 
Executive Departments. It would be especially agreeable to fol- 
low this course at the present time and call attention to the valua- 
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ble accomplishments of these departments during the fiscal year. 
But I am so much impressed with the paramount importance of 
the subject to which this communication has thus far been de- 
voted, that I shall forego the addition of any other topic, and 
only urge upon your immediate consideration the ‘‘the state of 
the Union,’’ as shown in the present condition of our Treasury 
and our general fiscal situation, upon which every element of our 
safety and prosperity depends.—GROVER CLEVELAND. 
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7 ERY few families have succeeded in attaining 
‘} prominence in American history through suc- 
cessive generations. The most conspicuous 
Lear)’ example is the Adams family, which has fur- 
oS nished two Presidents and other statesmen. Perhaps 

the next most prominent family is that of the Bayards, 
though their connection with one of the smallest States has 
been somewhat of a drawback. 

The Bayard family in America is traced to Samuel Bay- 
ard, of French Huguenot descent, but settled in Amsterdam 
as amerchant. His widow, with her three sons and a daugh- 
ter, accompanied Governor Peter Stuyvesant (whose wife was 
a Bayard), when he sailed for New Amsterdam (now New 
York), in 1647. One of her descendants joined the sect of the 
Labadists, and in 1698 removed to Maryland. To this branch 
belonged James Asheton Bayard, who was born at Philadel- 
phia, July 28, 1767. His father was a physician and died in 
1770. Thereupon James and three other children were adopted 
by their uncle, Colonel John Bayard, a leading merchant of 
Philadelphia, who was active in the patriot cause throughout 
the Revolution. James graduated at Princeton College in 
1784 and studied law at Philadelphia. Being a witness of the 
formation of the Federal Constitution, he was firmly attached 
to its principles. He settled at Wilmington, Delaware, and 
acquired a large law practice. Entering into politics asa 
Federalist, he was elected to Congress in 1796. His ability 
was shown in the impeachment of Senator William Blount, 
of Tennessee, who was expelled from the Senate for instiga- 
ting the Creek Indians to assist the English in movements 
against the Spanish in Louisiana. 

In 1800 Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr had received 
157 
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an equal number of electoral votes for the Presidency. It 
therefore devolved upon the Representatives in Congress, vot- 
ing by States, to make the choice. The Federalists, through 
their dislike for Jefferson, were inclined to vote for Burr. 
Some of the States were equally divided and their votes con- 
sequently lost. One of these was Delaware, which had four 
votes. After the contest had lasted some days, Bayard thought 
it his duty to absent himself, so that the State’s vote stood 2 
to 1 for Jefferson, and thus was counted for him and gave him 
the Presidency, while Burr obtained the Vice-Presidency. 

President Adams nominated Bayard minister to France 
aud the Senate confirmed the nomination. Bayard declined 
the offer and remained in Congress until 1803. He was soon 
afterwards elected to the Senate, where he still adhered to his 
Federalist views, and opposed the declaration of war against 
England in 1812. When Russia offered her mediation in 1813, 
Bayard was appointed by President Madison one of the peace 
commissioners and went to St. Petersburg. England, however, 
refused to treat at that time. In January, 1814, a new com- 
mission was appointed, in which Bayard was included. Going 
to Holland, he was active in the negotiations which resulted 
in the Treaty of Ghent on December 14, 1814. He was of- 
fered the position of minister to Russia, but declined it. He 
was about to take part in forming a commercial treaty with 
England when an alarming illness caused him to return home. 
Soon after his arrival at Wilmington, he died on August 6, 
1815. 

James Asheton Bayard, the son of the foregoing, was born 
at Wilmington, November 15, 1799. He was classically edu- 
cated, studied law and became eminent in his profession. 
President Van Buren appointed him United States Attorney 
for Delaware. In 1851 Bayard was elected to the United States 
Senate. He was noted as a constitutional lawyer, and was for 
a long time chairman of the judiciary committee in the Sen- 
ate. He was a strong advocate of State rights and resisted 
many measures of President Lincoln’s administration. In 
1863, when he took his seat after his third election, he was 
required to take the ‘‘iron-clad’’ oath of loyalty to the Con- 
stitution. He objected to the terms of the oath as a violation 
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of the rights of the several States, yet he took the oath and 
then resigned his seat. When his successor died, Bayard con- 
sented to serve the remainder of his term. He died June 
13, 1880. 

His son, Thomas Francis Bayard, was born at Wilmington 
October 29, 1828. He was educated at a school established by 
Rev. Dr. Francis L. Hawks, and early entered on a business 
course in New York city. On account of his elder brother’s 
death in 1848, he returned to Wilmington and studied law. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1851, and practiced chiefly in 
Wilmington, though he resided for two years in Philadelphia. 
In 1861, at a public meeting in Dover, he spoke strongly 
against the Civil War and in favor of peace with the South. 
In 1868 his father was elected to serve the unexpired part of 
his original term, while the son was elected to succeed him 
in the Senate. He served on important committees, and was 
a strenuous upholder of State rights, low tariffs and all dis- 
tinctively Democratic measures. His opposition to the Fif- 
teenth Amendment was on account of its taking from the 
individual States the power of regulating the elective fran- 
chise. In 1877 Bayard served on the Electoral Commission 
appointed to decide the Hayes-Tilden count. The number of 
Democrats in the Senate increased, and when Vice-President 
Arthur succeeded to the Presidency they had for a few days 
a majority. At this time Bayard was chosen president of the 
Senate pro tem. But he held the place only four days, Octo- 
ber 10-13, 1881. In the Democratic National Convention of 
1880 Bayard was a candidate for the Presidential nomination, 
and in that of 1884 he was still more prominent. Cleveland, 
however, won the prize and was elected. He called Bayard 
to be Secretary of State, and though the Delaware statesman 
would have preferred to remain in the Senate, he accepted. 
The appointment was highly acceptable to the foreign minis- 
ters in Washington. His conduct of foreign affairs was hon- 
orable and successful. ‘The treaty concluded with Great 
Britain in regard to the Fisheries was rejected by the Repub- 
lican Senate as giving too much advantage to Canada, but 
the modus vivendi arranged by the Commissioners to prevent 
trouble among the fishermen still holds good. 
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When Cleveland again became President in 1893, he sent 
Bayard as the United States Minister to Great Britain. ‘There 
his dignified courtesy and oratorical ability were highly es- 
teemed. He did much to promote friendly feeling among the 
English people toward the United States. Yet once, at least, 
he allowed his partisan bias to carry him into such criticism 
of his countrymen that the House of Representatives passed 
a vote of censure on his conduct. He returned to the United 
States in 1897, followed by the regrets of the English states- 
men and cultivated classes. His health had been impaired, 
and he died September 28, 1898. 

Thomas Francis Bayard was tall and erect, dignified and 
graceful in movement, with an aristocratic air on his close- 
shaven face. He never forgot that he was the descendant of 
a line of eminent lawyers and statesmen. He was winning 
in manner, courteous in debate, sincere in speech, and strictly 
conscientious in the discharge of duty. 


THE PROPER RELATION OF GREAT BRITAIN AND AMERICA. 


(From the Speech delivered at the Farewell Banquet given by the 
Lord Mayor of London to the Hon. T, F. Bayard, U. S. Ambassador to 
Great Britain, March 2, 1897.) 


Four years ago I accepted from the Government of the United 
States the representation of that country at this Court. I had 
not sought it; it was not the reward of party; it was not the 
reward of politics; it was, asI believe, for better or for worse, 
the choice of a patriotic Executive to bring to this country and 
to the mind of this people a true sense of the relations of 
the United States to the Kingdom and Empire of Great Britain. 
It has been to understand that trust, to endeavor to comprehend 
its broad and vast meaning that my best energies have been 
directed since I assumed the trust. It has been my endeavor 
simply to ascertain what ought to be, in the name of God and 
humanity, the relations between the people of Great Britain and 
those of the United States. There was nothing smaller, nothing 
less personal, than a desire to rise to a sense of the proportions 
of the duty of a man who undertakes to stand alone in this 
kingdom and represent a country so cosmopolitan as the United 
States. 

What was the first view? What were the relations of these 
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two mighty nations of the world? What did they represent? 
Did they stand in the front rank of human progress based upon 
liberty (which is but another name for strength), liberty, civil and 
religious, co-workers, co-partners in the great task of raising the 
plane of human civilization, or were they to drop that great task, 
were they to turn their backs upon the great purpose of that lofty 
trusteeship and fall into petty, mercenary, personal, factional 
bickerings among themselves in which each should destroy the 
power of the other until both should sink below the respect of 
the world, and lose that influence that palpably had been placed 
in their hands for the world’s advancement? Surely there is but 
one side of this question to any man of conscience, of feeling, of 
comprehension ; itis that he must take; he must foster those 
relations between two such peoples as shall make them a source 
of safety and honor to each other, of advancement to the race, 
and to humanity, of which they are part. I will never accept, I 
would never have accepted a policy, a belief, a proposition that 
should dwarf the duty of the English-speaking race to each other 
and to the world at large. 

It has been part of my education to pass over the blue Medi- 
terranean throughout that region of the world that once was the 
centre of its civilization, its power, and its commerce, and to see 
upon the shores of that sea, with those great estuaries that lead 
into it and beyond it, to see not an empire, not the progress of 
civilization, but the ghosts of empire and civilization. There is 
the object lesson which never was plainer than it is to-night. It 
never was plainer than when the peace of Europe is held in 
jeopardy and peril by the lack of those very qualities and forces 
and purposes which form the life, the living grandeur and force 
of your country and mine. I speak in the presence of illustrious 
statesmanship, in the presence of one who has proven his power, 
his sense of proportion in human action and affairs [Lord Salis- 
bury]. I know that there is a greater and a less, and that no 
proposition can be stated for humanity that shall not have its 
balance of duty, although that balance may weigh down much 
that he may regret. 

This was the question for me, What were to be the relations 
between your country and mine? Were we to be the straight- 
forward, recognized trustees of the world’s advancement and civil- 
ization, realizing that which was imposed upon us, intending to 
fulfill our duty under that due sense of proportion which would 
compel us to pass for a time the cry of passions, the cry of faction, 
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the cry of local or mercenary interests, feeling that above and 
beyond all lay the great question of the two countries marching 
together with a moral force for the security and progress and 
civilization of the world ? Could there be a doubt as to what 
should be a man’s duty in this? It required no courage; it re- 
quired simple fidelity—the adhesion to a great principle of action. 
Hence it was that I was imbued with a feeling, before I came 
here (and the feeling has increased since I came), that there was 
a plain duty between all the men ‘‘who speak the tongue that 
Shakespeare spoke, the faith and morals hold that Milton held,’’ 
to stand together and rebuke petty differences, not seeking effu- 
sional or emotional alliances, but to stand together for the great 
purpose for which I believe under God our race has been intended. 
It is not party politics in either country, it may not be interna- 
tional politics, it is a feeling of conscientious duty, that I believe 
at the bottom underlies the affairs of this great Empire and the 
country which is my home, the land of my nativity and of my 
heart. This was my intent, and I weighed the forces for it and 
‘against it, and the longer I considered it the plainer it seemed to 
me that there were currents running too strong to be resisted that 
would favor the wish of my heart in this respect. I was satisfied 
that the substructure of our countries is the same; that there is 
an ingrained affinity of morality, intellectuality and religion that 
will carry us necessarily in the same direction ; that there is to- 
day no question—I speak in the presence of those perfectly able 
to qualify or contradict it—there is not a question between the 
people of this country and the people of the United States... . 
Why should not we gather from our history, from the history 
of your government and my own, the wisdom of example? For 
the last 85 years, across a boundary stretching from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, through the grand river of the St. Lawrence and 
across the Lakes, there is an imaginary boundary of 4000 miles 
between the territory and jurisdiction of Great Britain and that of 
the United States, and in those 85 years there has never been 
heard the sound of a hostile gun, there never has been found on 
those great inland seas the presence of a single armed ship worthy 
of the name, nor has there existed a single garrisoned fortress. 
Talk about the necessity of exaggerated military armaments, 
surely between these two great countries there has been an exam- 
ple that is something better even than arms, however nobly and 
grandly arms may be illustrated. Asan English dramatist has 
said, ‘‘Put away the sword; States may be saved without it.’’ 
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And States have been saved without it on the continent of North 
America for nearly a century; not one drop of blood shed, not 
one ounce of powder exploded, and we stand with mutual respect 
for mutual rights along that long frontier in a distant country. I 
do not say that other nations may learn nothing from it, but I do 
say that between Great Britain and the United States everything 
is to be learned from it. 

There is an old saying that ‘‘ Love laughs at locksmiths,’ and 
so does friendship. ‘There is no sea deep enough or broad enough, 
there is no wall so high, be it of masonry or of narrow statutes, that 
can shut out the minds and the hearts of men who mean to cross 
ine sea and to overtop the wall. Let me illustrate. It was but 
che other day that a lieutenant in the American navy read lectures 
to his class of cadets, and those lectures stirred Great Britain, men 
of all parties, into a community of action toa degree that no other 
book of our time has done. And yet Captain Mahan spoke not 
for the victory of America, he spoke for the morale of America; 
he spoke to the youth of America, and he illustrated to them the 
morale of the career of one of Britain’s great and heroic sailors. 
Was it nothing that the other day the British Ambassador in 
Paris, Sir Edward Monson, should make the name and the fame 
of my great countryman, George Washington, on his birthday 
the subject of a generous and appreciative eulogy? Was it noth- 
ing that a hundred British bluejackets landed on the coast of Cali- 
fornia, and asked leave to march in a procession in honor of 
George Washington so long after his death? Was it nothing that 
the Treaty of Arbitration was proposed by the illustrious states- 
man who honors us with his presence here to-night--that England 
and America should join together in lifting questions of contro- 
versy above the heat of passion and place them in the realm of 
reason and of justice? My friend and great countryman, the 
President of the United States, said of the treaty of arbitration, 
signed by the American Secretary of State and the British Am- 
bassador, that it might not bea perfect scheme, but that it laid 
down the groundwork, the lines for future proceedings, that 
should postpone war between these two great countries, and con- 
duct their antagonisms, whenever they should arise, into the at- 
mosphere and realm of reason, of justice, and of mutual concili- 
ation. It may be that for a time unexpected causes may prevent 
the acceptance of this arrangement, but you cannot doubt that 
the arrangement has been made. It was the same with the treaty 
of William Penn with the Indiaus---that was the only treaty that 
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was never signed and never was broken. In 1860 when the 
Prince of Wales was at the tomb of Mount Vernon, and there 
planted a tree in honor of Washington, it was said by an Ameri- 
can that he carried back to England an unsigned treaty of amity 
and alliance. And so there are things that do not need confirma- 
tion, that do not spring from party arrangements or from personal 
ambition, but have their roots in the sentiment governing great 
peoples, and which may be delayed, but which cannot possibly be 
defeated. ‘‘So failure wins; the consequence of loss becomes its 
TECOMIPENSE, Fe", ns 

In conclusion I must say one word. It has been hanging over 
me ever since I entered this scene of festivity. It is the word that 
has been spoken and must be spoken—Farewell. And when I 
say farewell to you, let me transpose it, and say I mean welfare to 
you. I only ask that what I have in my obscure way endeavored 
to suggest to-night may remain with you and be effectual in 
strengthening the relations, the kind and amicable relations, be- 
tween your people and my own. Every act of kindness prolongs 
friendship, and the longer friendship is prolonged, the less apt it 
is to be broken. It is the habit, the tradition, that rests upon 
men and which they obey. I cannot close my words . . . with- 
out asking you to accept a line that has long dwelt with me: 


‘“ When earth as an evil dream looks back upon her wars, 
And the white light of Christ outstreams from the red disc of 
Mars, 
The fame of him who faced the storm of battle well may cease, 
But never that which crowns the man whose victory was peace.”’ 
—Tuomas F. Bayarp. 


. PALM 


TLD AN eT 


A HICAGO’S great fire of 1871 drew upon 
the afflicted city the eyes of all nations. 
The world has since been equally 
astonished to see the invincible spirit 
of its people overcome all its disasters 
and forge ahead as the vigorous leader 
of American municipal enterprise. At 
the time of its calamity General Palmer 
was Governor of Illinois, and showed that characteristic fond- 
ness for State legal rights which afterwards won for him a 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency. 

John McCauley Palmer was born at Eagle Creek, Scott 
County, Kentucky, on the 13th of September, 1817. At the 
age of fifteen he removed to Illinois, and in 1839 he settled 
at Carlinville. He was admitted to the bar in 1840, and soon 
proved himself an able lawyer. He was a delegate to the 
State Constitutional Convention in 1847, and in 1852 was 
elected to the State Senate. He joined the Republican party 
at its inception, and was a delegate to its first National Con- 
vention in 1856. Four years later, as a Presidential elector, 
he helped to send Abraham Lincoln to the White House. 
Yet there was always a strain of conservatism in his mental 
make-up, and in February, 1861, he attended the abortive 
Peace Convention at Washington. 

When the Civil War came, Palmer was among the first 
to take arms for the Union. In April, 1861, he was made 
colonel of the Fourteenth Illinois Volunteers. Fora short 
time General Grant, then colonel of the Twenty-first Illinois, 
was under his orders. Palmer accompanied General John 


C. Fremont in his expedition, which was suddenly terminated 
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at Springfield, Missouri. On December 30th he was com- 
missioned brigadier general of volunteers. He assisted in 
the capture of New Madrid and Island No. 10. Afterwards 
he had command of a division at the battle of Stone River, 
and for his gallantry there was promoted major-general of 
volunteers. He accompanied Rosecrans’ advance to Chatta- 
nooga, and participated in the battle of Chickamauga. In 
the battle of Chattanooga, November 25, 1863, Palmer com- 
manded the Fourteenth Corps. ‘This corps he continued to 
lead in the Atlanta campaign from May, 1864, participating 
in several battles. General Sherman blamed Palmer for the 
failure of attempts to seize a railroad on August 4th and 5th. 
It is said that he was unwilling to receive orders from General 
Schofield. Palmer retired from service in the field in Sep- 
tember, 1864. He had command of the Military Department 
of Kentucky in 1865-66. 

In 1868 the Republican State Convention of Illinois 
seemed likely to nominate Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll for 
Governor. But being requested to discontinue his attacks 
on the Bible and revealed religion, he refused. Several dele- 
gates therefore refused to vote for him. General Palmer was 
then nominated and elected. ‘The most notable event of his 
administration was the great fire at Chicago, in October, 
1871, which swept over 2124 acres, and destroyed 17,450 
buildings, leaving 98,500 persons homeless. Fearing lawless- 
ness on the part of those attracted to the scene, the mayor, 
Robert B. Mason, on October 1oth issued a proclamation, ap- 
pointed 500 special police for each of the districts of the city, 
and applied to General P. H. Sheridan for United States 
troops for temporary service. ‘The command of the whole 
force, including the police, was entrusted to Sheridan. Gov- 
ernor Palmer sent companies of State militia to co-operate, 
but on October 19th he asked the mayor to dispense with 
troops. On Monday, October 23d, the United States troops 
were relieved. No violence or disorder had occurred ; one of 
the State militia had been accidentally wounded by a com- 
rade, and one soldier killed by a railroad accident. But on 
October 21st Colonel Thomas W. Grosvenor was killed by 
Theodore N. Treat, a student of Chicago University, acting 
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as sentinel, for not answering repeated challenges. Governor 
Palmer on October 27th wrote to the Attorney General of State, 
Washington Bucknell, denouncing the use of the military as 
lawless. He also called upon C. H. Reed, district attorney, 
to indict not only Treat, but also General Sheridan, Colonel 
F. T. Sherman, and the officers of Company L, First Regi- 
ment Illinois Volunteers. ‘The Grand Jury met in November. 
Judge Williams told the jury that no one had any right to 
instruct them whom to indict. ‘The Grand Jury thanked 
General Sheridan and Mayor Mason for preserving order, and 
found no indictment for the killing of Colonel Grosvenor. 
Governor Palmer then complained to the Legislature. The 
Relief Committee, bank officers and other citizens on October 
28th, joined in a request to General Sheridan to station four 
companies of soldiers at or near the city until all danger of 
attack or riot should be past. ‘The Secretary of War ordered 
four companies from the East to Chicago. Governor Palmer 
wrote to President Grant objecting to bringing troops to take 
the place of police. ‘The President explained that they were 
sent to help in view of the great calamity and emergency. 
He also sent instructions to General Sheridan that no orders 
to the troops should conflict with the Constitution or laws 
of Illinois. The Governor reported the whole case to the 
Legislature, still complaining of undue military interference. 
Finally the Legislature approved the Governor’s course, and 
condemned the shooting of Grosvenor. One member pre- 
sented a minority report, approving of the conduct of General 
Sheridan and Mayor Mason. ‘The controversy then closed. 
General Palmer retired from office in 1873. His strong asser- 
tion of State rights showed his Democratic inclinations, and 
he soon became active in that party. 

In 1888 he was candidate for the governorship, but was 
defeated. In 1891 he was chosen United States Senator from 
Illinois and served out his term. In 1896 a national conven- 
tion of Democrats opposed to Bryan and the Chicago platform 
met in Indianapolis in September. It declared in favor of a 
tariff for revenue only, the gold standard of monetary measure- 
ment, and the divorce of the government from banking and 
currency issues. General Palmer was nominated for President, 
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with General Simon B. Buckner, of Kentucky, for Vice-Presi- 
dent. It was not expected that this ticket would receive a 
large number of votes. It carried no State, but it saved the 
self-respect of a number of life-long Democrats who could 
not accept the new departure of the Chicago platform of 1896. 


THE GREAT FIRE OF CHICAGO. 


The city of Chicago is one of the most remarkable products 
of modern civilization. Its settlement dates from 1832, when 
James Thompson made a town survey under State authority. 
There had previously been a French fort on the site, which was 
abandoned when Canada was ceded to Great Britain. In 1804 
the United States government built Fort Dearborn, but in 1812, 
fearing it could not be held, ordered it to be abandoned. The 
commander, Captain Heald, having marched out on August 15th, 
was attacked by Pottawattamie Indians, who killed 38 soldiers, 
some women and children, and destroyed the fort. It was rebuilt 
in 1816 and occupied until 1837, when it was abandoned because 
the Indians had been removed beyond the Mississippi. The fort 
was demolished in 1856. 

The rapid growth of Chicago in population and commercial 
importance is unparalleled. The foresight, energy and public 
spirit of its citizens are attested by the colossal improvements 
which have been successfully completed at immense cost. The 
river which divides it has been turned so as to bring a continuous 
flow of water from Lake Michigan into the Illinois and Michigan 
canal. ‘The city is abundantly supplied with pure water from 
brick tunnels extending two miles under the lake and furnished 
with powerful engines. The system of public parks and boule- 
vards contributes to the health and convenience of the people. 
The grain elevators and commercial facilities of the city are on a 
gigantic scale. Yet, marvellous as had been its up-building, 
nothing fixed the world’s attention upon it more than the great 
fire of 1871, the most destructive conflagration of modern times. 
Chicago was then largely built of wood. There had been several 
unusually large fires on previous days, and one of these on Satur- 
day, October 7th, swept over 16 acres. But the great fire began 
on Sunday evening, October 8th, in a small wooden barn on De 
Koven street, in the southern part of the West division, near the 
river. It is said to have been caused by a cow’s kicking over a 
lighted coal-oil lamp. The buildings around were chiefly of wood, 
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and there were large lumber yards along the river. ‘Through 
these the flames raged with great fury and were carried by the 
strong westerly wind acrossthe South branch. ‘The South divi- 
sion was closely built up with stores, warehouses and public 
buildings. ‘These were constructed of stone, brick and iron, and 
many were supposed to be fire-proof. On Monday the fire con- 
tinued all day, and crossed the main channel of the Chicago river 
into the North division. This division was chiefly occupied by 
dwellings. Although many houses had been blown up by gun- 
powder in the hope of staying its progress, the last house was not 
reached until Tuesday morning. Many of the ruins continued to 
burn for months. 

In the West division 194 acres were burnt over (including the 
district burnt on Saturday). It included the Union Depot of the 
St. Louis and the Pittsburg and Fort Wayne Railroads. Five 
hundred buildings were destroyed and 2250 persons rendered 
homeless. In the South division 460 acres were burnt over ; be- 
tween the South branch and the Lake only one block was left 
unburnt. ‘This comprised the most expensive structures in the 
city, wholesale stores, newspaper offices, the principal banks, 
insurance and law offices, nearly all the hotels, factories, coal- 
yards, Court House, Custom House, Chamber of Commerce, Post 
Office, theatres. Of the 3650 buildings destroyed 1650 were stores, 
28 hotels, 60 manufacturing establishments ; 21,800 persons were 
deprived of homes. In the North division, which was occupied 
by residences, there was still wider devastation ; 1470 acres were 
burnt over. Of 13,800 buildings only 500 were left standing ; 600 
stores and 100 manufacturing establishments were burnt, and 
74,450 persons rendered homeless. The total area burnt over was 
2124 acres ; 17,450 buildings were destroyed, and 98,500 persons 
deprived of homes; 250 persons lost their lives. The value of the 
property destroyed was estimated at $196,000,000, distributed as 
follows :—17,450 buildings, valued at $53,000,000; produce de- 
stroyed, flour, grain, lumber, coal, etc., $5,262,500; stores and 
stocks of merchandise, $78,700,000 ; personal effects, $58,710,000. 
In the latter is included money to the amount of $5,700,000. ‘The 
total loss to the city, including depreciation in real estate and loss 
in business, was estimated at $290,000,000. ‘The insurance 
amounted to $100,000,000 but there was not more than $40,000,000 
collected. About $6,000,000 was sustained by foreign companies. 

Fifty-six insurance companies were obliged to suspend on ac- 
count of this unprecedented calamity ; 11 in Chicago, 16 in New 
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York; 5 each in Hartford, Providence, and Boston; 3 each in 
Buffalo, Cleveland and San Francisco. 

The population of Chicago before the fire was 334,270; of 
these 98,500 were left homeless, and 50,000 more left the city. 
Nevertheless there was quickly a great inrush of people seeking 
employment in rebuilding the burnt city. There had been 50,000 
buildings and the 17,450 destroyed were supposed to be worth one- 
half of the full value. The valuation of property in September 
was: Land, $294,836,000; buildings, $99,928,000; personal pro- 
petty, $172,235,000; property not taxed, $52,915,000; making a 
total of $620,000, 000. 

The suffering caused by the conflagration was very great. 
Prompt expression of sympathy and offers of material aid came 
from all parts of America and from many parts of Europe. A 
Relief and Aid Society was promptly organized to receive and 
distribute supplies. In one month $2,050,000 was received, and 
60,000 persons aided. Persons whose houses were burnt were 
encouraged to erect small temporary homes on the same ground 
or on other. In this way 4000 houses were built at a cost of 
$1,200,000, giving shelter to 20,000 persons, 

Governor Palmer promptly convened the Legislature on Octo- 
ber 13th to consider relief measures. "The Mayor, R. B. Mason, 
reported that the city was without money except funds set apart 
by law, and could not pay current expenses. He considered that 
taxes ought not to be collected for a year or two; rigid economy 
should be practiced, and the interest on city bonds must be paid. 
The State reimbursed to the city the money which it had contri- 
buted for the Illinois and Michigan Canal. By taking part of 
the Illinois Central Railroad fund, and imposing a special tax of 
1¥% mills on each dollar on the assessments for 1871-2, and by a 
temporary loan, there was raised altogether $2,955,340. At the 
request of the Mayor, General P. H. Sheridan took charge of the 
order of the city, using two companies of United States troops 
besides special police. Eight companies were summoned from 
Omaha and other places. Colonel F. T. Sherman was appointed 
to organize a regiment of volunteers for twenty days’ service. 
‘The Governor sent some companies of State militia, but on Octo- 
ber 19th asked the Mayor to dispense with troops, believing the 
police force sufficient to preserve order. General Sheridan had 
also furnished tents and supplies to relieve the destitute. The 
total amount contributed in money, provisions and clothing for 
the relief of sufferers is estimated at $7, 000,000. 
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The business of the city was speedily resumed. Before the 
winter merchants were doing business in temporary wooden 
stores and in dwelling-houses. Within a year a large part of the 
burnt district was rebuilt, at an expenditure of $40,500,000, and 
other buildings were erected beyond its limits. The new stores 
and dwellings erected in the following year were more substantial 
than those destroyed. In July of that year there was another 
large conflagration, but fortunately much less extensive and 
destructive than the one which has left a notable page in the 
history of our country. Within three years very few traces of the 
great calamity were left. Phcenix-like, Chicago had arisen from 
its ashes and started on a career more marvellous than its former 
achievement. 


_ENJAMIN HARRISON, who signed the 
Declaration of Independence, was, physic- 
ally, the largest man in the Congress of that 
time. His descendant, bearing the same 
name, was known in the army as “‘ Little 
Ben,’’ and was the smallest man who ever 
became President of the United States. His 
grandfather, who held the same office for 
one month, was a tall, thin man with a martial bearing, while 
the grandson was a short, compactly built man of incon- 
spicuous appearance. 

Benjamin Harrison was born at North Bend, Ohio, on the 
2oth of August, 1833. He was the third son of John Scott 
Harrison, a farmer. Benjamin assisted on the farm while 
getting his early education. He graduated from Miami Uni- 
versity in 1852, and studied law. He married in October, 
1853, Caroline L. Scott, whose father was principal of the 
Female Seminary at Oxford, Ohio. Early in the next spring 
they removed to Indianapolis, which remained their home till 
public duty called them to Washington. By diligence and 
perseverance Harrison was successful as a lawyer. In 1860 
he was nominated by the Republicans for the office of reporter 
of the Supreme Court of Indiana, and after a thorough can- 
vass of the State was elected. In 1862 he felt it his duty to 
assist in crushing the rebellion. When the Seventieth Indiana 
regiment was raised, Governor Oliver P. Morton appointed Har- 
rison its colonel. ‘The regiment was ordered to join General 
Don Carlos Buell at Bowling Green, Kentucky. It was chiefly 
occupied in guarding railroads. In January, 1864, Colonel 
Harrison was put in command of a brigade. Attached to 
General Joseph Hooker’s command, he made the campaign 
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from Chattanooga to Atlanta. He fought at Resaca, Kenesaw 
Mountain and Peach Tree Creek. The thorough discipline 
of his brigade won the praise of his commander. While 
General Sherman was besieging Atlanta, Harrison was sent 
to Indiana to obtain recruits. He was afterwards transferred 
to Nashville under General George H. Thomas. In the spring 
of 1865 he rejoined his brigade in the T'wentieth Army Corps 
and remained with it until mustered out in June, 1865. ‘The 
brevet of brigadier-general was conferred on him. 

In the meantime he had been re-elected reporter of the 
State Supreme Court, and returned to resume that place. He 
afterwards declined a renomination and devoted himself to 
practice at the bar. During the presidential campaigns of 
1868 and 1872 he traveled through the State and addressed 
large audiences. In 1876 Harrison, after declining the nomi- 
nation for governor, reluctantly accepted it, but was defeated 
by James D. Williams, familiarly called ‘‘ Blue Jeans,’’ from 
his homely attire. 

In the next year came the great railroad strike, extending 
over a large part of the country. On July 23d, the Union 
depot at Indianapolis was seized by the strikers, who stopped 
freight trains and thereby interrupted commerce. At the call 
of the mayor of the city a Committee of Safety was chosen by 
an assemblage of citizens. It was composed of prominent 
men of both parties. It made arrangements for forming com- 
panies for military duty, if needed, and appointed a committee 
to confer with the strikers. General Harrison, as a member 
of this committee, counselled obedience to the law, and at the 
same time promised to use his influence to secure a redress of 
grievances for the railroad men. He accepted the appoint- 
ment as captain of one of the military companies, but a few 
days later when requested by Governor Williams to take 
command of all the military forces organized in the State, 
declined the commission, and recommended for the place 
General Daniel Macauley, who was appointed. The con- 
ferences with the strikers went on, and on July 27th they 
were induced to yield possession of the Union depot, on con- 
dition that their wrongs should be redressed. Harrison, 
whose friendliness to laboring men was well known, had 
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been most influential in securing this peaceful termination 
of the difficulty. 

General Harrison was chosen chairman of the Indiana 
delegation in the Republican convention at Chicago in 1880. 
His name was placed in nomination for President, but he 
voted for Blaine, and afterwards for Garfield. In the subse- 
quent election the Republicans regained control of the Indiana 
legislature, and Harrison was by it chosen United States 
Senator for the term from 1881 to 1887. He was prominent 
as a counsellor and director of his party, especially after 
Cleveland became President. When the Republican National 
Convention was held in June, 1888, Blaine, who was then 
abroad, had declined to be a candidate. Senator John Sher- 
man was the most prominent candidate. Harrison received 
83 votes on the first ballot, but four candidates surpassed this. 
On the eighth ballot Harrison received 544 votes and was 
declared the nominee. President Cleveland was unanimously 
nominated by the Democrats at St. Louis for a second term. 
He had already made the tariff the chief issue in the contest. 
In his annual message in December, 1887, he had fiercely 
attacked the principle of protection to American industries. 
The House of Representatives, which had a Democratic 
majority, passed the Mills bill, which embodied a tariff for 
revenue only. ‘The Senate had not finally acted on this 
measure. ‘The question was therefore open to the people. 
Harrison argued strongly for Protection, and made this promi- 
nent in the campaign. ‘The contest was devoid of the bitter 
personalities of the previous strife. ‘The vote of the Electoral 
College stood: Harrison, 233; Cleveland, 168. The popular 
vote was: Harrison, 5,444,053; Cleveland, 5,538,536. 

President Harrison was inaugurated on March 4, 1889. 
He made James G. Blaine Secretary of State, and William 
Windom, of Minnesota, Secretary of the Treasury. The latter 
soon died, and was succeeded by Charles Foster, of Ohio. 
The Congress was Republican in both branches by a small 
majority. ‘The House proceeded to put in effect the princi- 
ciples of the Republican platform, and prepared the McKinley 
tariff bill, which increased the free list, but imposed higher 
duties on many articles. In the Senate it underwent many 
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modifications, but was finally passed. A serious struggle arose 
in regard to silver coinage, and finally a compromise, known 
as the Sherman act, was adopted. The Secretary of the 
Treasury was required to buy in the open market monthly 
not less than 2,000,000 ounces of silver, and issue certificates 
on the amount at the rate of one dollar for each 37% grains, 
which should be legal tender. An international conference 
was called in the hope of remonetizing silver, but this failed. 
The Sherman act also failed to stop the decline of silver in 
value. 

There were some foreign complications during Harrison’s 
administration. In New Orleans an Italian society, known 
as ‘‘the Mafia,” killed the chief of police. Several Italians 
were arrested and placed in jail. On March 14, 1891, a mob 
broke open the doors, shot seven Italians and hanged two. 
Italy demanded an apology and reparation. Although Secre- 
tary Blaine tried to show that under our form of government 
the responsibility lay with Louisiana, Italy was not satisfied, 
and recalled her minister. After a time the United States 
government paid $25,000 recompense to the families of the 
murdered men. In Chile in 1891 the President was deposed 
and took refuge with the American minister. The successful 
revolutionists were greatly enraged at his escape. The revo- 
lutionary steamer ‘‘Itata’’ was seized in a California port, but 
departed suddenly. A United States vessel pursued and cap- 
tured her. ‘This further provoked the revolutionists. When 
the U. S. cruiser ‘‘ Baltimore’’ was at Valparaiso in October, 
some of her crew went ashore. ‘They were attacked by a mob 
and two sailors were killed. President Harrison demanded 
an apology and indemnity. When Chile hesitated, prepara- 
tions were made for war. Then she yielded, and paid $75,000. 
In 1892 the Brazilian navy revolted against the Republican 
government which had been established three years before. 
The navy established a blockade at Rio Janeiro and some 
other ports. Captain W. E. Benham, in command of an 
American war vessel, refused to recognize this illegal block- 
ade at Rio Janeiro, and escorted some American merchant 
vessels to the docks. The rebel navy did not open fire, as 
they had threatened. Then the British and German vessels 
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claimed the right to enter. In a short time the rebellion was 
at an end. The courageous action of Captain Benham was 
highly approved by his countrymen. 

After the purchase of Alaska by the United States the 
seal-fisheries proved very profitable, and were greatly in- 
creased. ‘The government had to make regulations to pre- 
vent the extinction of the seals. But the Canadian fishermen 
refused to submit to these restrictions and evaded observance 
of them. ‘The British government, on complaint being made, 
had agreed to supervise the conduct of these poachers, and 
sent a few naval vessels to Behring Sea, which practically 
did nothing. President Harrison took a firm stand to main- 
tain the rights of the United States, its citizens and its wards, 
the poor natives of the Aleutian islands, who were in danger 
of extermination by the ruthless pirates. Lord Salisbury, 
who had objected to the modus vivend1, established under his 
predecessors, finally accepted it, until a new treaty could be 
made. 

In 1890 the elections went against the Republicans. Presi- 
dent Harrison, while striving earnestly for the welfare of the 
country, did not gratify the wishes of the Republican politi- 
cians. They became indifferent and even hostile to his 
administration. On the other hand, the Democratic leaders 
and newspapers stirred up animosity against the McKinley 
tariff before there was time to judge of its actual effect. The 
year 1892, according to official statistics, was the most prosper- 
ous up to that time. The foreign trade was large, domestic 
trade was the largest known since clearing-house statistics 
were gathered, manufactures were on an unprecedented scale. 
Those familiar with these facts expected Harrison to be re- 
nominated and easily elected. But the President was greatly 
afflicted by the loss of his wife and gave little attention to 
party affairs. ‘The leaders were full of spite at him for per- 
sonal reasons, and those managers who had heretofore thwarted 
Blaine’s ambition now took this popular favorite as their can- 
didate in the Republican National Convention at Minneapolis. 
There had been some personal differences between Harrison 
and Blaine and the latter resigned his secretaryship just before 
the convention. Harrison, however, was renominated for the 
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Presidency with Whitelaw Reid as candidate tor the Vice- 
Presidency. The Democratic Convention at Chicago renomi- 
nated ex-President Cleveland. In the subsequent campaign 
there was general apathy among the Republicans, but spirited 
work on the Democratic side. The result was the election of 
Cleveland. ‘The electoral vote stood: Cleveland, 277; Har- 
rison, 145. The popular vote was: Cleveland, 5,556,562; 
Harrison, 5,162,874; Weaver (Populist), 1,055,424. During 
Harrison’s administration the States of Idaho, Montana, Wy- 
oming, Washington, North Dakota, and South Dakota had 
been admitted. ‘hese had been counted as safely Republican, 
and the chairman of the campaign committee of that party 
was from Montana. Yet they nearly all went Populist or 
Democratic. 

In 1893 President Harrison returned to private life and 
resumed the practice of law. His thorough acquaintance 
with the practical operation of our national government is 
shown in his work on “This Country of Ours.’’ In 1899 
President McKinley commissioned him as a member of the 
Council of Arbitration on the Venezuela Boundary. ‘This 
Council met in August at Paris and finished its work in 
October. ‘The decision was a compromise in favor of most 
of the claims of Great Britain. 

The entire career of Benjamin Harrison was marked 
by a high regard for religion. He was a ruling elder in 
the Presbyterian church, and a delegate to the General 
Assembly of that denomination. Though small in stature, 
he was dignified in manner, and ready in speech. His 
fine career of public usefulness, which had by no means 
been brought to a close by his retirement from the 
Presidency, came to an end with his death, March 13, 
rg01, at his home in Indianapolis. 


\, REMARKABLE reconstruction of the 
\ views long prevalent in regard to his- 
tory has followed the publication of 
Captain Alfred T. Mahan’s ‘The Influ- 
ence of Sea-Power upon History, 1660 
to 1783.” Whereas formerly the offen- 
sive and defensive strength of nations 
was commonly believed to lie mainly 
in the armies, this work proved by conspicuous examples that 
the sea-power of great nations was not incidental, but a main 
element in their superiority. It roused all the great Powers 
of Europe as well as the United States to a higher apprecia- 
tion of the importance of the navy. Even England, which 
had by force of its world-wide commerce been paying much 
attention to the improvement of its ships and guns, felt new 
reasons for its traditional course. Soon the impulse thus 
started was manifested in every commercial country in larger 
appropriations for building more terrible engines of destruc- 
tion on sea and for training men to direct these engines to 
their destination. Before these theoretical lessons could be 
fully carried out in practice Captain Mahan was, by the law, 
retired from active service, and it fell to his juniors to give 
world-convincing proof of the correctness of his ideas. Yet 
his country was not entirely deprived of his valuable attain- 
ments, for he rendered efficient service on the Naval War 
Board, which directed the movements of the most remarkable 

naval war in which the United States has taken part. 
Alfred Thayer Mahan was born in New York city, Novem- 
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ber 17, 1838. He entered the Naval Academy in 1856 and 
graduated in 1859, served on the Brazilian Squadron until the 
Civil War. He then served as lieutenant on the South Atlantic 
and West Gulf blockading squadrons, and at the close of the 
war became a lieutenant commander. In 1867 he joined the 
Asiatic Squadron and, in 1869, had command of the steamer 
‘‘Aroostook.”? He served at the New York and Boston Navy 
Yards, becoming commander in November, 1872. From 1877 
to 1880 he was an instructor in the Naval Academy. In 1885 
he attained the rank of captain, and began to give instruction 
in the Naval War College. His lectures in this institution, 
of which he soon was made president, furnished the substance 
of his notable publications. After four years of service he 
was transferred to the Bureau of Navigation, where he spent 
three years. ‘Then again he was president of the War College 
until May, 1893, when he went to Europe in command of the 
steam cruiser “Chicago.’? In Europe he was received with 
all the attentions due to one who had introduced and eluci- 
dated new ideas in the study of national greatness. After his 
return he was retired at his own request in November, 1896. 

Captain Mahan continued his selfappointed task in a new 
volume, equally admirable, “The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History during the French Revolution.” ‘The same 
ideas are presented in a different way in his valuable ‘‘Ljife 
of Lord Nelson,’”’ which has been hailed with delight in Eng- 
land, as setting forth vividly the real greatness of the British 
naval hero. Still later, in 1897, the author made a direct 
application of his views to the needs of our own country in 
‘The Interest of America in Sea-Power.” In this he pointed 
out the vast increase of the colonial possessions of Great 
Britain, France and Germany since 1884, chiefly in Africa. 
He emphasized the importance of the Pacific Ocean for 
the United States, urging the annexation of Hawaii before 
it should be seized by some European Power. Attention 
was also called to the future of the Caribbean Sea, Cuba 
and Jamaica, in the event of the opening of an Isthmian 
canal. 

In May, 1898, Captain Mahan was appointed a member of 
the Naval War Board, and rendered important service. Since 
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the close of the war he has published a valuable resumé of 
its naval strategy. 

The works of Captain Mahan are characterized by vivid- 
ness in setting forth the facts of the subject treated, sagacity 
in drawing conclusions from them for future use, and power 
in impressing these on all readers. The ideas which he 
enforces about sea-power had been ignored by former his- 
torians, though partly apprehended by great statesmen of the 
past. His own attention was first called to them when in 
reading Mommsen’s ‘‘ History of Rome,” he found that in 
treating Hannibal’s campaigns in Italy the important fact of 
the Roman control of the Mediterranean was neglected. 
Further examination of later history showed that this was a 
common fault. Captain Mahan took the opportunity to cor- 
rect this, and achieved his own fame by presenting in con- 
cise, clear and vigorous style the naval history of modern 
times. Although his books have to do with the era of sailing 
vessels, he exhibits the principles of warfare which still apply, 
even when the naval architects of all nations are striving to 
outstrip one another in building swifter steamers with heavier 
armor and more perfect guns. ‘The Spanish war has proved 
that victory will rest with the bravest and most skillful cap- 
tain even againstan opponent, superior in armament, but defi- 
cient in nerve. 
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N 1896 the people of the United States, after a remark- 
oI able campaign, in which the parties were almost 
ip equally divided, elected the Republican, William 

McKinley, to the Presidency. In the preceding 

quadrennial contest the chief dispute had been over the tariff 
bill, bearing his name, and had terminated in its condemnation, 
A new controversy had come to the front, and the leading ques- 
tion was really whether the United States should join the lead- 
ing nations of Europe in adopting the gold standard. Yet so 
strong was the reaction from its previous decision that in the 
Republican party there was a strong popular demand for the 
nomination of McKinley. While the Democratic platform 
declared unequivocally forthe remonetization of silver at the 
ratio of 16 to 1, the Republican platform was sufficiently pro- 
nounced in favor of gold to draw even part of the Democratic 
forces to its aid. McKinley was therefore elected. 

William McKinley was born at Niles, Trumbull county, 
Ohio, on January 29, 1843. He is of Scotch-Irish descent : 
the earliest representative in America settled in York county, 
Pennsylvania, about 1743. David McKinley, son of the im- 
migrant, served in the Revolutionary army, and in 1814 re- ° 
moved to Ohio, where the family has since chiefly resided. 
His grandson (William 1807-1892) was engaged in the manu- | 
facture of iron. His son William, who has become Presi- 
dent, was the seventh child in a family of nine. In 1852 his — 
father removed to Poland, Ohio, and there William received 
his early education. At the age of sixteen he became a mem- 
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ber of the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which he had been 
trained. A year later he entered Allegheny College, Mead- 
ville, Pa., but was obliged to leave on account of failure of 
his health. When the Civil War broke out, he was a clerk 
in the post-office at Poland, but enlisted as a volunteer in the 
Twenty-third Ohio Infantry on June 11, 1861. Rutherford 
B. Hayes was an officer of this regiment. During four years 
of its organization it comprised nearly 3000 men and was en- 
gaged in nineteen battles, among which were South Mountain 
and Antietam. After serving fourteen months, McKinley 
was promoted sergeant, and in September, 1862, was made 
lieutenant. In 1863 his regiment made a raid on the Vir- 
ginia and Tennessee railroad reaching Staunton and approach- 
ing Lynchburg, whence they had to retreat through a very 
mountainous district. It then intercepted the Confederate 
raider John Morgan and assisted in hiscapture. In July, 1864, 
McKinley distinguished himself by bearing Colonel Hayes’ 
orders across the enemy’s front to a West Virginia regiment 
which was in danger of capture, and by saving some artillery. 
He was then promoted captain. At Opequan and Fisher’s 
Hill, McKinley was aide to General George Crook. On Oc- 
tober 19, 1864, McKinley was with the Union forces at Cedar 
Creek when they were surprised by the Confederate General 
J. A. Early, but Sheridan rode up from Winchester and re- 
trieved the day. When General Crook was captured by the 
Confederates soon afterward, Hancock took charge of the De- 
partment and retained McKinley on his staff. On March 14, 
1865, he received from President Lincoln his commission as 
Major by brevet in the United States Volunteers. After par- 
ticipating in the grand review at Washington in May, 1865, 
he returned home and was mustered out July 26. He had had 
but one furlough during his four years’ service and was never 
absent on sick leave. 

Major McKinley began the study of law at Poland, com- 
pleted his course at the Law School in Albany, New York, 
and in May, 1867, was admitted to the bar at Warren, Ohio. 
He settled at Canton, and soon was active in politics as a Re- 
publican. ‘Though Stark county was usually Democratic, 
McKinley was elected prosecuting attorney in 1869. Two 
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years later he missed re-election by 45 votes. For five years 
he was engaged in private practice, but still spoke frequently 
in political campaigns. 

Majer McKinley married in January, 1871, Miss Ida Sax- 
ton, whose grandparents were among the founders of Canton. 
Her father was a banker, and she, after receiving a good edu- 
cation, was employed as cashier in her father’s bank. ‘Two 
daughters were born to them, but died in infancy, and Mrs. 
McKinley’s health has been delicate. In spite of his public 
occupations her husband has ever made her comfort his first 
concern. 

In 1875 the political contest in Ohio was chiefly concerned 
with the question of paper money. Rutherford B. Hayes, 
the Republican candidate, was opposed to inflation, which 
was advocated by the Democrats. In this contest McKinley 
wasa prominent speaker. His political ability was so marked 
that in 1876 he was elected to Congress, and thereafter was 
much in demand as a public speaker in all parts of the coun- 
try. As Blaine says in his ‘‘ Twenty Years of Congress,” 
“The interests of his constituency and his own bent of mind 
led him to the study of industrial questions, and he was soon 
recognized in the House as one of the most thorough statis- 
ticians and one of the ablest defenders of the doctrine of 
protection.”’ 

In 1877 Ohio went Democratic, and the legislature so 
re-arranged the Congressional districts as to place McKinley 
in a new district having a strong Democratic majority. Yet 
by an energetic canvass against a worthy opponent, McKinley 
was re-elected by 1234 majority. In Congress he spoke with 
much force against the repeal of the Federal election laws. 
McKinley was appointed on the Judiciary Committee and 
succeeded Garfield on the Ways and Means Committee. He 
was chairman of the Committee on the Garfield Memorial 
Exercises in the House in 1881. His old district had been 
restored by the Ohio legislature in 1880. McKinley took an 
active part in the debates in regard to the revision of the tariff, 
strongly defending the principle of protection and preferring 
that the tariff should be framed by Congress rather than by 
a commission. In 1882 the elections were largely in favor of 
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the Democrats. In Ohio they elected 13 out of 21 Congress- 
men. McKinley escaped defeat by the narrow margin of 8 
votes. When the Tariff Commission presented its report, 
the Ways and Means Committee framed a bill based upon 
it and reducing the existing duties about 20 per cent. Mc- 
Kinley supported this measure in a strong argumentative 
speech, but the Senate prepared a substitute, which was 
passed. In 1884 there was a Democratic majority in the 
House, but the Morrison tariff bill, presented by the Ways 
and Means Committee, rejected the principle of protection. 
It was earnestly opposed by McKinley on this ground, and 
was defeated by the aid of Samuel J. Randall and forty other 
Democrats. 

In 1884 McKinley presided at the Ohio Republican State 
Convention and was unanimously sent as a delegate-at-large 
to the National Convention, where he served on the Commit- 
tee on Platform. His help was given to the nomination of 
Blaine, and he was active in the ensuing campaign. As the 
Democrats had carried the Ohio legislature in 1883 and 
again altered his Congressional district, he was obliged to 
exert his energies to secure a re-election. In this he was suc- 
cessful. In 1886 his district was restored and he was elected 
for the sixth time. When President Cleveland vetoed the 
Dependent Pension bill, McKinley urged its passage over the 
veto as a “simple act of justice,” to save the needy veterans 
from hunger and the almshouse. In his annual message 
December 6, 1887, Cleveland denounced the protective tariff 
laws as ‘‘the vicious, inequitable and illogical source of un- 
necessary taxation.” Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, then intro- 
duced a tariff bill, taking a long step towards free trade. 
McKinley was of necessity the leader in opposition to this 
measure. He spoke not only in the House, but to the Ohio 
State Grange at Canton, to the Home Market Club at Boston, 
and elsewhere in defence of Protection as intended for the 
benefit of the whole people and not of the manufacturing 
class only. On May 18th, the closing day of the debate on 
the Mills bill, ex-Speaker S. J. Randall rose from his death- 
bed to protest against that bill. As he spoke slowly and 
with great difficulty, he had not concluded his argument 
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when his time expired. He asked permission to finish, but 
Mr. Mills exclaimed, ‘‘I object.” The chair then announced 
that ‘‘the gentleman from Ohio has the floor.’ Immediately 
McKinley spoke, ‘‘Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania out of my time all that he may need in 
which to finish his speech on this bill”’ The House and 
crowded galleries applauded and Randall arose, thanked his 
friend from Ohio and laboriously concluded his speech. ‘The 
genuine courtesy of the act gave emphasis to the elaborate 
speech that followed, full of cogent argument and convincing 
illustrations. Its central position was that protection was 
designed to give wage-earners sufficient pay to render them 
independent, as befits citizens of the republic. 

In the Republican National Convention of 1888 McKinley 
was chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, and assisted 
largely in framing the platform which he reported to the con- 
vention. Against his own desire he was voted for as presi- 
dential candidate, but he adhered faithfully to John Sherman. 
Harrison, however, secured the prize, and in the campaign 
McKinley spoke frequently in his behalf. McKinley was 
elected to the House for the seventh time by an increased 
majority. The Mills bill passed the House, but a substitute 
was adopted by the Senate, and the House refused a committee 
of conference. Against this action McKinley protested, show- 
ing that the revenues could by it be largely reduced without 
either side surrendering its principles. 

The Fifty-first Congress had a small Republican majority, 
and at its organization in December, 1889, McKinley was a can- 
didate for Speaker in the Republican caucus, but was defeated 
by Thomas B. Reed, of Maine. McKinley, being made chair- 
man of the Committee on Ways and Meaus, became the leader 
of the House at a critical time. The minority undertook to 
obstruct legislation, but their tactics were overborne by the 
Speaker’s courageous firmness and McKinley’s effective argu- 
ments. ‘The tariff was still the chief subject of contention 
between the parties. McKinley first introduced a bill to sim- 
plify the collection of the revenue, and in April, 1890, brought 
in the elaborate tariff measure which has since borne his name. 
All classes interested in its preparation had been freely and 
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fully heard by the committee. In advocacy of it McKinley 
delivered one of his ablest speeches on May 7th. The bill was 
passed by the House May 21st, but was largely amended by the 
Senate before being passed September 11th. The chief amend- 
ment was that providing for reciprocity, which was accepted 
by the House. The bill became a law by President Harrison’s 
signature October 6, 1890. In the meantime the Ohio legis- 
lature had again become Democratic and perpetrated a shame- 
ful gerrymander for the purpose of shutting McKinley out of 
Congress. The strongest Democratic leaders joined in the 
effort to accomplish this result. Although McKinley’s vigor- 
ous campaign reduced the opposition majority from the ex- 
pected 3,000 to 300, he was defeated. Throughout the coun- 
try there was a similar reaction, and the next Congress was 
Democratic by a large majority. But in Ohio there arose a 
movement for vindication of the Republican champion by 
making him candidate for governor. In June, 1891, he was 
unanimously nominated in the Republican State Convention. 
In his campaign he made addresses in every county in Ohio, 
maintaining his convictions in regard to protection and sound 
money. Although his opponent, W. D. Campbell, had been 
elected governor in 1889 by a plurality of 11,000, McKinley 
now defeated him by 21,500. In his inaugural address he 
warned his fellow-citizens against the evil of gerrymanders. 
In 1892 McKinley favored the renomination and re-election 
of President Harrison, but his own name was voted for. Al- 
though the national election again turned against Protection 
and its friends, McKinley still upheld the cause at every op- 
portunity. In 1893 the Ohio State election turned on national 
issues, and his plurality reached 81,000. Besides discharging 
faithfully his duties as governor, he was constantly in requi- 
sition as an orator on public and political questions in various 
parts of the country, and responded to these demands as fre- 
quently as his official duties would allow. When his term 
expired, he returned to his unpretentious frame house at Can- 
ton. His private fortune had been impaired by losses in the 
iron business and by his endorsing notes for a former partner. 
McKinley devoted himself with energy to his profession to 
retrieve his losses. Wealthy friends also came to his aid, re- 
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garding him as one who had suffered for the public welfare. 
When the next national campaign was approaching, it was 
manifest that there was a strong desire among the mass of 
Republican voters that McKinley be made the standard- 
bearer in the Presidential contest. The party managers, how- 
ever, seemed to be looking for another man, but could not agree 
on an acceptable candidate. State after State declared for 
McKinley, and when the Convention assembled at St. Louis 
in June, 1896, he was the choice of two-thirds of the dele- 
gates. But in the meantime a strong movement had been 
organized in behalf of the free coinage of silver, and a num- 
ber of Republican delegates from silver-mining States, finding 
their views rejected, withdrew from the Convention. Mc- 
Kinley was nominated on the first ballot. The campaign 
turned upon the question of sound money rather than protec- 
tion. McKinley refused to go on a speech-making tour, and 
referred all inquirers to his letter of acceptance for his views. 
The people, unable to induce him to leave his home, began 
to flock thither on excursion trains, and he made many ad- 
dresses of welcome to these visitors. ‘These talks were noted 
for their good sense, versatility and appropriateness. The 
Democratic Convention at Chicago was highly enthusiastic. 
Carried away by the eloquence of Wiiliam Jennings Bryan, 
it nominated him on the first ballot, much to the surprise of 
the party managers. Bryan, though previously little known, 
proved to be a formidable candidate. He made speeches 
throughout the country, and though distrusted and repudiated 
by many leaders in the East, he carried the mass of the party 
with him. In the end McKinley had a popular vote of 7,104,- 
779, while Bryan had 6,502,925. Of the electoral votes Mc- 
Kinley had 271, and Bryan 176. 

President McKinley called to his cabinet John Sherman 
as Secretary of State, Lyman J. Gage as Secretary of the 
Treasury, Russell A. Alger as Secretary of War, John D. 
Long as Secretary of the Navy, James A. Gary as Postmaster 
General, Joseph McKenna as Attorney General, Cornelius 
N. Bliss as Secretary of the Interior, and James Wilson as 
Secretary of Agriculture. Judge McKenna, the only member 
younger than the President, had been his associate in Con- 
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gress, and has since been appointed a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

During the first year of President McKinley’s adminis- 
tration attention was chiefly directed to financial questions. 
There was an alarming deficit in the revenues, which had 
been partly met by issuing bonds in Cleveland’s administra- 
tion, and there had been apprehensions that Congress would 
declare for the free coinage of silver. The latter was settled by 
the Republican victory at the polls, and Congress endeavored 
to remedy the deficit by passing the Dingley tariff bill, which 
resembled the former McKinley tariff. Further measures 
for raising revenue were made necessary by the Spanish war 
in 1898. Although deficits still continued, the alarm caused 
by them abated. In consideration of the interests of the 
United States as a silver-producing country, President Mc- 
Kinley sent three envoys to Europe to disctiss with represen- 
tatives of other governments the monetary problem and to 
effect some agreement in regard to the use of silver. It was 
found impracticable to make any arrangement for bimetallism. 

The condition of Cuba, under the intolerable domination 
of Spain, had been so alarming that Congress was ready 
under President Cleveland’s administration to recognize the 
independence of the island had he favored the movement. 
The cruel government of the butcher Weyler was so shocking 
to humanity that McKinley protested and notified Spain that 
war must cease in a certain time. Weyler was recalled to 
Spain and received as a hero. Blanco was sent out to intro- 
duce a limited so-called autonomy, which still left every per- 
son and thing at the discretion of the Captain-General. ‘The 
reconcentrados, who had been gathered into the towns, were 
allowed to return to their burnt houses, but were often killed 
by Spanish soldiers. 

In January, 1898, the concentration of the naval forces 
showed that matters had reached an acute stage. Congress 
and the press were impatient at the President’s prudent slow- 
ness. ‘The Spanish Ambassador, Dupuy de Lome, was found 
to have written disrespectfully of the President as a time- 
serving politician. When this was published, the ambassador 
resigned before a request for his recall was made. In Febru- 
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ary the battleship ‘‘ Maine,” while on a visit to Havana, was 
blown up by a submarine mine, causing the loss of two officers 
and the entire crew of 264 men. Congress could hardly be 
restrained from immediately declaring war after this treacher- 
ous act, though the actual perpetrators were unknown. ‘The 
court of inquiry merely established that the vessel had been 
blown up from the outside. Diplomatic pressure was still 
brought to bear on Spain to relinquish Cuba, but in vain. 
On April 20th President McKinley signed the joint resolution 
of Congress, declaring that Cuba ought to be free and inde- 
pendent. On the next day the Spanish Minister Polo y Ber- 
nabe asked for his passports and went to Canada. 

War was then declared against Spain on the ground of 
humanity for the suffering Cubans and the injury to American 
interests by this prolonged butchery and devastation. ‘The 
Spanish-American war is treated separately. Although the 
United States were far from being properly prepared for car- 
rying on a foreign war, especially in tropical countries, the 
enthusiasm of the people was such as to overcome all obstacles, 
and to conclude in four months a war which trained observers 
had calculated would hardly be begun in that time. Spain was 
supposed to be especially well provided with naval strength. 
Her war vessels were reputed to be of the best modern style, 
superior in size and armament to most of the American navy. 
Yet two of her fleets were speedily destroyed by the surpass- 
ing seamanship, gunnery and naval skill of the thoroughly 
trained commanders and men of the American navy. ‘The 
army displayed its bravery in a hasty invasion of Cuba, not 
for a long siege of Havana, as had been expected, but for the 
capture of Santiago. ‘The fall of this place proved the in- 
ability of the effete Spanish monarchy to cope with the robust 
republic of the West on either land or sea. Recognizing her 
inevitable fate, she sued for peace. It was granted on mag- 
nanimous terms. Spain relinquished the sovereignty of Cuba, 
ceded Porto Rico to the United States, and instead of having 
to pay any war indemnity, received $20,000,000 as compensa- 
tion for her claims on the Philippines, from which her forces 
were driven. 

The joy of the American peopie iv the speedy and honora- 
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ble termination of this war, undertaken from humane motives, 
was marred by the unnecessary suffering to which the soldiers 
had been subjected by the inefficiency of some branches of the 
War Department. Especial blame was cast by the press on 
its head, Russell A. Alger, but the real cause of the break- 
down of the management was the impossibility of procuring 
the necessary trained help for the sudden enlargement of a 
system adapted only to a small regular army. It was impos- 
sible to improvise an efficient staff-service from untrained 
civilians, who volunteered their services. "The American 
army suffered in Cuba just as the English army had suffered 
in the Crimea. A committee of citizens appointed by Presi. 
dent McKinley in September to investigate the department, 
reported various defects and neglects, but thought it unwise 
to punish any individuals for the serious errors and faults. 
General Charles P. Eagan was condemned by a court-martial 
for maladministration of the commissary bureau, and sen- 
tenced to be dismissed, but the President commuted this 
sentence to suspension for six years, allowing him full pay, 
in consideration of past honorable service. There was still a 
public clamor for the removal of Secretary Alger, and that 
official resigned in July, 1899. 

There had been other notable changes in President Mc- 
Kinley’s cabinet. Hon. John Sherman, who had been Sec- 
retary of State, resigned in April, 1898, when the war was 
imminent, and Judge William R. Day, who had been Assist- 
ant Secretary, took his place. When the treaty of peace was 
to be negotiated at Paris, Secretary Day was sent thither as 
the head of the United States Commissioners. Hon. John 
Hay, who had been minister to England, was recalled to take 
his place in the cabinet. 

President McKinley had always been a sincere advocate 
of civil service reform. Yet he believed that the large exten- 
sion of this system made by President Cleveland toward the 
close of his administration had been too sweeping, and there- 
fore, in due time, directed that modifications should be made. 
A schedule of the changes desired was prepared by a former 
member of the Civil Service Commission. When promul- 
gated by President McKinley in June, 1899, the number of 
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changes authorized was found greater than the friends of 
the reform approved. Yet the general principle was 
maintained. 

William McKinley has been charged by his critics 
with militarism and imperialism. But the only basis for 
the charge was the assumption of the control of the 
Philippines, which was urged by the American people 
when the Spanish dominion there was terminated. He 
sought at first only a port and coaling station, but was 
compelled by the logic of events to make larger demands. 
‘The remoteness of the islands prevented both the proper 
knowledge of their condition, and the speedy prosecution 
of the war, unexpectedly forced by the natives. McKinley 
constantly insisted that armed resistance to the United 
States must be stopped before the problem of the final 
disposal of the islands could be settled. 

William McKinley was a careful observer of the 
changes of public opinion, and modified his course there- 
by. Mindful of the troubles of various past administra- 
tions, he kept in touch with the party leaders in the 
national legislature, avoiding personal antagonisms, and 
endeavoring to conciliate even the members of the oppo- 
site party. In this course he was more successful than 
any other President since the Civil War. 

When the time came for the meeting of the Repub- 
lican National Convention in 1900, there was but one 
candidate: William McKinley was renominated by accla- 
mation. ‘Ihe seal of public approval was set upon his 
administration by the November elections, which gave 
him a large plurality over the Democratic candidate, 
Mr. Bryan. With Theodore Roosevelt as Vice-President, 
he was inaugurated for the second time, March 4, rgor. 

The policies already outlined were continued with 
increasing national prosperity and good feeling. It may 
justly be said that William McKinley reached the height 
of his public career in his powerful speech at Buffalo, on 
- the fifth of September, 1901, the day before he was struck 
down by the pistol of the assassin, Czolgosz. 

For several days the injury was regarded as not likely 
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to be fatal, but a change came swiftly, and the President 
breathed his last September 14, 1901, amid the mourning 
of not the American nation alone, but of the whole 
civilized world. 


MEmoRIAL Day ADDRESS. 
(Delivered at the Music Hall, Canton, Ohio, May 30, 1894.) 


This day has been given to the dead, but its lessons are in- 
tended for the living. It has been the occasion for a generous 
manifestation on the part of the people of their gratitude to the 
men who saved the countryin war. But its true intent will 
have been lost if it has failed to inspire in all our hearts a deeper 
sentiment of patriotism and a stronger attachment to those great 
ideas for which these men gave their lives. It is an impressive 
fact to contemplate that to-day millions of our fellow-citizens 
from every part of the country have abandoned all thoughts of 
business and turned their footsteps to the places where sleep our 
heroic dead, that they may with loving hands and grateful hearts 
pay tender tribute to their virtues and their valor. This consecra- 
tion day is a popular demonstration of affection for the patriotic 
dead, and bears unmistakable evidence that patriotism in the 
United States has not declined or abated. 

There was nothing personally attractive about any of the fea- 
tures of enlistment in the War of the Rebellion. It was business 
of the most serious sort. Every soldier took a dreadful chance. 
His offering was nothing short of his own life-blood if required. 
This, however, then seemed insignificant in that overmastering 
love of country, in that fervent patriotism which filled the souls 
of the boys, in that high and noble resolve which they all pos- 
sessed, that they were to save to themselves, to their families, and 
to their fellow-countrymen the freest and purest government, and 
to mankind the largest liberty and the highest and best civiliza- 
tion in the world. With that spirit more than two million men 
went forth to accept any sacrifice which cruel war might exact. 
The extent of that sacrifice exceeded human expectation, but it 
was Offered, freely offered, for the country. Can we ever cease 
to be debtors to these men? Is there anything they are not wor- 
thy to receive at our hands? Is there any emolument too great 
for them? Is there any benefaction too bountiful? Is there any 
obligation too lasting? Is there any honor too distinguished 
which a loving people can bestow that they ought not to receive? 
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What the nation is or may become we owe to them. If there is 
one of these fighting patriots sick at heart and discouraged, the 
cheerful and the strong, who are the beneficiaries of his valor, 
should comfort and console him. If there is one who is sick or 
suffering from wounds, the best skill and the most tender nursing 
should wait upon and attend him. 

It is interesting to note the size of our armies in the several 
wars in which the United States has participated. ‘The number 
of colonial troops in the Revolution was 294,791. In the War of 
1812 the total number of Americans was 576,622. In the Mexi- 
can War the troops engaged for the United States numbered 112,- 
230. ‘The number of Union troops engaged in the rebellion was 
2,859,000, or three times the combined forces of the American 
army in all former wars. The magnitude of the struggle is also 
strikingly illustrated by a comparison of casualties. The casu- 
alties in the War of 1812 were 1,877 killed in battle, 3,739 
wounded. In the Mexican War 1,049 were killed, 904 died of 
wounds, and 3,420 were wounded. In the War of the Rebellion 
61,362 were killed outright, 34,627 died of wounds, and 183,287 
died of disease. In other words, our casualties in the rebellion in 
killed and those who died of wounds and disease were only 15,- 
ooo less in number than the entire army of the united colonies in 
the war with Great Britain, and two and one-half times the en- 
tire force engaged on the part of the United States in the war 
with Mexico. But it gives us a truer idea of the dreadful sacri- 
fices of the country to compare our casualties with casualties of 
European wars. At the battle of Waterloo there were 80,000 
French with 252 guns, and of the allies 72,000 troops and 186 
guns. ‘The loss of the French was 26,000, estimated, and of the 
allies 23,185. At our battle of Gettysburg the Union force en- 
gaged was 82,000 and 300 guns. The Confederates had 70,000 
troops and 250 guns. ‘The loss was 25,203 to the Union forces 
and 27,525 to the Confederate forces. Gravelotte was the blood- 
iest battle of the Franco-Prussian war, and the German loss was 
in killed 4,449 and wounded 15,189 out of 146,000 troops engaged. 
Meade’s loss at Gettysburg was greater in number, while he had 
only one-half as many men engaged. 

The pension list of the Government tells well the story of the 
suffering of our great army. On June 30, 1893, pensions were paid 
to 725,742 invalid soldiers and to 185,677 widows. In the navy pen- 
sions were paid to 16,901 invalid sailors and to 6,697 widows, 
making a grand total of 934,817 pensioners. Our pension-roll on 
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June 30, 1893, contained nearly as many pensioners as the entire 
muster-rolls of the United States in the War of the Revolution, in 
the War of 1812, and the Mexican War combined. Within 
50,000 as many names are now borne on our pension-rolls as were 
contained on the enlistment-rolls of all the armies in every war 
from the Revolution to the civil war. 

My comrades, this long and highly honorable list is being 
diminished by death and will rapidly decrease as the years go 
by. ‘The pension-roll has probably now reached its maximum. 
Hereafter it is likely to recede. Death will stalk through that 
patriotic list with increased rapidity as age overtakes it, as it is 
hourly doing—that great army of 1861. The older veterans can- 
not last a great while longer. Exposure has hastened to their 
door the steps of the pale messenger. God grant that while they 
are still with us they shall enjoy, without stint or grudge, the 
bounteous benefactions of the country they served and the re- 
spect of their neighbors and fellow-citizens! ‘‘ Displaced from 
the pension-roll by death’’ carries no taint of dishonor, raises no 
suspicion of unworthiness. If the pension-roll is diminished or 
displacement occurs from other causes, let it be for reasons just 
and honorable. Then the patriotic sentiment of the country will 
approve and the soldiers of the Republic will be quick to applaud. 
Let us care for the needy survivors of that great struggle in the 
true spirit of Him who promised that the nation would ‘‘ care for 
him who shall have borne the battle and for his widow and his 
orphans.”’ 

Sumter and Appomattox! What a flood of memories these 
names excite. How they come unbidden to every soldier as he 
contemplates the great events of the war. The one marked the 
beginning, the other the close of the great struggle. At one the 
shot was fired which threatened this Union and the downfall of 
liberty. The other proclaimed peace and wrote in history that 
the machinations which inaugurated war to establish a govern- 
ment with slavery as its corner-stone had failed. The one was 
the commencement of a struggle which drenched the nation in 
blood for four years; and the other was its end and the beginning 
of a reunited country which has lasted now for twenty-nine years, 
and which, God grant, may last forever and forever more, blaz- 
ing the pathway of freedom to the races of man everywhere and 
loved by all the people of the world! ‘The one marked the wild 
rush of mad passion; the other was the restoration of the cool 
judgment, disciplined by the terrible ordeal of four years of 
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bloody war. Patriotism, justice, and righteousness triumphed. 
The Republic which God had ordained withstood the shock of 
battle, and you and your comrades were the willing instruments 
in the hands of that Divine Power that guides nations which love 
and serve him. 

Howells thirty-two years ago expressed the simple and sub- 
lime faith of the soldier and the prophecy of the outcome of the 
war in words which burn in my soul whenever I pass in review 
the events of that struggle. He said: 


*‘ Where are you going, soldiers, 
With banner, gun and sword?” 

“We're marching south to Canaan 
To battle for the Lord.”’ 


Yes, the Lord took care of us then. Will we heed his decrees 
and preserve unimpaired what he permitted us towin? Liberty, 
my countrymen, is responsibility ; responsibility is duty ; duty is 
God’s order, and when faithfully obeyed will preserve liberty. 
We need have no fears of the future if we will perform every ob- 
ligation of duty and of citizenship. If we lose the smallest share 
of our freedom we have no one to blame but ourselves. This 
country is ours—ours to govern, ours to guide, ours to enjoy. 
We are both sovereign and subject. All are now free, subject 
henceforth to ourselves alone. We pay no homage to an earthly 
throne ; only to God we bend the knee. ‘The soldier did his work 
and did it well. The present and the future are with the citizen, 
whose judgment in our free country is supreme.—WILLIAM 
McKINLEY. 


THE PROTECTIVE TARIFF OF 1890. 
(From speech delivered in the House of Representatives, May 7, 1890.) 


I do not intend to enter upon any extended discussion of the 
two economic systems which divide parties in this House and the 
people throughout the country. For two years we have been 
occupied in both branches of Congress and in our discussions 
before the people with these contending theories of taxation. 

At the first session of the Fiftieth Congress the House spent 
several weeks in an elaborate and exhaustive discussion of these 
systems. The Senate was for as many weeks engaged in their 
investigation and in debate upon them, while in the political con- 
test of 1888 the tariff in all its phases was the absorbing question, 
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made so by the political platforms of the respective parties, to the 
exclusion, practically, of every other subject of party division. 
It may be said that, from the December session of 1887-’88 to 
March 4, 1889, no public question ever received, in Congress and 
out, such scrutinizing investigation as that of the tariff. It has, 
therefore, seemed to me that any lengthy general discussion of 
these principles at this time, so soon after their thorough consid- 
eration and determination by the people, is neither expected, 
required, nor necessary. 

If any one thing was settled by the election of 1888, it was 
that the protective policy, as promulgated in the Republican 
platform and heretofore inaugurated and maintained by the Re- 
publican party, should be secured in any fiscal legislation to be 
had by the Congress chosen in that great contest and upon that 
mastering issue. I have interpreted that victory to mean, and 
the majority in this House and in the Senate to mean, that a re- 
vision of the tariff is not only demanded by the votes of the peo- 
ple, but that such revision should be on the line and in fuli 
recognition of the principle and purpose of protection. The 
people have spoken; they want their will registered and their 
decree embodied in public legislation. The bill which the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means has presented is their answer and inter- 
pretation of that victory and in accordance with its spirit and 
letter and purpose. We have not been compelled to abolish the 
internal revenue system that we might preserve the protective 
system, which we were pledged to do in the event that the aboli- 
tion of the one was essential to the preservation of the other. 
That was unnecessary. 

It is asserted in the views of the minority, submitted with the 
report accompanying this bill, that the operation of the bill will 
not diminish the revenues of the government; that with the 
increased duties we have imposed upon foreign articles which 
may be sent to market here we have increased taxation, and that, 
therefore, instead of being a diminution of the revenues of the 
government, there will be an increase in the sum of $50,000,000 
or $60,000,000. Now, that statement is entirely misleading. It 
can only be accepted upon the assumption that the importation 
of the present year under this bill, if it becomes a law, will be 
equal to the importations of like articles under the existing law; 
and there is not a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
there is not a member of the minority of that Committee, there 
is not a member of the House on either side, who does not know 
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that the very instant that you have increased the duties to a fair 
protective point, putting them above the highest revenue point, 
that very instant you diminish importations and to that extent 
diminish the revenue. Nobody can well dispute this proposition. 
Why, when the Senate bill was under consideration by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, over which my friend from Texas 
presided in the last Congress, the distinguished chairman of that 
committee | Mr. Mills] wrote a letter to Secretary Fairchild inquir- 
ing what would be the effect of increased duties proposed under 
the Senate bill, and this is Mr. Fairchild’s reply : 

*“Where the rates upon articles successfully produced here are 
materially increased, it is fair to assume that the imports of such 
articles would decrease and the revenue therefrom diminish.’’ 

He further states that where the rate upon an article is so in- 
creased as to deprive the foreign producer of the power to com- 
pete with the domestic producer, the revenue from that source 
will cease altogether. Secretary Fairchild only states what has 
been the universal experience in the United States wherever in- 
crease of duties above the revenue point has been made upon 
articles which we can produce in the United States. Therefore, 
it is safe to assume that no increase of the revenues, taking the 
bill through, will arise from the articles upon which duties have 
been advanced. Now as to the schedules: 

The bill recommends the retention of the present rates of duty 
on earthen and china ware. No other industry in the United 
States either deserves or requires the fostering care of government 
more than this one. It is a business requiring technical and ar- 
tistic knowledge, and the most careful attention to the many and 
delicate processes through which the raw material must pass to 
the completed product. For many years, down to 1863, the pot- 
tery industry of the United States had very little or no success, 
and made but slight progress in a practical and commercial way. 
At the close of the low-tariff period of 1860 there was but one 
pottery in the United States, with two small kilns. ‘There were 
no decorating kilns at the time. In 1873, encouraged by the 
tariff and the gold premium, which was an added protection, we 
had increased to 20 potteries, with 68 kilns, but still no decorating 
kilns. ‘The capital invested was $1,020,000 and the value of the 
product was $1,180,000. In 1882 there were 55 potteries, 244 
kilns, 26 decorating kilns, with a capital invested of $5,076,000, 
and an annual product of $5,299,140. The wages paid in the 
potteries in 1882 were $2,387,000, and the number of employés 
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engaged therein 7,000; the ratio of wages to sales in 1882 was 45 
percent. In 1889 there were 80 potteries, 4o1 kilns, and deco- 
rating kilns had increased from 26 in 1882 to 188 in 1889. The 
capital invested in the latter year was $10,957,357, the value of 
the product was $10, 389,910, amount paid in wages $6,265,224, and 
the number of employés engaged 16,900. ‘The ratio of wages to 
sales was 60 per cent. of decorated ware and 50 per cent. of white 
ware. The per cent. of wages to value of product, it will be 
observed, has advanced from 45 per cent. in 1882 to 60 per cent. 
in 1889. ‘This increase is not due, as might be supposed, to an 
advance in wages, but results in a reduction in the selling price 
of the product and the immense increase in sales of decorated 
ware in which labor enters in greater proportion to materials. 
The total importation for 1874 and 1875 of earthenware was to 
the value of $4,441,216, and in 1888 and 1889 it ran up to $6,476,- 
190. ‘The American ware produced in 1889 was valued at $1o,- 
389,910. ‘The difference between the wages of labor in this coun- 
try and competing countries in the manufacture of earthenware 
is fully 100 per cent. 

The agricultural condition of the country has received the 
careful attention of the committee, and every remedy which was 
believed to be within the power of tariff legislation to give has 
been granted by this bill. The depression in agriculture is not 
confined to the United States. The reports of the Agricultural 
Department indicate that this distress is general; that Great Brit- 
ain, France and Germany are suffering in a larger degree than 
the farmers of the United States. Mr. Dodge, statistician of the 
department, says, in his report of March, 1890, that the depression 
in agriculture in Great Britain has probably been more severe 
than that of any other nation, which would indicate that it is 
greater even in a country whose economic system differs from 
ours, and that this condition is inseparable from any fiscal sys- 
tem and less under the protective than the revenue tariff system. 

It has been asserted in the views of the minority that the duty 
put upon wheat and other agricultural products would be of no 
value to the agriculturists of the United States. The committee, 
believing differently, has advanced the duty upon these products. 
As we are the greatest wheat-producing country of the world, it 
is habitually asserted and believed by many that this product is 
safe from foreign competition. We do not appreciate that while 
the United States last year raised 490,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
France raised 316,000,000 bushels, Italy raised 103,000,000 
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bushels, Russia 189,000,000 bushels and India 243,000,000 
bushels, and that the total production of Asia, including Asia 
Minor, Persia and Syria, amounted to over 315,000,000 bushels, 
Our sharpest competition comes from Russia and India, and the 
increased product of other nations only serves to increase the 
world’s supply and diminish proportionately the demand for 
ours; and if we will only reflect on the difference between the 
cost of labor of producing wheat in the United States and in com- 
peting countries, we will readily perceive how near we are to the 
danger line, if indeed we have not quite reached it, so far even as 
our own markets are concerned. 

What is the nature of the complaint against this bill—that it 
shuts us out of the foreign market? No, for whatever that is 
worth to our citizens will be just as accessible under this bill as 
under the present law. We place no tax or burden or restraint 
upon American products going out of the country. They are as 
free to seek the best markets as the products of any commercial 
power, and as free to go out as though we had absolute free trade. 
Statistics show that protective tariffs have not interrupted our 
export trade, but that it has always steadily and largely increased 
under them. 

In the year 1843, being the first year after the protective tariff 
of 1842 went into operation, our exports exceeded our imports 
$40,392,229, and in the following year they exceeded our imports 
$3,141,226. In the two years following the excess of exports over 
imports was $15,475,000. The last year under that tariff the 
excess of exports over imports was $34,317,249. So during the 
five years of the tariff of 1842 the excess of exports over imports 
was $62,175,000. Under the low tariff of 1846, this was reversed, 
and, with the single exception of the year 1858, the imports 
exceeded the exports (covering a period of fourteen years) $465,- 
553,625. 

We have now enjoyed twenty-nine years continuously of pro- 
tective tariff laws—the longest uninterrupted period in which 
that policy has prevailed since the formation of the Federal Gov- 
ernment—and we find ourselves at the end of that period ina 
condition of independence and prosperity the like of which has 
never been witnessed at any other period in the history of our 
country, and the like of which has no parallel in the recorded 
history of the world. In all that goes to make a nation great and 
strong and independent we have made extraordinary strides. In 
arts, in science, in literature, in manufactures, in invention, in 
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scientific principles applied to manufacture and agriculture, in 
wealth and credit and national honor we are at the very front, 
abreast with the best and behind none. 

In 1860, after fourteen years of a revenue tariff, just the kind 
of a tariff that our political adversaries are advocating to-day, 
the business of the country was prostrated, agriculture was 
deplorably depressed, manufacturing was on the decline and 
the poverty of the government itself made this nation a byword 
in the financial centres of the world. We neither had money 
nor credit. Both are essential; a nation can get on if it has 
abundant revenues, but if it has none it must have credit. We 
had neither, as the legacy of the Democratic revenue tariff. We 
have both now. We have a surplus revenue and a spotless 
credit. I need not state what is so fresh in cur minds, so recent 
in our history as to be known to every gentleman who hears me, 
that from the inauguration of the protective tariff laws of 1861, 
the old Morrill tariff—which has brought to that veteran states- 
man the highest honor, and will give to him his proudest monu- 
ment—this condition changed. Confidence was restored, courage 
was inspired, the government started upon a progressive era 
under a system thoroughly American. 

With a great war on our hands, with an army to enlist and 
prepare for service, with untold millions of money to supply, the 
protective tariff never failed us in a single emergency, and while 
money was flowing into our treasury to save the government, 
industries were springing up all over the land—the foundation 
and corner-stone of our prosperity and glory. With a debt of over 
$2,750,000,000 when the war terminated, holding on to our pro- 
tective laws, against Democratic opposition, we have reduced that 
debt at an average rate of more than $62,000,000 each year, $174,- 
ooo every twenty-four hours for the last twenty-five years, and 
what looked to be a burden almost impossible to bear has been 
removed, under the Republican fiscal system, until now it is less 
than $1,000,000,000, and with the payment of this vast sum of 
money the nation has not been impoverished. The individual 
citizen has not been burdened or bankrupted. National and 
individual prosperity have gone steadily on, until our wealth is 
so great as to be almost incomprehensible when put into figures. 

First, then, to retain our own market, under the Democratic 
system of raising revenue by removing all protection, would 
require our producers to sell at as low a price and upon as favor- 
able terms as our foreign competitors. How could that be done? 
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In one way only—by producing as cheaply as those who would 
seek our markets. What would that entail? An entire revolu- 
tion in the methods and condition and conduct of business here, 
a leveling down through every channel, to the lowest line of our 
competitors; our habits of living would have to be changed, our 
wages cut down fifty per cent. more, our comfortable homes 
exchanged for hovels, our independence yielded up, our citizen- 
ship demoralized. These are conditions inseparable to free trade; 
these would be necessary if we would command our own market 
among our own people; and if we would invade the world’s 
markets, harsher conditions and greater sacrifices would be de- 
manded of the masses. ‘Talk about depression—we would then 
have it in its fulness. We would revel in unrestrained trade. 
Everything would, indeed, be cheap, but how costly when meas- 
ured by the degradation which would ensue! When merchandise 
is the cheapest, men are the poorest, and the most distressing 
experiences in the history of our country—aye, in all human his- 
tory—have been when everything was the lowest and cheapest, 
measured by gold, for everything was the highest and the dearest, 
measured by labor. We want no return of cheap times in our 
own country. We have no wish to adopt the conditions of other 
nations. Experience has demonstrated that for us and ours, and 
for the present and the future, the protective system meets our 
wants, our conditions, promotes the national design and will 
work out our destiny better than any other. 

With me, this position is a deep conviction, not atheory. I 
believe in it and thus warmly advocate it because enveloped in it 
are my country’s highest development and greatest prosperity ; 
out of it come the greatest gains to the people, the greatest com- 
forts to the masses, the widest encouragement for manly aspira- 
tions, with the largest réwards, dignifying and elevating our 
citizenship, upon which the safety and purity and permanency 
of our political system depend.—WiLLtiAmM McKINLEY. 
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HE war of the United States with Spain 
| in 1898 arose out of Spain’s treatment 
of the people of Cuba. That island 
lies at the outlet of the Gulf of Mexico 
close to Florida. It is 760 miles long, 
with an average breadth of 80 miles, 
but in some places reaching 135 miles. 
Its area is 40,000 square miles. When 
the Spanish-American States achieved 
their independence about 1821, Cuba 
might have been set free, had not the United States, in the in- 
terest of the Southern slave-holders, discountenanced any effort 
in that direction. In 1825 the island was formally put under 
martial law by Spain, and as long as Spanish dominion lasted 
that could be done at any time. ‘The captain-general had 
power to suspend any law whatever, or to banish any officer 
whose continuance he deemed injurious. After the Mexican 
war the Gulf States favored the purchase of Cuba. An insur- 
rection was made in 1851 under General Narciso Lopez, who 
was captured and executed. ‘The attempt was renewed in 
1855, with the expectation of help from the United States, 
but it failed. The unjustifiable seizure of the American 
steamer ‘‘ Black Warrior’? at Havana in 1854 caused trouble 
with the United States, but Spain offered reparation, which 
was accepted. 

In 1868 some Cubans, finding all their petitions for home 
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tule disregarded, began a new struggle for liberty under 
Charles M. de Cespedes. A republic was formed. The insur- 
gents could hardly obtain arms, while Spain guarded the coast 
with thirty light-draft steam gun-boats. The steamer ‘ Vir- 
ginius,’’ which sailed from New York to convey a supply of 
arms and ammunition, was captured near Jamaica and taken 
to Santiago de Cuba. After a summary trial fifty-three of 
her passengers and crew were put to death. ‘The arrival of a 
British sloop-of-war prevented further execution. For a time 
it seemed likely that President Grant would declare war on 
Spain for the outrage on an American vessel, but her register 
was found to be fraudulent. The trouble ended with the sur- 
render of the “ Virginius,’’ with its surviving passengers and 
crew, to the United States. The Cuban General Agramente 
was killed in 1873, and Cespedes, who had retired from the 
Presidency, in 1874. The Spanish marshal, Martinez Campos, 
who had prosecuted a vigorous campaign, forced President 
Garcia to capitulate in 1878, when the treaty of Zanjon was 
made. ‘The Spanish losses in the ten years’ conflict had ex- 
ceeded 200,000 ; the Cubans lost 50,000. ‘The total expenses 
of the war, amounting to $300,000,000, were borne by Cuba. 
During this period the United States government did not feel 
justified in recognizing officially the revolutionary govern- 
ment, but Peru acknowledged the independence of the island. 
The proposed Cuban constitution had declared all the inhab- 
itants free, and the Spanish government decreed the freedom 
of every child born after July 4, 1870. A further law was 
promulgated in 1880, providing for the gradual abolition of 
slavery, to be effected in seven years. Cuba was also per- 
mitted to send representatives to the Spanish Cortes and 
granted some measure of local administration. But the resi- 
dent Spanish were able to exclude native Cubans from all 
important positions. ‘The press was kept under strict gov- 
ernmental supervision. 

The native Cubans still cherished the hope of independ- 
ence. General Calixto Garcia, who had been engaged in the 
rebellion, escaped from prison and went to New York in 
1880. Here the Cuban Junta was formed to raise funds and 
watch for opportunities for new resistance. ‘The leaders were 
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President José Marti, Gonzalo de Quesada and Tomas Estrada 
Palma. In February, 1895, under their direction, General 
Maximo Gomez began a new revolution in the eastern part 
of the island. Sanguily, Garcia and Maceo became promi- 
nent as commanders in other places. The declaration of 
Cuban independence was issued February 24. In spite of the 
efforts of the United States government, many coasting ves- 
sels made trips to Cuba, carrying arms, supplies and filibus- 
ters. In 1896 both the United States Senate and the House 
of Representatives passed resolutions recognizing the Cubans 
as belligerents, but President Cleveland paid no attention to 
them. ‘The revolution, however, continued to spread in spite 
of the frequent reinforcements sent from Spain. Another 
device to keep back the revolutionists was the guarding of 
loyal territory with ¢rochas, or trenches fenced with barbed 
wire, across all ways of communication. But Maceo, by the 
aid of the country people, entered the western province, main- 
tained a considerable force among the hills and kept up a 
guerilla warfare till his death in 1896. 

Both political parties in the United States felt obliged to 
take notice of the struggle in Cuba. The decline of its trade 
revealed the desolation of the island. American citizens had 
been imprisoned and murdered. Claims for their property 
destroyed had accumulated at Washington. Even President 
Cleveland finally declared that if peace in Cuba was not re- 
stored speedily, the United States might be led to interfere 
on its own account. Campos had signally failed to check 
the rebellion. The proud, energetic prime minister, Canovas 
del Castillo, therefore sent out General Valeriano Weyler, 
noted as a brave but cruel, unscrupulous warrior in the Phil- 
ippines. The pacificos or country people had been allowed to 
cultivate the fields within limited districts; now they were 
forced back within smaller circles around the towns under 
control of the Spanish garrisons. No provision was made 
for the support of these veconcentrados, 400,000 in number. 
They were simply allowed to starve. This policy of exter- 
mination was soon published to the world, and Canovas sup- 
ported it, in spite of protests against its barbarity. 

When Canovas was assassinated in August, 1897, the 
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milder Sagasta became minister. Within six days he recalled 
Weyler, and sent General Ramon Blanco to Cuba. ‘There 
had already been some evidence of a disposition on the part 
of Spain to effect reform in the island, but the Spanish resi- 
dents and soldiery had neutralized these attempts. Weyler, 
on his return to Spain, was cheered as a hero. Blanco began 
by offering the Cubans autonomy, which some natives had 
formerly requested, but, as put in practice, it was seen by all 
to be a delusion. Blanco promised relief to the starving 
reconcentrados, but the only relief furnished was sent by the 
charitable citizens of the United States. Even this humane 
aid was resented by the Spanish residents of the island. Re- 
ports of defeats of the insurgents and of provinces pacified 
were still sent out ; but the American newspaper correspond- 
ents transmitted far different stories. 

As there had been riotous demonstrations in Havana 
against Americans, the U. S. battleship ‘‘Maine”’ was ordered 
to Key West, Florida, in December, 1897. Her commander, 
Captain Charles D. Sigsbee, was instructed to go to Havana 
whenever Consul-General Fitzhugh Lee should think its 
presence necessary. In January, 1898, President McKinley 
decided to send the “‘ Maine’’ “on a friendly mission” to 
Havana. ‘The Spanish government in return sent the cruiser 
‘Vizcaya,’ Captain Eulate, to New York. Captain Sigsbee 
and the authorities at Havana exchanged the usual calls of 
ceremony ; but the sailors were not permitted to go ashore. 
The government and people of the United States were horri- 
fied to learn that, at 9.40 P.M. on February 15, 1898, the 
‘‘Maine” was blown up while moored in Havana harbor 
to a buoy assigned by the Spanish authorities. The facts 
show that she was destroyed by asubmarine mine, and cir- 
cumstances indicate that it was exploded by Spanish officers, 
but that General Blanco had no knowledge of the plot. As 
the forward part of the vessel was sunk, two officers and 264 
of the crew lost their lives. Captain Sigsbee and the other 
officers being in the after part escaped. Sigsbee immediately 
‘telegraphed the fact to Washington, and added, “ Public 
opinion should be suspended until further report.” 

Spain and other European uations quickly sent messages 
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of regret and sympathy to the United States. Spanish ves- 
sels in the harbor of Havana had given aid to those rescued 
from the wreck of the ‘‘ Maine.” The bodies recovered were 
buried with a public funeral, which the Spanish officials at- 
tended. ‘The Spaniards attributed the explosion to an inter- 
nal cause. he U.S. Secretary of the Navy, J. D. Long, 
appointed a court of inquiry, which examined many wit- 
nesses, and reported on March 28th that the keel plates of 
the ‘‘Maine’’ had been forced upward until they projected 
out of the water, thus proving that the explosion was exter- 
nal; but the court had no evidence to fix the responsibility. 
Both nations began making preparations for war, though 
prominent officials declared a wish for peace. Spain re- 
quested the recall of U. S. Consul-General Fitzhugh Lee, 
and that naval vessels should not be used in sending supplies 
to Cuba; but President McKinley refused compliance. 

On March oth a bill appropriating $50,000,000 for national 
defence was passed unanimously by Congress and signed by 
the President. When the report of the court of inquiry on 
the ‘‘ Maine’’ was made, President McKinley transmitted it 
to Madrid, and demanded that reparation should be made. 
He also demanded the cessation of the war in Cuba, the res- 
toration of the reconcentrados’ homes, and the withdrawal of 
the Spanish forces. Spain refused compliance; but on April 
8th the representatives of the great Powers of Europe at 
Washington personally appealed to the President to use fur- 
ther negotiations for peace. ‘The Pope also urged the Queen 
Regent of Spain to yield to the demands of the United States. 
The only result was a brief armistice. President McKinley’s 
message to Congress on April 11th recited the condition of 
affairs in Cuba, and left the decision of the future course of 
the nation with that body. The two houses differed about 
recognizing the independence of Cuba; but on April 19th 
they adopted a resolution demanding that Spain should at 
once relinquish the government of Cuba, and withdraw its 
forces, and that the President should use the land and naval 
forces of the United States and call out the militia to carry 
this purpose into effect. Spain thereupon dismissed the United 
States minister before he could present the resolutions. 
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Congress decided that the war with Spain began on April 
21st. It was expected that the first move of the war would 
be the capture of Havana. ‘The blockade of that city was 
begun on April 22d by Captain W. T’. Sampson, now appointed 
Acting Rear-Admiral. Besides the blockading squadron, there 
was a patrol squadron under Commodore J. A. Howell, at New 
York, and the flying squadron, under Commodore W. S. 
Schley, at Hampton Roads. Beyond the Pacific there was 
also an Asiatic squadron, at Hong Kong, under Commodore 
George Dewey, destined to win speedy and enviable fame. 

Spain had sought for alliances with other European na- 
tions, but in vain. Most of them proclaimed neutrality. The 
Spanish government exerted its utmost strength in building 
and supplying fleets. There was trouble from the Carlists, 
who declared that the time had come for the restoration of 
Don Carlos to the throne. The Queen Regent, Maria Chris- 
tina, seriously considered the question of leaving Spain and 
settling in Austria. But for the sake of her son, Alfonso 
XIII, she stayed. From her private income she contributed 
liberally to the public treasury for war expenses. 

On April 23d, President McKinley called for 125,000 vol- 
unteers, apportioned among the States according to popula- 
tion, to serve for two years unless sooner discharged. All 
commissions were issued by the President. ‘The volunteer 
forces were to be commanded by volunteer officers exclusively. 
The regular army was increased to 62,000 men. ‘The entire 
army was organized in seven corps and a cavalry division. 
Major-General J. R. Brooke had command of the First Corps 
in the Department of the Gulf; Major-General W. M. Gra- 
ham of the Second Corps; Major-General James F. Wade of 
the Third Corps; Major-General John J. Coppinger of the 
Fourth; Major-General W. R. Shafter of the Fifth ; Major- 
General J. H. Wilson of the Sixth; Major-General Fitzhugh 
Lee of the Seventh ; Major-General Joseph Wheeler of the 
Cavalry Division. ‘There was also a Department of the Paci- 
fic. in which Major-General Wesley Merritt organized an 
expedition to the Philippines, with Major-General Elwell S. 
Otis as second in command. ‘The President appointed eleven 
major-generals, all but four being promoted from the regular 
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army, and twenty-six brigadiers also regulars. In May the 
President called for 75,000 more volunteers. ‘The total force, 
regular and volunteer, was made 280,000 men. 

The most noted regiment was the First Volunteer Cavalry 
raised by Theodore Roosevelt, who resigned the office of 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy, and took commission as a 
lieutenant colonel, while Colonel Leonard Wood, a former 
army officer, commanded the regiment. It was popularly 
known as Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, and was made up of polo 
players of Eastern clubs, New York mounted policemen, and 
ranchmen from the Western plains. Colonel Terry, of Ari- 
zona, organized a similar regiment of cowboys and plainsmen. 

Lieutenant Rowan landed in Cuba on April 26th, crossed 
the province of Santiago and found it deserted by the Span- 
iards. ‘The Cuban General Garcia had occupied Bayamo. 
He was expected to furnish 8,000 men to assist the Americans 
as guides and soldiers. ‘The reconcentrados tried to join the 
insurgents, but only the able-bodied were received. Garcia 
represented that with arms and supplies from the United 
States the Cubans could drive out the Spanish troops. Gomez 
had about 3,500 men. He asked for 40,000 rifles with ammu- 
nition and provisions, and promised that if an effective block- 
ade was kept up he would free Cuba without shedding a drop 
of American blood. Some attempts were made to send from 
the United States Cuban recruits with rifles and ammunition, 
but the steamer ‘‘ Gussie”? conveying them found the coast 
so guarded by Spanish troops that they could not be landed. 
Gomez had waited two weeks for them, until his men were 
obliged to kill their horses for food, and then ordered them to 
disperse. The steamer ‘“ Florida” was more successful. ‘The 
Cuban leaders objected to the sending of American troops. 

In May a force of about 7,000 men was collected at Tampa, 
Florida. It was intended to be sent to Cuba to join Gomez, 
and establish a base on the coast of Cuba from which the 
starving people outside of Havana could be relieved. But 
when it was learned that Admiral Cervera’s fleet had moved 
westward from Cape Verde, all such plans were abandoned. 
Tampa being overcrowded and having insufficient railroad 
facilities, the army of invasion was concentrated at Chicka- 
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mauga, where 45,000 men were assembled. Even here the 
men suffered from want of supplies and medical aid. 

When war was declared the United States had at Key 
West a large squadron under Captain William 'T. Sampson. 
Besides the flagship, the steel-cruiser ‘‘New York,’ there 
were the battle-ships ‘“‘Iowa”’ and ‘‘Indiana,’’ seven cruisers, 
three monitors, a torpedo flotilla, gun-boats and other vessels. 
The ‘‘Oregon’’ at San Francisco was ordered to join this 
fleet and set out on a remarkable voyage around Cape Horn. 
At Hampton Roads there was a flying squadron under Com- 
modore W. S. Schley, whose flagship was the steel-armored 
cruiser “Brooklyn.’’ It contained also the battle-ships “Mas- 
sachusetts”’? and “‘’T’exas,’’ two protected cruisers and a ram. 
The Asiatic squadron at Hong Kong, under Commodore 
Dewey, comprised the protected cruisers ‘‘Olympia,” ‘‘ Balti- 
more,’? **Concord,’’ “ Petrel®? and ‘‘Monocacy.” The last 
was unserviceable and was not used. ‘The merchant vessel 
‘*Zafiro’’? was purchased and used for storage. The ‘‘Nan- 
shan’’ also was purchased with 3,300 tons of coal. At San 
Francisco there were two monitors, two gunboats and a cruiser. 
Several monitors, training ships and other vessels were held 
in reserve at ports on the North Atlantic. As additions to 
the navy 103 vessels were purchased, and four steamers of the 
International Navigation Company were chartered. Revenue 
cutters and other vessels were added to the auxiliary fleet. 
The total effective force was 4 first-class battle ships, 1 second- 
class, 2 armored cruisers, 6 monitors, I ram, 12 protected 
cruisers, 1 dynamite cruiser, 18 gunboats, 11 torpedo boats. 
The enlisted force was increased to 24,000 men. ‘The naval 
militia of the States was employed on the auxiliary navy, 
which comprised 11 auxiliary cruisers, 28 converted yachts, 
Ig converted colliers, 15 revenue cutters, and 23 other vessels. 
The coast batteries were garrisoned by 12,000 infantry and 
light artillery, chiefly volunteers. In the principal harbors 
submarine mines were laid. 

A Naval War Board was formed at Washington to guide 
the Navy Department in its preparations and orders. At first 
it was composed of Assistant Secretary Roosevelt, Captain 
A. S. Crowninshield and Captain A. S. Barker, but its mem- 
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bers were soon changed to Captain Crowninshield, Rear- 
Admiral Sicard and Captain A. T. Mahan. It received all 
the reports and organized all measures of defense. It estab- 
lished a thorough coast patrol-system of fast cruisers, which 
served to alleviate the dread felt lest a cruiser might be sent 
from Spain to attack towns or bombard the cities. 

To provide the means for vigorous prosecution of the war 
Congress passed the War Tax Bill, which was signed by the 
President on June 13, 1898. By it bonds were to be issued 
for an amount not exceeding $400,000,000, and internal taxa- 
tion was imposed which was estimated to raise $200,000,000 
a year. ‘The bonds are limited to 3 per cent. interest, and 
are redeemable in coin at the pleasure of the United States ten 
years after the date of issue, and are payable twenty years 
after date. ‘They were offered at par as a popular loan, and 
more than three times the full amount was subscribed for 
almost immediately. 

Neither Spain nor the United States had heretofore ac- 
cepted the Declaration of Paris (1856) by which the maritime 
Powers had agreed to discountenance privateering, and had re- 
quired blockades to be effective in order to be binding. But now 
the United States Government declared that it would observe 
those rules. The Spanish Government reserved the right to 
issue letters of marque when deemed expedient. Most of the 
foreign Governments except Germany immediately declared 
neutrality. The British Government declared coal to be con- 
traband of war. 

The first great dramatic event of the war was Commodore 
Dewey’s victory in Manila Bay, destroying a Spanish fleet and 
bringing the remote Philipines within prospective control of 
the United States. It was astonishing, but not accidental. 
In the last week of April Commodore Dewey, under orders 
from Washington, sailed for Manila, the capital of the Philip- 
pine Islands. ‘The native insurrection which had begun in 
these islands in 1896 had been partially suppressed, and the 
leader, Aguinaldo, had gone to Singapore. Nevertheless, new 
trouble had broken out in March, 1898, and the rebels held 
the mountains. Captain-General Augustin, on learning that 
the Americans had set sail for Manila, endeavored to draw the 
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Filipinos to his side by a proclamation declaring that the 
Americans would pollute, ravage, and destroy the islands. 

Commodore Dewey reached and entered the Bay of Manila 
on April 30th. Atdaybreak of May Ist the Spanish squadron 
of Rear-Admiral Montojo was sighted, under the protecting 
guns of Cavité. The American fleet moved at once to the 
attack, and as it passed the city of Manila was assailed by 
land batteries. But Commodore Dewey forbade a return of 
the fire that the city might not be injured. Two submarine 
mines were exploded without doing damage. ‘The ships 
passed on in order, and at 5.41 A.M. Commodore Dewey gave 
the order to fire at the Spanish fleet and fortifications. The 
Spanish guns replied, but without effect. At a distance of 
4,000 yards, Dewey’s fleet opened with all its guns. The 
Spaniards made a gallant fight. Four times the American 
vessels swept the Spanish line at a distance of 4,000 yards, 
and then ventured within 2,000 yards, causing still greater 
damage. ‘Three Spanish vessels, including the flagship, were 
on fire when Dewey withdrew his fleet across the bay at 7.35 
A.M. for breakfast. At 11 A.M. he returned and renewed the 
fight. Within an hour all the Spanish vessels were abandoned, 
most of them being burnt, but a few prizes were taken in the 
inner harbor. The Spanish loss was 1,200 killed and wounded, 
the American one killed and eight wounded. Owing to the 
proclamation of neutrality by foreign nations, Dewey had now 
to wait for the arrival of supplies and reinforcements from San 
Francisco. He had not men to occupy the towns and forts 
which he captured. 

Captain William T. Sampson, commanding the North At- 
lantic squadron, was made Acting Rear-Admiral, and sent to 
blockade the north coast of Cuba from Cardenas to Bahia 
Honda and the port of Cienfuegos on the south. The chief 
points to be guarded were Havana and Matanzas. Torpedo 
boats were put in front, then cruisers, and further out battle- 
ships. ‘The blockading line in front of Havana extended 
120 miles. ‘The blockade of Havana was commenced on 
April 22nd. General Blanco issued a decree declaring Cuba 
to be in a state of war, and began to prepare Havana for at- 
tack or siege. The defensive force was said to be 100,000 men. 
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Admiral Sampson restrained his men from firing on the 
shore until Spanish batteries tried to hit his vessels. On 
April 27th he ordered a reconnaissance at Matanzas to locate 
the batteries and prevent the erection of earthworks. The 
‘‘New York,’’ ‘‘ Puritan,’’ and “‘ Cincinnati” opened fire on 
a new battery, and soon sent shells and shot into it. Both 
sides claimed a victory. General Blanco reported that the 
only damage done was killing a mule, but there was certainly 
more. ‘The Spaniards fired only a dozen shots, which did no 
harm. ‘The Cubans, under General Betancourt, approached 
the city at this time, but were driven off with a loss of twenty 
men. 

Down to May oth many prizes were taken, chiefly of mer- 
chant and fishing vessels, whose masters had not been aware 
of the commencement of hostilities. The little ‘‘ Mangrove,”’ 
which had been fitted up as a cable boat, seized the mail 
steamer ‘‘ Panama,’’ a Spanish auxiliary cruiser. Some Brit- 
ish and Norwegian vessels succeeded in running the blockade. 
From Yucatan, by way of the Isle of Pines, provisions were 
taken to the south coast and sent by rail to Havana. The 
blockade was gradually extended to the whole coast of Cuba, 
but when the larger vessels were engaged at Santiago there 
was some blockade-running towards the western end. ‘The 
steamer “‘ Santo Domingo,”’ thus engaged, was driven ashore 
and burned 

The most formidable fleet which Spain collected was that 
under Admiral Cervera, at the Cape Verde Islands. It com- 
prised the four cruisers, ‘‘ Vizcaya,’’ “‘ Almirante Oquendo,”’ 
‘‘Infanta Maria Teresa,’’ and ‘‘ Cristobal Colon ;”’ three tor- 
pedo-boat destroyers, “ Furor,’? ‘‘ Pluton,” and “ Terror ;” 
three torpedo boats, ‘‘ Ariete,” ‘‘ Azor,” and ‘‘ Rayo;” the 
transport ‘‘ Ciudad de Cadiz,’ and the armed collier ‘‘ San 
Francisco.” Admiral Villamil had command of the torpedo- 
boat destroyers. The fleet sailed on April 29th, and their 
destination was long a matter of speculation. ‘The torpedo 
boats returned to Spain, but the rest sailed westward, and on 
May 11th reached Martinique, where the American liner ‘“ Har- 
vard” lay. The ‘‘ Terror’’ waited near by for the “ Harvard,” 
but finally went to San Juan, Porto Rico. The others were 
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disappointed about meeting colliers, ordered ahead, and soon 
went to Santiago de Cuba, arriving May roth. 

When Cervera’s arrival at Martinique was reported Come 
modore W. S. Schley was ordered to sail south from Hamp- 
ton Roads. Onreaching Key West on May 18th, he received 
an order putting him under command of Acting Rear-Ad- 
miral Sampson, whom he ranked. ‘This ke obeyed, though 
he filed a protest. Sampson ordered him to proceed with 
three vessels to Cienfuegos, on the south coast of Cuba. He 
atrived May 21st, and remained till the 24th, when he was 
informed that Cervera’s fleet was not there. He was now 
ordered to Santiago, where it was thought that Cervera had 
sought refuge. On May 26th Schley found the ‘‘ Minneap- 
olis,’”’? “ Yale,’’ and “St. Paul” off Santiago, but they could 
not state positively that Cervera was there. Schley was about 
to leave for Key West to replenish his coal when orders came 
for him to remain. Admiral Sampson’s fleet was reported 
under way thither. On May 29th Schley’s squadron, led by 
the ‘ Brooklyn,’’ sailed close in-shore, and the ‘‘ Cristobal 
Colon’’ and ‘ Vizcaya’? were observed in the harbor. Com- 
modore Schley cabled to Washington that the Spanish fleet 
was ‘‘bottled up” at Santiago, ‘‘and they’ll never get out.” 
Admiral Sampson arrived soon after. 

Early in May Admiral Sampson led a fleet from Key 
West, hoping to find and destroy Cervera’s squadron. ‘The 
converted cruisers scouting in the Caribbean Sea found no 
evidence of the Spanish vessels. On May 12th Sampson 
approached San Juan, Porto Rico, and made preparations to 
attack it. ‘Thinking some warships might be there, he ar- 
ranged his vessels to meet them. ‘The ‘‘ Iowa’? was the flag- 
ship, and the ‘‘ Indiana,” “New York,” ‘‘ Amphitrite’? and 
‘Terror’? followed. At opposite ends the “ Detroit” and the 
‘‘Wampatuck” went ahead to sound until ten fathoms depth 
should be reached. Should there be no war vessels, the land 
batteries were to be damaged as much as possible, but the 
chief purpose was to give the men practice in fighting and 
marksmanship. ‘The attack began at daybreak and lasted 
three hours. ‘Thrice the fleet steamed past the forts in an 
ellipse. Although the American vessels kept at long range 
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and rolled in a heavy sea, and thick smoke produced by their 
brown powder interfered with the aim of the gunners, the 
fortifications were hit several times, and part of them set on 
fire. ‘The American fleet discharged 400 shots, many of which 
fell in the harbor. The Spanish gunners were frequently 
driven from the posts by the fierce storm of missiles, but always 
returned and resumed their firing, though with little effect. 
The “ Iowa’’ was struck eight times, but her armor was not 
pierced. On the American side two were killed and seven 
wounded. ‘The Spanish loss was eight killed and forty-three 
wounded, several being civilians. Morro castle and the fort of 
San Cristobal were damaged, and the cathedral and other 
buildings in the city were struck. 

In June the destroyer ‘‘ Terror’? made a dash out of the 
harbor, hoping to sink the auxiliary cruiser ‘“‘ St. Paul,” which 
under Captain Sigsbee was steaming along the coast. But she 
was so badly damaged by the rapid-fire guns that she could 
hardly get back to port. 

General Blanco, at Havana, still kept up telegraphic com- 
munication with Madrid. ‘This was found to be a serious 
hindrance to the operations of the American forces. There 
were two British lines running to Jamaica, and a French line 
to Martinique. ‘These the Government was unwilling to cut 
out at sea, as being neutral property. But it was assumed 
that the United States had a right in war to cut the cables at 
the shore. On May 11th the cruiser “St. Louis’ and the tug 
‘‘Wampatuck’’ attempted this near Santiago, but without 
success. A week later these vessels approached Guantanamo 
harbor, flying the Spanish colors, but raised the American 
flag before attempting hostile action. The Spanish batteries 
drove off the tug with a heavy fire. The cruiser cut one 
cable at Santiago. 

On May 14th the Spanish vessels at Havana showed con- 
siderable activity, partly with a view to draw more of the 
blockading squadron thither, thus leaving the coast clear for 
Cervera, and partly to draw American vessels within range. 

The torpedo-boats ‘‘ Winslow’? and ‘‘ Hudson,” stationed 
off Cardenas, endeavored to draw out three Spanish gunboats, 
but they kept under protection of the land batteries. When 
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the cruiser ‘‘ Wilmington” arrived, the American vessels on 
May 11th ventured into the inner harbor. A strong battery 
at the water’s edge opened upon them. ‘The “ Winslow’s”’ 
stearing gear was damaged and her boiler burst by a shell. 
Her commander, Lieutenant J. B. Bernadou, was wounded, and 
Ensign Worth Bagley and four men were killed. The ‘‘Wil- 
mington’’ then moved within 1800 yards, and shelled the 
batteries and town, while the ‘“‘ Hudson” drew the ‘‘ Win- 
slow’? off. 

In order to prevent communication with Havana, Com- 
mander B. H. McCalla undertook to cut the telegraph cables 
at Cienfuegos. ‘Three vessels entered the bay, and volunteers 
wete sent out in launches to drag for the cables. The shore 
batteries drove off the landing party. The vessels shelled the 
fortifications and silenced their guns. ‘Two out of the three 
cables were cut, but these were afterwards repaired. The 
Spanish loss reported was less than that of the Americans. 

Commodore Schley had remained at Key West superin- 
tending the blockade while Sampson went to San Juan. When 
the latter returned, Schley steamed on May 2oth to Cienfue- 
gos, whither Cervera was supposed to be moving from Cura- 
cao. But on May 21st the Navy Department learned that the 
Spanish vessels had reached Santiago and Schley was ordered 
to return cautiously thither, if they were not at Cienfuegos. 
This was ascertained from Cubans on shore on May 24th, 
and Schley set out slowly for Santiago and arrived on the 
26th. His scouts could get no information of the presence 
of Cervera’s fleet, and as the weather was unfavorable for re- 
maining off the coast and the supply of coal was short, he 
gave orders to return to Key West. But on the 27th he re- 
ceived a dispatch from Washington, saying that the Navy 
Department had information that Cervera was at Santiago, 
and expected Schley to ascertain the fact and prevent the 
Spaniards leaving. Schley replied that he must get coal and 
would therefore go to Key West. But on the 28th, the sea 
having become calmer, the ships were able to take on coal 
from the colliers. Schley then returned forty-eight miles 
and lay off Santiago. On the next morning, his officers, ap- 
proaching the harbor entrance, discovered a vessel believed 
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to be the ‘‘Christobal Colon,’’ two vessels o1 the ‘‘ Vizcaya” 
class and a torpedo-boat. 

On May 31st the American squadron formed in battle line 
outside, while the smaller vessels approached the shore and 
engaged the shore batteries and the ships near the entrance. 
By this reconnaissance Schley was assured that part of Cer- 
vera’s fleet was present, but it was not known that the whole 
fleet was bottled up until Lieutenant Victor Blue on June 
11th passed on land completely around the harbor and iden- 
tified the several ships. Admiral Sampson arrived on June 
Ist. He had already decided to stop the mouth of the harbor 
by sinking a collier at the narrowest part of the channel. 
‘This gave occasion for Lieutenant Hobson’s famous exploit. 

Richmond Pearson Hobson, assistant naval constructor, 
was requested by Admiral Sampson to prepare a plan for 
taking the steam collier “‘Merrimac”’ into the narrow en- 
trance of the harbor of Santiago, and sinking it so as to ob- 
struct the harbor. The plan being approved and a crew ot 
seven volunteers accepted, Lieutenant Hobson endeavored to 
get the ‘Merrimac’? ready for its work on the night of June 
2d. It was surrounded with torpedoes so wired and connected 
that they could be fired simultaneously. The men lay flat 
on the deck while the vessel was guided into the dark chan- 
nel about 3 A.M., Jane 3rd. It was the intention when she 
reached the proper spot to lay her athwart the channel and 
fire the torpedoes while the men should endeavor to escape 
on araft. Though every precaution had been taken, some 
alarm was given and the shore batteries discharged their guns 
in a steady storm. A picket-boat fired at the ‘‘ Merrimac’s”’ 
stern and her rudder was shot away, so that she did not obey 
her helm in turning. Several of the torpedoes also were 
struck off, but enough remained to sink the vessel wher 
fired. The hulk did not, however, completely block the 
channel. ‘The men got safely on the raft and remained 
until the enemy’s picket-boats came near with lanterns. Then 
they were captured and taken on shore. 

Admiral Cervera, admiring their daring, visited the men 
in prison. He sent word of their capture to Admiral Samp- 
son, and said: “Your boys will be all right in our hands. 
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Daring like theirs makes the bitterest enemy proud that his | 
fellow-men can be such heroes. ‘They were taken afterwards 
to the city of Santiago, and then to the Morro, where they 
are our prisoners, but our friends. Everything is being done 
to make their stay with us comfortable. If you wish to send 
them anything, we will cheerfully take it to them.’’ 

The bottling up of Cervera’s fleet, especially after Hob- 
son’s exploit was supposed to have rendered their escape 
impossible, turned the attention of the American military 
authorities to Santiago. Here the Spanish were considered to 
be weak, while the insurgents were thought strong ; here also 
the fleet could co-operate with the land forces. When Cer- 
vera’s squadron should be destroyed the fleet could assist at 
any point of the coast selected for attack or landing. Guan- 
tanamo bay was taken on June 10th for a naval station, where 
the fleet could coal in any weather and small vessels could lie 
in safety. ‘The “Marblehead”? and “ Yankee” attacked the 
block-house and village at the mouth of the outer bay. The 
‘* Alfonso Pinzon” came forward and fired on the American 
vessels, and was with difficulty forced to retire behind the 
fort. ‘The marines then landed, and occupied the hill at the 
entrance of the outer bay. ‘The Spanish infantry, who had 
fled precipitately, came back in the evening and renewed the 
fight. During the night they charged up the hill to the edge 
of the camp. But in the morning they were driven off by 
shells. ‘The earthworks they had erected were strengthened 
and enlarged by the Americans, who were still annoyed by 
the fire of the guerrillas. Cubans came to the aid of the 
Americans, and led them through the hills to the camp of 
the Spaniards, who were now routed. The Americans had 
lost 6 killed and 3 wounded, while the Spaniards had over 
4o killed. 

The expedition which was organized at Tampa, Florida, 
was placed under the command of Major General William R. 
Shafter. It comprised 819 officers and 15,058 men. It sailed 
on June 14th in a fleet of 37 transports convoyed by about a 
dozen war vessels. When it arrived off Santiago a week later 
General Shafter and Admiral Sampson went ashore fifteen 
miles west of Santiago to consult with the Cuban General 
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Garcia at Acerraderos. ‘The Spanish forces, about 30,000 in 
all, were stretched over 50 miles from Guantanamo to Cab- 
anas. ‘They were much harassed by the Cubans, and suffered 
from want of provisions, but could readily concentrate at any 
point of attack. Garcia’s force was but 3,500 men, ill fed 
and clothed, and only partly armed. ‘There were, however, 
1,000 more assisting the Americans at Guantanamo. 

When Garcia offered the services of his followers, General 
Shafter said that he would exercise no military control over 
them, but such as Garcia would concede, but would furnish 
them rations and ammunition while serving with him. It 
was decided after discussion that Shafter should land his 
troops at once and push towards Santiago. 

On June 22d the first landing was made at Daiquiri, the 
shipping point of some neighboring mines. The facilities 
for landing were deficient, as two lighters had been lost on 
the voyage around the east end of Cuba. The Spaniards 
were held in check by the Cubans, and by the shelling of the 
hills from the vessels. Six thousand men got ashore, and on 
the next day 6,000 more. Major General Joseph Wheeler 
conducted operations on shore, while General Shafter super- 
intended the disembarkation. Major General H. W. Lawton 
advanced near the shore towards Siboney, which was shelled 
by the naval force. The Spaniards driven out halted two 
miles off on the road to Santiago. General Lawton’s head- 
quarters were near the steep rise of ground called Altares. 
His division was assigned to lead the advance. Major General 
Wheeler, who had landed at Siboney, nearer Santiago, was 
the ranking officer on shore. His encampment was two miles 
behind; but early on Friday, June 24th, the First Volunteer 
Cavalry, popularly known as Roosevelt’s Rough Riders, com- 
manded by Colonel Leonard Wood, reached Altares by a 
slender track from Siboney. Laden with full marching 
equipments, they toiled up the steep narrow trail which led 
to the Grand Mesa, or table-land, surrounding Santiago. They 
were surprised by an attack at Sevila before they had got clear 
of the jungle. ‘This was made by the Spanish troops who had 
been ordered back from Siboney when the Americans landed. 
The Rough Riders lost some brave men, among them Ham- 
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ilton Fish, grandson of the statesman of the same name, 
who had been President Grant’s Secretary of State. ‘The 
Rough Riders pushed on, and the Spaniards withdrew. ‘The 
Tenth Cavalry, composed of colored troops, were also climb- 
ing up to Altares. The Seventy-first New York Volunteers, 
who had just come off a transport vessel, reached the same 
ascent by the main road. The different commands were in 
each other’s way on the narrow road, and were exposed toa 
severe fire as they were huddled together, especially when a 
balloon sent up served to indicate their exact position to the 
gunners at Fort San Juan. At this critical juncture the bold- 
est course seemed to be the wisest and best—to climb the dan- 
gerous height and drive the Spaniards from their guns. 
Although it involved heavy loss of life, this charge was or- 
dered and gallantly responded to by the determined men of 
General Kent’s division. In spite of the stout defence of the 
Spaniards, the Americans swarmed up the hill and into the 
fort, accomplishing what had been pronounced impossible by 
masters of the art of war—the capture of a well-constructed 
fortification by infantry alone. 

Captain General Blanco at Havana was the commander-in- 
chief of all the forces in Cuba, and Admiral Cervera had been 
directed to put himself under his orders on reaching that 
island. Blanco now recognized the capture of Santiago as 
inevitable, and wished to save at least part of Cervera’s fleet 
for further operations. "Therefore he sent orders to the Ad- 
miral to leave Santiago, and though Cervera declared that 
this would cause the destruction or capture of the squadron, 
repeated his orders. The Admiral obeyed and made the best 
arrangements he could for escape of some vesscls from their 
dreadful predicament. When the bold and well-planned at- 
tempt ended in the total destruction of the fleet, the Spanish 
garrison could no longer hold Santiago. 

The Spanish government in its conduct of the war had to 
consider the people at home as well as affairs abroad. Those 
who favored the claims of Don Carios as the legitimate king 
charged the government with not sufficiently maintaining 
the national honor. ‘The disasters in the Philippines had in- 
creased the unrest at home. The government had built 
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great hopes on Admiral Cervera’s fleet, but when he took re- 
fuge in Santiago harbor it was correspondingly disappointed. 
it therefore sent instructions to General Blanco at Havana to 
order Cervera to make a dash out of his hiding-place. The 
Admiral protested that nothing but certain defeat awaited 
such an attempt, but the orders were repeated, and the brave 
commander obeyed. 

He had intended to move out in the darkness after mid- 
night of July 2d, but it happened that the Cubans finding 
six Spanish block-houses along the shore deserted set them 
on fire. The flames seen in different directions were thought 
by the Spaniards at Santiago to be signals to the fleet 
and seemed to indicate that Cervera’s purpose had been dis- 
covered. ‘The movement was therefore delayed for some 
time. But early on Sunday morning, July 3d, the Spanish 
fleet steamed out at full speed in line, the ‘‘Infanta Maria 
Teresa’ leading. Admiral Sampson had gone in the “New 
York ’’ down the coast toward Aguadores, and was too far off 
to reach the scene until the destruction of the enemy’s fleet 
was almost complete. The command devolved on Commo- 
dore Schley of the ‘‘ Brooklyn” ‘The American vessels lay 
off the harbor at distances ranging from 4000 to 6000 yards. 
At 9.30 A.M. the Spanish movement was noticed first by the 
‘‘Towa,” then by the ‘‘ Brooklyn.” At once the signal was 
given, ‘‘Clear ships for action!’’ In half a minute a rapid-fire 
gun was discharged ; in two minutes every gun on the “Iowa”’ 
was ready. Every vessel was rushing in-shore to its station 
assigned long before for such an emergency. ‘The ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn” rushed to head off the ‘‘Infanta Maria Teresa’’ as it 
cleared the harbor’s mouth, and the ‘‘ Massachusetts ” and 
“Oregon”? followed close. The battleships ‘Indiana,’’ 
“Towa” and “ Texas,” with the little ‘‘ Gloucester,’ engaged 
the later Spanish vessels. In fifteen minutes the four ar- 
mored cruisers had come out, and soon after the torpedo-boat 
destroyers were in the fight. The Americans rained shells 
upon the enemy as they flew westward, and the Spaniards re- 
plied with their batteries. A well-aimed shot from the “ Ore- 
gon,” striking one of the cruisers, set it on fire. The “Iowa” 
with a 12-inch projectile caused an explosion on the ‘‘In- 
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fanta Maria Teresa.’’? Cervera at once headed his doomed 
vessel for the beach, and the survivors tried to reach the 
shore. In halfan hour two Spanish vessels were wrecked, 
and the Admiral was captured with many of his men. The 
‘Towa’? hastening to join the ‘““Oregon’’ and ‘‘ Brooklyn”? 
in the chase of the ‘‘ Cristobal Colon,” approached the “ Viz- 
caya.” ‘The latter already in flames turned toward the shore 
at Acerraderos. Seeing the ‘“‘Iowa” about to give her a 
broadside, the “‘ Vizcaya” surrendered. ‘The “Iowa” then 
sent out boats which rescued about 250 of the Spanish crew, 
who were well treated when brought on board the “ Iowa.’ 
The Spanish commander, Captain Eulate, had been a guest 
of honor at New York, in January. Now wounded, he was 
carried on the “‘ Iowa” and presented his sword to Captain 
Robley D. Evans, known as “ Fighting Bob,” but the latter 
declined to receive it. 

The torpedo-boat destroyers “‘ Furor’’ and ‘‘ Pluton”’ were 
the last to emerge from the harbor. As they rushed along 
the shore the ‘‘ Indiana”’ and “‘ Iowa”’ sent shells after them. 
Then the ‘‘Gloucester,’? commanded by Ljieutenant-Com- 
mander Richard Wainwright, who had been executive officer 
of the “ Maine,” poured rapid-fire projectiles on the destroy- 
ers until they ran ashore, completely disabled. 

The ‘‘ Cristobal Colon”? seemed most likely to escape after 
having made a running fight against the ‘‘Brooklyn’’ and 
other ships. When her consort, the ‘‘ Vizcaya,’’ surrendered, 
the ‘‘Colon’’ kept on close by the shore. The ‘‘ Oregon”? led 
the chase, while the “ Brooklyn”’ and ‘‘ Texas,” and after- 
wards the flag-ship ‘‘ New York,” came up. The “ Oregon”? 
and ‘‘ Brooklyn” had already reached the ‘‘ Colon” with pro- 
jectiles, and were getting better range, when the captain of 
the ‘‘Colon,”’ at 1.15 P.M., struck his flag and ran his veesel 
ashore fifty miles west of Santiago. ‘The spirit of the Amer- 
icans in this remarkable battle was shown by Captain Philip, 
of the “‘’Texas,’’ who said quietly to his crew when they saw 
the cruisers wrecked: ‘‘ Don’t cheer, boys; the poor fellows 
are dying.” 

When the total destruction of the Spanish fleet is con- 
sidered, it is almost incredible that the American loss was 
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one man killed and one wounded. Of the Spaniards more than 
600 were killed, and more than 1300 taken prisoners, among 
them Admiral Cervera. Admiral Villamil, who commanded 
the torpedo flotilla, was killed. The captain of the ‘‘ Almi- 
rante Oquendo’’ committed suicide when he saw his vessel 
destroyed. Admiral Cervera, being permitted to send a re- 
port to General Blanco, praised the bravery of his men, add- 
ing: ‘‘ We have lost allsave honor.” Blanco issued an address 
in which he extolled superlatively the heroism of the fleet, 
and declared that ‘‘It gloriously succumbed, fighting against 
an American force twice its superior.’’ 

On July 3d General Shafter demanded the surrender of San- 
tiago. General Toral, then the Spanish commander, refused 
to surrender. ‘The foreign consuls requested a delay of the 
threatened bombardment until foreign residents could be re- 
moved. On July oth the demand for surrender was renewed, 
but Toral replied that he had no authority to capitulate. On 
the 11th the American army and fleet opened fire on the city, 
but did little damage. On the 12th the demand was repeated, 
and again refused. Yellow fever had appeared in General 
Shafter’s army, and delay wasdangerous. The soldiers, owing 
to the breaking down of the commissary department under 
the sudden stupendous demands upon it, were suffering for 
want of proper food. 

Major-General Miles, commanding general of the army, 
was sent toCuba. On arriving he urged a meeting with Gen- 
eral Toral between the lines. This was arranged, and Toral 
agreed to surrender the city and all his troops in eastern Cuba 
on the condition that they be returned to Spain. ‘The surren- 
der took place on July 17th, when the roster showed 22,789 
men. ‘lo these some thousands were added from garrisons 
later. ‘The United States contracted with a Spanish company 
for their transportation. On the day of the surrender Gen- 
erals Shafter and Toral rode into the city together, and in the 
governor’s palace the formal transfer of the city was made. 
The Cuban General Garcia was offended at not being invited 
to participate, as he said had been promised. But as the 
Cubans had not prevented reinforcements being sent into the 
city, General Shafter considered them delinquent. Garcia, 
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therefore, resigned his command, and withdrew from Santiago 
until after Shafter had returned to the United States. Gen- 
eral Leonard Wood, who had been colonel of the Rough 
Riders, was made governor of the city, and immediately began 
to improve its sanitary condition. By conciliating the Cubans 
he soon became popular, and trade began to flourish. He 
was then made governor of the district. In the Spanish and 
American camps the soldiers, now condemned to inactivity, 
became the victims of malarial, typhoid, and yellow fevers. 
The condition grew so alarming that the American officers 
united in a round-robin to General Shafter, protesting against 
the unacclimated men being kept exposed to these dangers. 
Measures were taken for their return to the United States, 
but before any were removed hundreds had perished from dis- 
ease. Even then several of the transports were not properly 
furnished with supplies, and further suffering ensued on them 
and in new camps in the United States. To fill the place of 
those removed, several regiments of immunes—men supposed 
to be proof against the perils of the Cuban climate—were en- 
listed and sent to Santiago. Even among these sickness was 
prevalent and the death-rate high. 

Before General Toral had surrendered, General Miles had 
sailed for Porto Rico, with about 3,500 men from Santiago. 
There were also about 15,000 men who were to sail from 
Tampa and Newport News. It had been announced that 
General Miles would land at Fajardo on the north coast, but 
he went to Guanica on the south coast, landing on July 26th. 
There was virtually no resistance and the American flag was 
raised amid the cheers of the people. General Miles issued a 
proclamation assuring the inhabitants of the good will of the 
invaders. Ponce, the second largest city on the island, sur- 
rendered two days later, and Yauco welcomed the Yankees. 
At some places the troops moving towards San Juan encount- 
ered light resistance from Spanish troops. When at last there 
seemed to be prospect of a stronger fight, the soldiers were 
astonished by the arrival of a messenger, announcing the 
signing of the peace protocol and the consequent truce. 

When the War Board at Madrid learned that Admiral 
Dewey remained in Manila Bay, and was disappointed that 
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Admiral Cervera was bottled up in Santiago harbor, it planned 
a singular counter move, perhaps hoping that Dewey could 
be defeated or at least that part of the blockading fleet at 
Santiago could be drawn off. ‘This move was to send a fleet 
from Spain to the Philippines under Admiral Camara. It 
contained the battle-ship “‘ Pelayo,’’ the armored cruiser ‘‘ Car- 
los V.,’? and eight other war vessels of less account. But 
the Naval War Board at Washington promptly prepared an 
expedition against Spain itself commanded by Commodore 
Watson. ‘This expedition contained some of the strongest 
and swiftest battle-ships and cruisers. Admiral Camara, on 
reaching Port Said, delayed for some days on the plea of 
making repairs. Yet he paid the expensive canal dues and 
went to Suez. Here he received orders to return to Spain, 
the authorities being evidently alarmed at the active prepara- 
tions for sending out Watson’s fleet. The Spanish ships came 
back in melancholy guise, just when General Toral’s sur- 
render at Santiago was added to the destruction of Cervera’s 
squadron. ‘There were indications that the Spanish people 
were ready to sue for peace. The Pope endeavored to secure 
a truce between the belligerents, but was not successful. 

On July 26th M. Jules Cambon, the French minister at 
Washington, in an interview with President McKinley, took 
the first step towards the negotiation of peace. After the 
usual formalities, a protocol was agreed upon on August 7th. 
By it Spain was required to relinquish the sovereignty of 
Cuba and evacuate the island; to cede Porto Rico and other 
Spanish islands in the West Indies to the United States ; to 
cede an island in the Ladrones; to leave Manila and its bay 
in possession of the United States until the conclusion of a 
treaty of peace which should determine the control and goy- 
ernment of the Philippines. 

The plenipotentiaries whom the President sent as his 
representatives to Paris to negotiate the treaty of peace were 
William R. Day, who had been Secretary of State, Senators 
Cushman K. Davis, William P. Frye and George Gray, and 
Whitelaw Reid, who had formerly been Ambassador to 
France. ‘The Spanish plenipotentiaries were Don Eugenio 
Montero Rios, President of the Senate; Senator Don Buena- 
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ventura de Abarzuza, Don José de Garnica, deputy of the 
Cortes and Associate Justice of the Supreme Court; Don 
Wenceslas Ramirez de Villa Urrutia, Minister to Belgium, 
and Don Rafael Cerrero, General of division. 

When the diplomatists met at Paris, Montero Rios, for the 
Spaniards, required as a necessary preliminary, that the Amer- 
ican forces be withdrawn from the Philippines. But this was 
firmly resisted by the American negotiators. ‘Then he in- 
sisted that the United States by succeeding to the sovereignty 
of Spain in Cuba had become responsible for the debt which 
Spain had imposed on the island for the expenses incurred in 
suppressing rebellion. This amounted to $200,000,000. This 
demand was rejected by the Americans. President McKinley 
had desired to retain only the island of Luzon in the Philip- 
pines, but there was in the United States a popular craving 
for the whole archipelago. The American diplomatists were 
then instructed to demand the cession of the Philippines. The 
Sparish commissioners threatened more than once to break off 
the negotiations, but finally they consented to relinquish the 
islands on payment of a sum for the expenditures of Spain in 
maintaining them. 

The Treaty of Paris was signed December 10, 1898. By 
it Spain relinquished her sovereignty over Cuba, which was to 
pass under the protection of the United States. Spain ceded 
to the United States Porto Rico and some small islands in the 
West Indies, the island of Guam in the Ladrones, and the 
Philippine islands, for which the United States agreed to pay 
$20,000,000 within three months after the ratification of peace. 
The consent of two-thirds of the United States Senate was 
necessary to this ratification, and considerable opposition was 
developed to the acquisition of territory so remote, of such 
uncertain value, and involving responsibilities of an entirely 
new kind. ‘The favorable vote seems only to have been secured 
by the fact that on February 5, 1899, the Filipinos around 
Manila, wishing to capture the city, attacked the American 
troops. ‘Then the Senate, on February 6th, ratified the treaty 
by a vote of 57 to 27, just one above the necessary two-thirds. 

From the signing of the protocol in August hostilities 
had ceased. Many of the troops had been brought back from 
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Cuba for the benefit of a northern climate, their places being 
taken by others who were supposed to be immune from trop- 
ical diseases. ‘he complaints of the inefficiency and misman- 
agement of the War Department, especially in the medical 
and commissary departments, steadily increased. Loud de- 
mands were made in the press for the removal of General 
Russell A. Alger, Secretary of War. In consequence of these 
complaints, President McKinley in September appointed a 
committee of nine eminent citizens, some of whom were gen- 
erals, to investigate the conduct of the War Department. 
General G. M. Dodge was chosen chairman by the committee. 
It visited various parts of the country and examined many 
witnesses in regard to the transportation, equipment, medical 
administration, hospital accommodations, supply of food, and 
other matters pertaining to the efficiency of the army. 

A military court was appointed to investigate charges 
made by Major-General Miles that the beef supplied to the 
troops was unfit for use. Its report was published May 7, 
1899. It found that the refrigerated beef was not treated with 
chemicals or ‘‘embalmed,” but pronounced the canned roast 
beef not fit for a continuous ration, nor to be used without 
cooking. It found that the illness of the troops was due 
chiefly to the change of climate, exposure and bad water. It 
found that the occasional spoiling of beef was due to the 
tropical heat. The beef was not thoroughly inspected. The 
court blamed General Miles for not making complaint to the 
Secretary of War as soon as he learned that some of the beef 
was unfit, so that a remedy might be applied. It censured 
General Shafter for remissness in not having a refrigerator 
landed at Santiago in July. It censured Commissary General 
Eagan for enormous purchases of canned roast beef, whose 
value as a field ration was unknown. Failure to provide 
the necessary transportation and facilities was also criticized. 
The court recommended that no proceedings be taken against 
the officers censured. 

The United States government quickly and easily assumed 
its full duty in regulating the affairs of Porto Rico. A more 
dificult task was found in Cuba, where an independent 
Republic had a nominal existence. It was found necessary to 
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disregard its officials and to place public affairs under a 
temporary military control. Great improvements were 
made and effected in administration under the remarkably 
able direction of General Leonard Wood who was soon 
appointed Governor. The revenues were found more than 
sufficient to defray all expenses and provide the conven- 
iences of modern civilization. Under the direction of 
General Wood, an election was held, resulting in the 
choice of General Estrada Palma as President, and on the 
20th of May, 1902, the United States officials formally 
gave over the government of Cuba to the native adminis- 
tration, and left the island. 

The most difficult problem left by the war was in the 
Philippines. The United States generously purchased 
the Spanish title, but the Tagal insurgents immedi- 
ately began hostilities against the Americans. President 
McKinley declared that the Philippines had been provi- 
dentially committed to the care of the United States, and 
that the American people accepted the trust, in full con- 
fidence that the wisdom which has directed their past 
would enable them to discharge their duty in their new 
responsibilities. After many weary months of desultory 
warfare, during which a civil administration was set up 
under Governor Taft, and a fine educational beginning 
made by a large force of American teachers, the capture 
of Aguinaldo, the insurgent leader, brought affairs to a 
climax. ‘The proclamation of general amnesty was soon 
made possible, and such a document was sent forth by 
President Roosevelt, and went into effect July 4, 1902. 
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N the deplorable calamity of the destruction of 
the battleship ‘‘ Maine,” the calm courage of 
her commander stood forth pre-eminent. Charles 

ay D. Sigsbee was born in New York city in 1842. 

yet He entered the Naval Academy in 1859 and was 

made ensign in October, 1863. He served on the 
steam sloop “Monongahela” in the West Gulf blockading 
squadron. In Farragut’s great battle of Mobile bay, Au- 
gust 5, 1864, Sigsbee was on the “Brooklyn.” Afterwards 

he was attached to the North Atlantic Squadron, and in 1865 

took part in the attacks on Fort Fisher, North Carolina, and 

in the final assault. After the Civil War he served on the 

Asiatic Squadron, becoming master in May, 1866, lieutenant 

in February, 1867, and lieutenant-commander in March, 1868 

He was an instructor at the Naval Academy for two years, 

then spent two years on the North Atlantic Station, two years 

in the hydrographic office and four in the coast survey, com- 
manding the steamer “‘Blake.’’ In 1878 Sigsbee returned to the 
hydrographic office and spent four years. Again he was at the 

Naval Academy, and for two summers commanded the practice- 

ship ‘‘Constellation,’’? and afterwards the ‘‘ Kearsarge’’ on 

the European Station. In 1887 he returned again to the Naval 

Academy, where he spent four years, commanding the practice 

and training ships in the summers. From 1893 to 1897 he was 

again in the hydrographic office. Being made captain in March, 

1897, he was appointed to command the battleship ‘‘ Maine.” 

When war with Spain became imminent, Captain Sigsbee 
received orders to proceed with his ship from Norfolk to Key 

West and thence to Havana. ‘This was ostensibly a friendly 


visit, yet it was felt on both sides to be a preliminary to war. 
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THE DESTRUCTION OF THE MAINE. 


In January, 1898, the Atlantic squadron of the United States 
navy made its headquarters at the Dry Tortugas, off the coast of 
Florida, and within six hours’ sail of Havana. ‘This was done 
because Consul-General Fitzhugh Lee reported that the offer of 
the United States to give charitable relief to the starving recon- 
centrados had provoked riots in that city, and that American 
interests there needed protection. On January 25th the battle- 
ship ‘‘Maine,’’? which under the command of Captain Charles 
D. Sigsbee had been at Key West for a month, was sent to 
the harbor of Havana on a friendly visit with the consent of 
the Spanish Government. In return that Government proposed 
to send the armored cruiser ‘‘ Vizcaya’’ to New York. When the 
‘‘Maine”’ arrived in Havana harbor she was conducted by the 
Spanish pilot to buoy No. 4, in about six fathoms of water. The 
customary salutes and ceremonial visits were made. She con- 
tinued in the harbor for three weeks, but the American seamen 
were not permitted to go ashore. Consul General Lee reported 
that her visit had a beneficial effect in restoring friendly feelings. 

But on the 15th of February the ship was destroyed by an 
explosion at 9.40 P.M., which utterly wrecked the forward part. 
In this terrible catastrophe two officers and 264 men of the crew 
perished. ‘Those who were not killed outright by the explosion 
were penned between the decks and drowned by the immediate 
sinking of the hull. Captain Sigsbee and other officers occupied 
the after part of the vessel, which remained above water. Prompt 
assistance was rendered by the neighboring vessels in the harbor, 
especially by the boats of the Spanish cruiser ‘‘ Alphonso XII.’’ 
and the steamer ‘‘City of Washington.’’ ‘The wounded were 
generously cared for by the authorities of Havana, the hospitals 
being freely opened to them. ‘The earliest recovered bodies of 
the dead were buried by the municipality in a public cemetery in 
the city. Captain-General Blanco and other officials promptly 
tendered their tributes of grief and sympathy and attended the 
funeral of the victims. ‘The Government at Madrid also testified 
its regret. 

Captain Sigsbee immediately reported the disaster to the Navy 
Department at Washington, but at the same time, with admirable 
prudence, requested a suspension of judgment by the American 
people. The appalling calamity fell with crushing force on the 
public, but admirable self-control was manifested. Although there 
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was a general belief that the result was due to a treacherous act, 
Congress and the people waited for the investigation made by the 
board of inquiry which was at once appointed by Rear-Admiral 
Montgomery Sicard at the direction of the Navy Department. 
The court was composed of Captain William T. Sampson, com- 
manding the battle-ship ‘‘ lowa;’’ Captain Francis EK. Chadwick, 
commanding the cruiser ‘‘New York;’’ Lieutenant Commander 
W. P. Potter, executive officer of the ‘‘ New York.”’ Lieutenant 
Commander Adolph Marix was made judge advocate of the court. 

The court held sessions at Key West and in Havana on twenty- 
three days and examined many witnesses. It concluded its work 
on March aist, and its report reached the President the next day. 
It was communicated to Congress on March 28th, and then pub- 
lished. It then appeared that testimony had been given by all 
the surviving officers of the ‘‘ Maine,’’ by experts and divers who 
had been hired to examine the wreck, and by persons who had 
knowledge of affairs in Havana. It appeared that Captain Sigs- 
bee had received before the disaster a printed circular denouncing 
the Americans and their rotten squadron; and on the margin 
was written, ‘‘Look out for your ship.’’ ‘The court found that 
the discipline on board the ship was excellent, and that every- 
thing on board had been stowed according to orders. There had 
been two explosions with a very short interval between them. 
The important question whether the explosion came from an out- 
side source was settled by the testimony of Ensign Powelson, a 
naval constructor, who discovered that the keel plates of the 
‘‘Maine’”’ had been forced upward until they projected out of the 
water. It was also found that the excelsior which formed the 
packing of the forward magazine of the ship was not even charred. 
The conclusion was therefore irresistible that the explosion was 
due to a submarine mine. The explosion of this mine caused the 
explosion of two magazines in the ship. But the court declared 
that it could not find evidence to fix the responsibility. 

This cautious conservative report did not fully meet the feel- 
ing of the American people. They were sure that there were no 
mines in Havana except those planted and controlled by Spanish 
officers. ‘They believed that it was impossible for a mine of such 
power as to wreck a battle-ship to have been operated without the 
knowledge of some of those officers. President McKinley showed 
a similar conservative spirit in his message to Congress. It was 
listened to with ominous silence, but after adjournment many 
members criticised it severely. But in both parties there were 
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conservatives who approved its tone and hoped that Spain would 
make full reparation for the loss of the ‘‘Maine’’ as well as for 
the wrong-doing in Cuba. 

But Spain refused either indemnity or apology for the loss of 
the ‘‘ Maine,”’ declaring that its court of inquiry had found that 
the explosion was most probably internal. She Spanish minister 
insisted that the only question in dispute was in regard to the 
treatment of the inhabitants of Cuba, and claimed to be acting 
most humanely towards them. Such a reply poured oil on the 
smouldering fire of resentment in Congress. ‘‘ Remember the 
‘“Maine’’’ had already become a common cry among the people. 
It was taken up by Congress, and both Houses on April 20th 
passed resolutions declaring that Cuba was and of right should 
be independent and that the President of the United States should 
use all the land and naval forces at his disposal to accomplish 
this result. War immediately followed with the battle cry ‘‘ Re- 
member the ‘Maine’’’ echoed in the distant Philippines as on 
the shores of Cuba. 
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GEORGE DEWEY. > \ 3 
My, ’T’ Manila Bay, in Luzon, the 
vee largest of the Philippine Is- 
lands, occurred on the Ist of 
May, 1898, a naval battle, 
which not only was a signal triumph for the 
American navy, but has had a far-reaching effect 
on the entire policy of the United States. A well-equipped 
Spanish fleet, protected by forts and land-batteries, was com- 
pletely destroyed by an American squadron without the loss of 
aman. he result put the city of Manila at the mercy of the 
conquerors, and prepared the way for the removal of the archi- 
pelago of the Philippines, with their population of eight mil- 
lion Malays, from the dominion of Spain. The momentous 
victory was achieved by Commodore George Dewey, in com- 
mand of the Asiatic Station. For it Congress awarded him the 
rank of Admiral, vacant since the death of Commodore Porter. 
George Dewey, the hero of Manila, was born at Mont- 
pelier, Vermont, on the 26th of December, 1837. He was the 
son of Dr. Julius Yemans Dewey, a distinguished physician, 
who had founded Christ Church in that city, and was de- 
scended from Thomas Dewey, one of the Puritan settlers of 
Dorchester, Massachusetts, in 1630. The family motto is 
“Corona Ventet Delectis” (The crown shall come to the 
chosen). When George was but five years old his mother 
died. He wasashy, quiet boy, noted for his carefulness in 
dress rather than fondness for study. ‘The chief incident in 
his school career was when he joined with some other boys 
in endeavoring to thrash the master, Z. K. Pangborn, but was 
deserted by his fellows and bore the brunt of punishment 
himself. ‘This discipline he afterwards declared made a man 


of him. Pangborn became a major in the Union army, and 
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eventually a successful journalist. From Pangborn’s teach- 
ing Dewey passed in his fifteenth year to the Norwich Mili- 
tary Academy, and in 1854 to the United States Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, having been appointed by Senator 
Foote of Vermont. In 1858 he ranked No. 5 in aclass of 
sixteen, but his final examination for commission as ensign 
gave him the rating of No. 3. On the outbreak of the Civil 
War Dewey was commissioned lieutenant, April 18, 1861. He 
was assigned to the steam sloop ‘‘ Mississippi?’ in the West 
Gulf Squadron under Captain Farragut. In 1862 Dewey ac- 
companied that commander in sailing his fleet of wooden 
vessels past Forts Philip and Jackson to the capture of New 
Orleans. The dangerous feat was successfully performed, 
though the vessels passed so close to the forts that the com- 
batants could hear the enemy’s voices. In March, 1863, the 
fleet attempted to run by the Confederate batteries at Port 
Hudson, but the “ Mississippi’’ ran aground at the middle 
of the line of fortifications. In half an hour 250 shots struck 
the vessel, and she was riddled from end to end. Her crew, 
having set her on fire, took to the boats and landed on the 
opposite shore. Then the blazing vessel drifted off down the 
tiver until the fire reached her magazines and she was de- 
stroyed by the explosion. Lieutenant Dewey, after helping 
a wounded sailor to the shore, returned to the vessel, and 
was the last man to leaveit. For his bravery Farragut recom- 
mended him for promotion. Dewey was also in a gun-boat 
fight at Donaldsonville, Louisiana. In 1864 and 1865 he was 
attached to the steam gun-boat ‘‘Agawam,’’ of the North 
Atlantic blockading squadron, and took part in the assault 
on Fort Fisher, North Carolina. He was now a lieutenant- 
commander, and as such served on the “ Colorado,”’ the flag- 
ship of the European squadron. His first command was of 
the ‘‘ Narragansett,’’ in 1870, and he was engaged in surveys 
in the Pacific until 1876. "Then some years were passed in 
lighthouse inspection and as Secretary of the Lighthouse 
Board. 

Dewey’s first service on the Asiatic Station was in 1882, 
when he commanded the “Juniata.’’ In September, 1884, 
being made captain, he was put in charge of the “‘ Dolphin,” 
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built by John Roach as the first vessel of the new armored 
navy. After a year he was transferred to the command of 
the ‘‘ Pensacola,’’ the flagship of the European Squadron. 
In 1888 he was recalled to shore duty at Washington, and in 
February, 1896, was made commodore. His health had been 
somewhat impaired in 1897, but it was not owing to this cir- 
cumstance that in January, 1898, he was placed in command 
of the Asiatic squadron. War with Spain was then threat- 
ening, and although the important conflicts were expected 
to bein the Atlantic waters, Dewey was regarded as a man 
of the highest courage and skill, who could be trusted with 
the responsibilities of the distant Asiatic Station. Hence the 
veteran was sent to the Pacific Squadron. Commodore Dewey 
raised his flag on the protected cruiser ‘‘ Olympia,” then sta- 
tioned at Hong Kong, China. Near the end of April came 
the declaration of war between Spain and the United States. 
Then Secretary Long of the Navy cabled to him, ‘‘ Destroy 
or capture the Spanish fleet at Manila.’’ Great Britain issued 
a proclamation of neutrality, which forced Dewey to leave 
Hong Kong within twenty-four hours. He withdrew to Mirs 
Bay,a few miles off, where he stayed two days, fitting his 
ships, giving them a coat of dark war-paint, and otherwise 
preparing for action. 

The American fleet, consisting of four large protected 
cruisers, two small armed cruisers, and two light cutters, sailed 
for the Philippines, arriving off Subig bay, a little north of 
Manila, on Saturday evening, April 30th. A little after mid- 
night a Spanish shell from a shore battery burst near the 
‘“Olympia,’’? and Commodore Dewey started for Admiral 
Montojo’s fleet, eight miles off. The squadron moved at slow 
speed up the bay, the flagship leading. The battle-cry, ‘‘Re- 
member the Maine,” was shouted from every vessel in the 
line. The squadron arrived off Manila at daybreak, when the 
Spanish batteries and fleet opened fire. TShe American squad- 
ron soon responded, and moving parallel to the Spanish line, 
maintained a continuous fire. Two mines were exploded 
without effect and torpedo-boats were sunk or disabled. ‘The 
Spanish flag-ship advanced to close range, but was received 
with such a galling fire from the “Olympia” that she was com- 
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pelled to retire for shelter and soon sank. These batteries at 
Manila kept up a vigorous fire until Commodore Dewey noti- 
fied the Governor-General that if they did not cease he would 
shell the city. This warning had immediate effect. At 7.35 
A.M. Commodore Dewey withdrew his squadron for breakfast, 
though officers and men were eager to continue the fight. 
When they returned at 11 almost all the Spanish vessels were 
in flames. At 12.30 the ships were all sunk, burned and 
deserted, and the American squadron, having ceased firing, 
anchored off Manila. ‘The Spanish fleet was completely de- 
stroyed, and their loss in killed and wounded was about 1,000, 
including two commanders. The American squadron was 
but slightly damaged; it had no man killed and but seven 
wounded. Captain A.’I. Mahan, the eminent naval strategist, 
has said of this remarkable battle: ‘‘It was a grand victory, 
and will go down into history as the greatest naval battle on 
record. Wedid not lose a man, and wiped out the entire 
Spanish fleet. It has demonstrated the great value of our 
guns. It has fully proved the excellent judgment displayed 
by our naval constructors in putting into service the armored 
vessels, which have fully shown their utility in battle, The 
result of this engagement plainly indicates that a cool-headed 
commander who gets into the fight first and proceeds to busi- 
ness has the best of the battle from the start. Commodore 
Dewey was backed up by well-trained and brave crews.”’ 
After this victory Dewey, not being allowed by the Span- 
ish Governor General to send a cablegram to Washington, cut 
the cable connecting Manila with Hong Kong. He also 
destroyed the fortifications at the entrance of the bay and 
contented himself will holding Cavite as a naval station. Its 
Spanish garrison was paroled. Dewey might have bombarded 
Manila and forced Governor-General Augustin to surrender, 
but he allowed him to escape in a German vessel to Hong 
Kong. ‘The fleet had no men to spare to occupy captured 
places. It was fully occupied in maintaining an efficient 
blockade. Aguinaldo, the former leader of the Filipino insur- 
gents, was permitted to return from exile and even to bring 
arms and ammunition for his followers. He soon gained pos- 
session of the province of Cavite and hemmed in the Span- 
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jards in Manila from the land side, while Dewey maintained 
a strict blockade in the harbor. Foreign war-vessels, espe- 
cially the German, kept strict watch on the effectiveness of 
the blockade. 

On the 7th of May President McKinley sent congratulations 
to Dewey, who was appointed Acting Rear Admiral. The 
President also sent a message to Congress announcing the 
naval victory and commending Dewey, whose appointment 
was promptly confirmed. A new military department of the 
Pacific was created on May 16th, and General Wesley Merritt 
assigned to its command. On June 2oth the first section of 
the expedition arrived at Cavite. During July other sections 
came, and the American soldiers advanced around the bay 
towards Manila. 

In July Aguinaldo informed Admiral Dewey that his 
troops had taken all of Subig bay except Isla Grande, from 
which he was shut out by the German man-of-war “‘ Irene.’’ 
On July 7th Admiral Dewey sent the “‘ Raleigh” and ‘‘ Con- 
cord” there. ‘They captured the island and 1,300 men with 
arms and ammunition. The “Irene” retired from the bay on 
their arrival. In course of the negotiation with the Germans, 
Dewey, becoming somewhat indignant, said to their flag-lieu- 
tenant, ‘‘Can it be possible that your nation means war with 
mine? Ifso, we can begin it in five minutes.’’ This warning 
proved sufficient. The German Admiral Diederichs opened a 
correspondence with Dewey about the affair, and endeavored 
to show that there was no intentional interference with Amer- 
ican rights. Soon afterwards Prince Henry, brother of the 
German Emperor, appeared in the vicinity, and exchanged 
courtesies with Admiral Dewey. ‘The English commander 
showed sympathy with the Americans. British war vessels 
coming in saluted Dewey’s flag, and he was careful to return 
the salute. 

While the Spaniards still retained possession of Manila, 
Dewey put his flagship on the Manila side of the bay, as the 
more dangerous station if the fort should open fire. The 
nearest vessel was a Belgian cold-storage ship which had 
brought fresh beef from Australia, furnishing the blockaders 
and their friends with excellent beef, while the Spaniards 
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cooped up in the city were cut off from supplies. In the be- 
ginning of August the American army began to close in on 
Manila. On the 13th the naval force commenced the attack by 
silencing the guns of Fort San Antonio. Then the land forces 
moved steadily forward around the shore, and after hard fight- 
ing the white flag was displayed from the city walls. The 
chief work of the fleet was now completed, and some of the 
captains promptly returned to the United States, but Admiral 
Dewey preferred to stick to his ship, though he was requested 
to give advice to the peace commissioners at Paris. 

On August 28th the flagship ‘‘Olympia’’ went to Hong 
Kong to be docked, and Dewey, after the long strain of the 
blockade, sought rest at a health-resort near by. When par- 
tially recovered, he started on a leisurely return voyage in the 
‘‘Olympia.” Several days were spent at Ceylon, and then 
the ship passed up the Red Sea and through the Suez Canal 
into the Mediterranean. The principal stop was at Trieste, 
where the Austrian naval authorities received the conqueror 
with marked honor. At Naples and Gibraltar there were 
further greetings, and then the “‘Olympia’’ crossed the ocean, 
atriving at Sandy Hook on Tuesday, September 26th, two 
days ahead of the expected time. ‘The people smiled ap- 
proval, exclaiming, ‘‘ Dewey is always ahead of time.’? The 
New York reception committee immediately went on board 
the ‘‘Olympia”’ to convey the greetings of the metropolis, 
and on Thursday Governor Roosevelt, on behalf of the Empire 
State, welcomed the Admiral. In the meantime the ship 
was cleaned up and the medals voted by Congress to the 
officers and men of the fleet were distributed. 

Great preparations had been made for an appropriate na- 
tional welcome to the naval heroes who had destroyed a hos- 
tile fleet and won new honor for their flag and country. When 
the formal celebration began on Friday, September 29th, New 
York harbor was crowded with every sort of craft, while all 
the surrounding wharves and houses and hillsides were packed 
with people, eager to bestow the tribute of their praise on the 
modest Admiral. At the Battery Mayor Robert Van Wyck 
gave a formal welcome, presented a gold medal of honor, and 
bestowed on him the freedom of the city. After a brief 
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shower, under a brilliant rainbow, the flagship started to lead 
the magnificent procession past the Battery. This marine 
pageant was under the direction of Lieutenant Commander 
John C. Fremont. Besides the “‘Olympia,’’ it comprised 
Admiral Sampson’s flagship, the ‘‘New York,’’ the battle- 
ships “Indiana,” “Massachusetts,” “ Brooklyn” and “Texas,” 
the training-ship ‘‘Lancaster,’’ an old-time frigate, the ‘‘ Dol- 
phin,’’ and the ‘‘Scorpion,’’ besides an array of torpedo-boats, 
and Admiral Howison’s flagship, the ‘“‘Chicago,’’? which 
brought up the rear. It seemed to be a naval rehearsal of 
the entire war, for these vessels had signalized themselves in 
Cuban as well as Philippine waters, and had destroyed Cer- 
vera’s as well as Montojo’s fleet. Many naval officers who 
had been distinguished in the war were present, for the most 
part as spectators. ‘The immense naval parade passed up the 
North River, eagerly watched by dense crowds from the 
shores. When it reached Riverside Park the ‘‘Olympia’’ dis- 
charged a salute of twenty-one guns in honor of General 
Grant, as it approached his tomb. There the “Olympia”? 
dropped anchor near the float ‘‘Victory,’’ while the other 
war vessels, followed by the numerous yachts and excursion 
poats, passed in review. Commodore J. Pierpont Morgan, on 
the ‘‘Corsair,’? commanded the division of yachts, while Sir 
Thomas Lipton’s ‘“‘Erin’’ led another column. The naval 
spectacle presented on this day was never excelled in beauty 
and grandeur in Western waters. 

The night of this public holiday was given to universal 
merrymaking. Saturday witnessed an equally imposing 
demonstration in the street parade. Early in the morning 
the Admiral Janded at the Battery and was driven to City 
Hall, where the Mayor, in the name of the city, presented 
him with a gold loving-cup. Then by steamboat they passed 
to Riverside Park, where carriages were in waiting. The 
Admiral, with Mayor Van Wyck, rode in an open barouche, 
drawn by four horses. He was attended by his officers and 
men, and followed by 25,000 soldiers, assembled from all parts 
of the Union, and including the “Fighting Tenth’’ Pennsyl- 
vania, which had also returned from the Philippines. ‘The 
spectacle formed by the brilliant parade, the enthusiastic 
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crowds assembled at every point to witness it, and the splen- 
didly-decorated streets through which it passed, has never 
been surpassed in this country. ‘The Governors of most of 
the States rode at the head of their troops. From Grant’s 
Tomb to the Washington Arch, a distance of seven miles, 
there was an almost unbroken series of stands crowded with 
cheering spectators, while windows and housetops were simi- 
larly occupied. 

A splendid arch, decorated with sculpture, had been erected 
in honor of the Admiral’s achievements, but by a blunder on 
the part of the directors of the parade, he was not taken 
through it. A reviewing stand had been erected at the Worth 
monument, and from it the Admiral witnessed the grand pro- 
cession. Special greeting was given to Governor Roosevelt, 
who, when Assistant Secretary of the Navy, had supplied the 
means for winning the victory of Manila Bay. The Admiral 
also showed interest in the Fighting Tenth Pennsylvania, 
who were dressed in the canvas uniforms they wore while on 
duty in the Philippines. The line was closed with veterans 
of the Civil War. These two days’ festivities, unmarred by a 
single accident, form a notable chapter in the history of the 
metropolis of the New World. 

Admiral Dewey on the following Monday passed to Wash- 
ington, where he enjoyed another grand welcome and had a 
special interview with President McKinley. ‘The Secretary 
of the Navy permitted him to choose his own duty for the 
future. A sum of money had been raised by general sub- 
scription to present him with a house in Washington, and this 
was gratefully accepted. 

Amid all these bewildering demonstrations of respect and 
grateful appreciation Admiral Dewey preserved his modest 
equanimity, declaring the popular ovation far beyond his de- 
serving. Repeatedly asked to permit his name to be used as 
a presidential candidate, he uniformly declined, asserting that 
he was only a sailor, without political experience. 

On the ninth of November, 1899, a few days after he had 
taken possession of the house which had been purchased for 
him with the proceeds of the public subscription, Admiral 
Dewey was united in marriage to Mrs. Mildred McLean 
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Hazen, of Washington, D. C., the widow of General William 
B. Hazen, Chief Signal Officer of the United States. 


DEWEY’S REPORT OF THE BATTLE OF MANILA BAY. 
(May 1, 1898.) 


THE story of the action in Manila Bay is here told in Dewey’s own 
words, which, by their simplicity, give a correct notion of the solid 
character of the man. It is taken from his report to the Navy Depart- 
ment, dated from the flagship ‘‘Olympia,” Cavite, May 4, 1898. 

The squadron left Mirs Bay on April 27th, arrived off Bolinao 
on the morning of April 30th, and finding no vessels there pro- 
ceeded down the coast and arrived off the entrance to Manila Bay 
on the same afternoon. The ‘‘ Boston’? and the ‘‘ Concord ”’ 
were sent to reconnoitre Port Subig. A thorough search was 
made of the port by the ‘‘Boston’’ and ‘*Concord,’’ but the 
Spanish fleet was not found. We entered the south channel at 11.30 
P.M., steaming in column at eight knots. After half the squadron 
had passed, a battery on the south side of the channel opened fire, 
none of the shots taking effect. The ‘‘ Boston’? and ‘‘ McCul- 
loch ’’ returned the fire. The squadron proceeded across the bay 
at slow speed and arrived off Manila at daybreak, and was fired 
upon at 5.15 A.M. by three batteries at Manila and two near Ca- 
vite and by the Spanish fleet, anchored in an approximating east 
and west line across the mouth of Bakor Bay, with their left in 
shoal water in Canacao Bay. 

The squadron then proceeded to the attack, the flagship 
‘“Olympia,’’ under my personal direction, leading, followed at a 
distance by the ‘‘ Baltimore,’’ ‘‘ Raleigh,’’ ‘‘ Petrel,’’ ‘‘ Concord’’ 
and ‘‘ Boston,’’ in the order named, which formation was-main- 
tained throughout the action. The squadron opened fire at 5.41 
A.M. While advancing to the attack two mines were exploded 
ahead of the flagship, too far to be effective. The squadron 
maintained a continuous and precise fire at ranges varying from 
5000 to 2000 yards, countermarching in a line approximately pa- 
rallel to that of the Spanish fleet. The enemy’s fire was vigorous, 
but generally ineffective. Early in the engagement two launches 
put out towards the ‘‘Olympia,’’ with the apparent intention of 
using torpedoes. One was sunk and the other disabled by our 
fire and beached before they were able to fire their torpedoes. 

At 7 A.M. the Spanish flagship ‘‘ Reina Cristina’’ made a des- 
perate attempt to leave the line and come out to engage at short 
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range, but was received with such a galling fire, the entire bat- 
tery of the ‘‘Olympia’’ being concentrated on her, that she was 
barely able to return to the shelter of the point. The fires started 
in her by our shells at the time were not extinguished until she 
sank. The three batteries at Manila had kept upa continuous 
fire from the beginning of the engagement, which fire was not re- 
turned by my squadron. ‘The first of these batteries was situated 
on the south mole head at the entrance of the Pasig river, the 
second on the south position of the walled city of Manila, and the 
third at Malate, about one half mile further south. At this point 
I sent a message to the Governor-general to the effect that if the 
batteries did not cease firing the city would beshelled. This had 
the effect of silencing them. 

The Spanish lost the following vessels: Sunk, ‘‘ Reina Cris- 
tina,’’ ‘‘ Castilla,’’ ‘‘ Don Antonio de Ulloa ; burned, ‘‘ Don Juan 
de Austria,’ ‘‘ Isla de Luzon,’’ ‘‘ Isla de Cuba,’’ ‘‘ General Lezo,”’ 
*“Marquis del Duero,’’ “‘ Kl Correo Velasco’’ and ‘‘Isla de Min- 
danao’’ (transport) ; captured, ‘‘ Rapido’’ and ‘‘ Hercules”’ (tugs) 
and several small launches. 

I am unable to obtain complete accounts of the enemy’s killed 
and wounded, but believe their losses to be very heavy. The 
‘‘Reina Cristina’’ alone had 150 killed, including the captain, 
and 90 wounded. Iam happy to report that the damage done to 
the squadron under my command was inconsiderable. There 
were none killed and only seven men in the squadron slightly 
wounded. Several of the vessels-were struck and even pene- 
trated, but the damage was of the slightest, and the squadron is 
in as good condition now as before the battle. 

I beg to state to the Department that I doubt if any com- 
mander-in-chief was ever served by more loyal, efficient and gal- 
lant captains than those of the squadron now under my command. 

At 7.35 A.M. I ceased firing and withdrew: the squadron for 
breakfast. At 11.16 I returned to the attack. By this time the 
Spanish flagship and almost all the Spanish fleet were in flames. 
At 12.30 the squadron ceased firing, the batteries being silenced 
and the ships sunk, burned and deserted. 

At 12.40 the squadron returned and anchored off Manila, the 
‘‘Petrel’’ being left behind to complete the destruction of the 
smaller gunboats, which were behind the point of Cavite. This 
duty was performed by Commander E. P. Wood in the most ex- 
peditious and complete manner possible. 
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ye N the latter part of February Commodore Dewey 
decided to bring all his squadron together, 
and chose Hong Kong as the place of rendez- 
vous for strategic reasons. The vessels forming 
this squadron were as follows: ‘‘Olympia,”’ 
flag ship, Captain C. V. Gridley commanding; 
‘“‘Boston,” Captain Frank Wildes; ‘‘ Concord,” 
Commander Asa Walker; “‘ Petrel,”» Commander E. P. Wood. 
The “Raleigh,” Captain J. B. Coghlan commanding, arrived 
from New York soon afterward, and just before the battle of 
Manila Bay the “‘ Baltimore,’’ commanded by Captain N. M. 
Dyer, was detached from the Pacific station and given to 
Commodore Dewey. ‘These vessels were all cruisers, not, as 
many people have supposed, “ironclads,’’ or armored battle- 
ships. Except the armor four inches thick around the turret 
guns of the ‘‘ Olympia,’’ there was no armor in the squadron. 
These six cruisers were as follows: 

The 5,800-ton “Olympia,” carrying four 8-inch and ten 
rapid-fire 5-inch guns and fourteen six-pounders, with Lieu- 
tenant C. P. Rees as executive officer. 

The 4,400-ton “ Baltimore,’’? four 8-inch and six 6-inch 
rifles and four six-pounders, with Lieutenant Commander J. 
B. Briggs as executive officer. 

The 3,000-ton ‘‘ Boston,’’? carrying two 8-inch and six 6- 
inch rifles and two six-pounders, with Lieutenant-Commander 
J. A. Norris as executive officer. 

The 3,200-ton “Raleigh,” carrying one 6-inch and ten 
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rapid-fire 5-inch guns, with Lieutenant Frederic Singer as 
executive officer. 

The 1,700-ton ‘‘Concord,’’ carrying six 6-inch rifles and 
two six-pounders. 

The goo-ton “ Petrel,’’? carrying four 6-inch rifles, with 
Lieutenant EK. M. Hughes as executive officer. 

The total number of officers and men in the squadron was 
1,695. ‘There were, of course, some vacancies in the ships’ 
companies, but just before sailing for Manila the Commodore 
brought one hundred men and several officers from the obso- 
lete ‘‘Monocacy” and filled up the complements of his active 
ships. 

Accompanying the squadron was the revenue cutter 
“Hugh McCulloch,’’ which had arrived at Hong Kong on 
her way from New York to the Pacific coast. She carried 
four light pieces, and was commanded by Captain Hobson, of 
the Revenue Marine Service, who was ordered by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury to report to Commodore Dewey. ‘I'wo 
merchant steamers, the ‘‘ Nanshon,’’ laden with 3,000 tons of 
Cardiff coal, and the “ Zafiro,’’ carrying 7,000 tons of similar 
coal, having been bought by Commodore Dewey, went with 
the squadron. 

Commodore Dewey withdrew from the harbor of Hong 
Kong on Monday, April 25th, in response to a request from 
the acting governor of Hong Kong. The Commodore re- 
mained at Mirs Bay, in Chinese waters about thirty miles 
from Hong Kong, until the afternoon of Wednesday, the 27th, 
when he sailed for the Philippines. Gun drills and other ex- 
ercises kept the officers and men occupied continuously during 
this run, and from the time the squadron left Mirs Bay until 
it came into the presence of the enemy there was not an hour 
in which preparations for battle were not under way. 

When the tired ship’s company had finished its day’s work 
on Wednesday, and the ‘‘Olympia”’ had settled down to the 
quiet of the first watch, the stillness was broken with abrupt 
harshness by the blare of the bugle, red and white lights 
flashed up and down the masts of all the ships in response to 
the Commodore’s peremptory signal, “‘ Prepare for action,” and 
in two minutes each vessel was alive with men, who only a 
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few minutes before had been sleeping soundly. From the 
bridge of the flagship sharply uttered orders proceeded, and 
in seven minutes the executive officer was ready to report to 
Captain Gridley: ‘‘ The ship is ready for action, sir.” Look- 
ing back along the line of ships, dimly visible in the moon- 
light, it was easy to see that every one of them was stripped 
for battle also, and the Commodore was naturally greatly 
pleased with the quick and thorough response to his signal. 
When the squadron left Mirs Bay no official notice that 
war existed had been received from Washington; but private 
cable messages of Tuesday had brought the news that Con- 
gress had declared war upon Spain. Accordingly, at the 
usual “‘ quarters for inspection,’’ on Wednesday evening, the 
division officers made the announcement to the men that war 
existed, and the rousing cheer that went up from every divi- 
sion showed that the men regarded the long-expected news 
with the keenest satisfaction. When the men read on the 
bulletin board the bombastic proclamation of the Governor of 
the Philippines, the roar of derisive laughter that went up 
from the whole berth deck was an indication that the men 
were only anxiously longing for a chance to show the new 
Furioso what they thought about him and his proclamation. 
Bandmaster Valifuoco selected the music for the evening 
concert on Thursday with especial reference to rousing the 
patriotism of the boys in blue, choosing many of the airs that 
were popular in the North during the Civil War ; but though 
these were favorably received, it was not till the band struck 
up ‘‘ Yankee Doodle” that the boys cheered. When the con- 
cert closed with ‘‘Star Spangled Banner’’ the voices of at 
least fifty men took up the words of each verse, the young 
apprentices particularly being prominent in the lead, and the 
chorus spread through the ship from forecastle to cabin with 
an enthusiasm that carried the hearts of all on board. 
Search-light and night-signal exercise took place during 
a large part of the first watch Thursday night, and the prog- 
ress made in working both the lights and the signals was 
very satisfactory. Friday was passed without incident, ex- 
cept that the weather became very warm and muggy, and 
the work of the men below deck, particularly in the fire- 
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rooms and engine-rooms was exhausting far beyond what it 
had been at any previous time this year. In spite of the heat 
and the rather heavy sea, however, the men did their work 
so thoroughly that every ship kept her position with a pre- 
cision that I have never seen surpassed, even in merely prac- 
tice evolutions. 

Land—the island of Luzon—was sighted early Saturday 
morning, and being now in close proximity to the enemy the 
whole squadron began its final preparations for the battle that 
every one knew was near at hand. Aboard the ‘‘Olympia’’ 
and “‘ Baltimore,’’ and possibly some of the other ships, the 
sheet chain cable was ‘‘ bighted”’ or coiled around the ammu- 
nition hoists so as to give them considerable protection. 
There is little doubt that these improvised shields would 
have kept out many a shell if the Spaniards had shot straight 
enough to hit them. Nets of tough, pliable Manila rope, 
about as thick as one’s little finger, were stretched beneath 
all the boats and were drawn across the front of the ward- 
room bulkheads. ‘These splinter nets were intended to pre- 
vent the woodwork from throwing deadly missiles when 
struck by shot or shell. All unnecessary material was thrown 
overboard, and in most of the ships the men preferred to dis- 
pense with many of their usual comforts rather than to keep 
dangerous woodwork in the parts of the ships where they 
would have to do their fighting. Mess-chests, mess-tables, 
diddy-boxes, chairs, wardroom bulkheads, and a vast quantity 
of other impediments went swimming also. 

On the afternoon of April 30th commanding officers came 
over to the flagship, all vessels lying motionless on an abso- 
lutely calm sea. When the war council broke up we soon 
learned that the Commodore had told his captains that he 
intended to enter Manila Bay that night, largely because he 
felt sure the Spaniards would not expect him until the 
favorite reckoning day in Spanish affairs, “‘manana.’? The 
moon had risen, and although it was occasionally obscured 
by light clouds the night was not one in which a squadron 
ought to have been able to run through a well-defended 
channel without drawing upon itself a hot fire. Conse- 
quently, at a quarter to ten o’clock, the men were sent to 
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their guns, not by the usual bugle-call, but by stealthily 
whispered word of mouth. Every man was long since ready, 
and the final steps of battle-clearing were completed in 
deathly silence in a very few minutes. Off to port we could 
see the sullen loom of the land, where, for all we knew, the 
enemy was already watching our approach. Astern we could 
dimly make out the phantom-like hulls of our consorts. Not 
a light was permitted to show in any vessel except one at the 
very stern, which was necessary as a guide for the following 
ship, and this one was shaded on every side. 

The speed was increased to eight knots, and we slipped 
past the batteries that we believed existed on the point north 
of the entrance without seeing anything to lead us to think 
we had been seen. ‘Then Corregidor Island came abeam, and 
every glass was turned on its frowning front. But not till we 
had swung into the chief channel—Boca Grande, as it is called 
—did the lookouts of Corregidor catch our sight. Thena bright 
light flashed up in the centre of the island, and it was answered 
by a similar one on the north shore. At last a rather feeble 
rocket staggered aloft over Corregidor, and we felt sure we 
should soon hear from their guns. But no; on we went deeper 
and deeper into the bay, and still no hostile move was made. 

Not until most of the squadron had passed the narrowest 
part of the entrance did a gun greet us. Shortly after eleven 
o’clock a bright flash on our port quarter was followed by the 
boom of a heavy gun, and simultaneously we heard the vin- 
dictive whistle of a shot faroverour heads. ‘The first hostile 
shot had been fired, and the fight was on. ‘The battery whence 
this shot had come was too far astern to receive any return 
fire from the ‘‘ Olympia,’’ but the Commodore was somewhat 
uneasy about the three non-combatant ships. He therefore 
signalled to the ‘“‘ McCulloch” to take position on the flag- 
ship’s port quarter, as in that place she and the two that were 
following her would be less exposed toattack. A few minutes 
later the “McCulloch”? signalled that her chief engineer had 
been taken with a stroke of heat prostration, and medical con- 
sultation was asked for. Chief Engineer Randall died twenty 
minutes after, and his was the only life lost in the operation 
before Manila. 
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The ‘‘ Raleigh,’ which was steaming along third in line, 
had the honor of firing the first shot in anger on ourside. One 
of her 5-inch guns returned a ready response to the Spaniards’ 
tardy salutation, and presently the ‘‘ Boston’? followed suit. 
Then another shot came from the shore batteries, and as our 
ships were on the close lookout for the flash, the “‘ Concord” 
placed a 6-inch shell so exactly over the spot whence the 
enemy had fired that we felt confident of its good results. We 
heard afterwards that this shell had burst among the Spanish 
gunners, killing several, and, if this report was true, it was a 
marvelous shot. At any rate, there were no more shots fired 
from shore, and as the Commodore did not want to waste time 
on the batteries, the squadron kept on its course. Speed was 
now reduced to less than three knots, as there was no haste 
‘The Commodore wished to arrive off Manila at the first break 
of dawn, but not earlier. Tshe men wanted to lie down beside 
their guns to get what sleep they could, and the very strictest 
lockout was kept for the enemy’s ships and torpedo boats. At 
four A.M. coffee and hard-tack were served out to the men, and 
the officers were glad to get the same frugal provender. The 
lights of Manila had long been in sight, and Lieutenant Cal- 
kins, the navigator, knew his position to a nicety. Indeed, 
much of the success of this bold entry into Manila Bay by 
night was due to the skill and judgment of the navigator, who 
continued his patient and harassing labors all through the bat- 
tle with never-failing accuracy and success. It should be re- 
membered that navigating a harbor that is well lighted and 
buoyed is not the easiest thing in the world, and in this case 
Lieutenant Calkins had no lights or range marks to guide 
him. 

The dawn began about 4.30, when we were almost six miles 
from Manila. As the sun came up exactly behind the city 
the shadow cast by the land obscured the harbor fore- 
ground. Finally, we made out the presence of a group of ves- 
sels in the port, but before five o’clock we were able to recog- 
nize them as merchant ships. Our cruisers were now in close 
battle order. We had passed to the northward of Manila and 
were holding to the south when we sighted the Spanish squad- 
ron in the little bay of Cavité. At this point we knew the 
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Spaniards had a well-equipped navy-yard, which they call 
Cavité arsenal. ‘The officer in command of this arsenal, Rear- 
Admiral Patricio Montojo y Pasaron, was also the commander- 
in-chief of the squadron, the second in rank being Command- 
ante General Enrique Sostoa y Ordojfiez, a captain in the navy. 
Following is a list and brief summary of the important char- 
acteristics of the vessels in Admiral Montojo’s command: 

“Reina Cristina, flagship, Captain S. Cadarso command- 
ing; 3500 tons; battery, six 6.2-inch, two 2.7-inch, six 6- 
pounders, and six 3-pounder rapid-fire guns ; speed, 17.5 knots; 
crew, 400 officers and men. 

‘*Castilla,’? Captain A. M. de Olivia commanding, 3334 
tons; battery, four 5.9-inch, two 4.7-inch, two 3.3-inch, four 
2.9-inch and eight six-pounder rapid-fire guns; speed, 14 
knots; crew, 300. 

‘““Isla de Cuba,’’ Captain J. Sidrach, and “Isla de Luzon,” 
Captain J. de le Herian; 1030 tons each; battery, four 4.7- 
inch, four six-pounder and two three-pounder rapid-fire guns ; 
speed, 16 knots; crew, 200 each. 

‘“Don Antonio de Ulloa,’’? Captain E. Robion, and ‘Don 
Juan de Austria,’? Captain J. de la Concha; 1130 tons; bat- 
teries, four 4.7-inch, two 2.7-inch and two three-pounder 
rapid-fire guns; speed, 14 knots; crew, 200 men each. 

‘“General Lezo,’? Commander R. Benevento, and ‘‘ Mar- 
ques del Duero,’”? Commander S. Norena Guerra; 524 and 500 
tons respectively; batteries, two 4-7-inch, one 3.5-inch and 
two three-pounder rapid-fire guns; speed, about 11 knots; 
crew, 100. 

The ‘‘ Velasco’? was alsoin the harbor, but she was under- 
going repairs and her guns—three 5.9-inch and two 2.7 rapid- 
fire guns—were mounted in the earthworks on shore. ‘There 
were four torpedo boats, two of which were sunk during the 
action, and two fine transports, the ‘“‘ Manila’’ and the “Isla 
de Mindanao,” one of which was captured and the other sunk. 

It will be seen that the Spanish squadron was inferior in 
every way to the attacking fleet. If it had been obliged to 
come out into the open sea to fight, it would not have had the 
ghost of achance. But that which gave the Spaniards an 
equalizing element was the position they had taken under the 
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protection of shore batteries. It is estimated by all experts 
that one gun mounted on shore is worth several aboard ship. 
It has a fixed platform, and is, therefore, able to fire with 
much greater accuracy. Another great advantage our enemy 
had was the knowledge of the exact distance of our ships at 
all times during the action. Having no range-marks to go 
by, and receiving no aid from the few range-finders installed 
in our vessels, it was an exceedingly difficult matter for our 
officers to determine the proper elevation to be given to our 
sights. We were constantly moving—sometimes in and some- 
times across the lines of fire, so that even when a shot was 
seen to strike in the right spot it was no guide for the next 
one. At a distance of 4000 yards or less the Spaniards ought 
not to have missed one shot in five, especially from their 
shore batteries, and the fact that we suffered so little is the 
best evidence that our enemies were not capable of taking 
advantage of all their opportunities. 

Five times we made the circuit in front of the Spanish 
position. From the bridge of the flagship I was able to watch 
every move of our own and the enemy’s vessels, and seeing 
the storm of shells striking about us or bursting close aboard 
the ships of our squadron, we had good reason for fearing that 
our loss had been heavy. We knew that the ‘‘Olympia’’ had 
escaped without casualties, but as we had a dozen hairbreadth 
misses it did not seem possible that our consorts had been 
equally fortunate. I began, at first, to keep count of the shells 
which barely cleared our hull or which burst right in our 
faces, for I had an idea the fight would not last more than 
half an hour at the outside, and I thought it would be inter- 
esting to know how many times we escaped being hit, but I 
got tired of that very soon. When a shell comes straight 
along through the air one does not have time to catch a sight 
of it till it has passed, although one has no difficulty in know- 
ing that it has been trying to scrape an acquaintance, as many 
shells did. It screams out its salutation only a few feet away 
from one’s head. But when it bursts in the air before one’s 
face, the air seems to be full of chunks of metal. Another 
very unpleasant thing about the Spanish shells was the way 
they had of coming at us even when they had not been prop 
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erly aimed. ‘Thus it often happened that a projectile which 
not only fell short, but which was not even a good line shot, 
would be ‘“‘upset’’ by its impact with the water, and would 
come tumbling, end over end, far out of its original direction. 
When the ‘‘ Baltimore’? went in and cleared out the shore 
batteries in the second action, what cheers she got from the 
‘‘Olympia’s’’ men, who had been at the front during the 
whole of the first fight! And they yelled with glee again 
when the little ‘‘ Petrel’’ went into the inner harbor and fin- 
ished off the craft that were still afloat.—J. L. STICKNEY. 
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York in 1839. He entered the Naval 
Academy in 1857 and graduated in 1860. 
He was promoted master in 1861, and lieu- 
tenant in July, 1862. He commanded the 
practice-ship ‘‘John Adams,” and served 
on the iron-clad ‘“‘ Patapsco’’ in the 
South Atlantic blockade in 1864. ’The 
“Patapsco” was destroyed in Charles- 
ton harbor on January 15, 1865. While Sampson was on the 
flagship “‘Colorado”’ of the European squadron in 1866, he 
was promoted lieutenant-commander. He was instructor at 
the Naval Academy for several years, and served in the Naval 
Observatory. In 1884 he was a member of the International 
Conference on the Prime Meridian and Time. In 1885 he 
had charge of the Torpedo Station. In 1886 he was made 
Superintendent of the Naval Academy and remained there 
four years. In March, 1889, he was promoted captain. From 
1893 to 1897 he was chief of the Bureau of Ordnance. In 
February, 1898, he was appointed President of the Board of 
Inquiry on the destruction of the ‘‘Maine’’ in Havana harbor. 
In April he was appointed Acting Rear Admiral in command 
of the North Atlantic Squadron. When war was declared 
against Spain, he was placed in charge of the blockade of 
Cuba. When Cervera’s fleet was reported to have sought 
refuge in Santiago, Sampson went thither and made effective 
arrangements for blockading the harbor and for the destruc- 
tion of the fleet if it should attempt to emerge. One of the 
devices to keep the fleet bottled up was the famous exploit of 


Lieutenant R. P. Hobson in sinking the ‘‘ Merrimac” in the 
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narrow channel of the entrance. After submitting to the 
blockade for five weeks, Cervera, under orders of his superiors, 
made a bold dash for liberty on July 3d. But the vigilance 
and valor of the American fleet completely destroyed his squad- 
ron. Admiral Sampson had on that morning unfortunately 
gone to Siboney in his flagship ‘‘ New York ”’ to hold an in- 
terview with General Shafter. During Sampson’s absence 
the Spanish vessels came out, and though he used his utmost 
endeavors to overtake their flight he was barely able to throw 
a few shots at the close of their destruction. The excellent 
measures which he had taken to prevent Cervera’s escape had 
been entirely successful. "The President promoted him to 
be Rear-Admiral, and in August he was also made a mem- 
ber of the commission to arrange the details of the Spanish 
evacuation of Cuba. 

Admiral Sampson, on his return to New York, took 
command of the North Atlantic Squadron, which for a 
time was assembled off Bar Harbor, Maine. It was promi- 
nent in the naval demonstration given as a welcome to 
Admiral Dewey on his arrival at New York. Admiral 
Sampson was later in command of the Charlestown Navy 
Yard. But his health had been seriously broken by the 
labors and trials through which he had passed. He died 
at Washington, May 6, 1902, at the age of sixty-two, 
having served his country for more than forty years. 


THE ARRIVAL OF CERVERA’S FLEET. 


(George L. Darte was United States Consul at Martinique, W. L, 
and gave the Government the first information of the arrival of Cer- 
vera’s fleet in the West Indies. The following is his account of his 
discovery.) 


Leaving for St. Pierre on that well-remembered and sorrowful 
day that the ‘‘ Maine’’ was destroyed and so many of our brave 
marines were sent, without a moment’s warning, into the great 
unknown, I arrived at Martinique at atime when, upon all sides, 
was heard the cry of ‘‘War! War!’’ Soon came the definite 
knowledge that war was inevitable. I was in a country wholiy 
unknown to me, not knowing what might be expected in 
the future. ‘Then came the news of the departure from Cape 
Verde of Admiral Cervera’s fleet bound for—no one knew where. 
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Spain’s possessions in the West Indies were the objective 
point undoubtedly. 

Upon the 11th of May, 1898, the auxiliary cruiser ‘‘ Har- 
vard” (formerly the ‘‘ New York’’), under the command of Cap- 
tain C. S. Cotton, U.S. N., arrived at Saint Pierre, Martinique. 
In the early evening of the same day I received information from 
Fort de France, a port and capital, situated about sixteen miles 
south of Saint Pierre, that a Spanish vessel, presumably the 
Alphonso XIII. (supposed to be in the neighborhood), had put 
into port. Captain Cotton and I held a consultation and decided 
to investigate the truth or falsity of the rumor at once. It was 
deemed imprudent to use the cable or telephone. The only other 
means of communication between Saint Pierre and Fort de France 
was by a rough country road of thirty miles, or by water along 
the coast of sixteen miles. The small steamers, however, ran 
but twice daily, and the last one had gone. Lieutenant T’. P. 
Kane, of the marines on board the ‘‘ Harvard,’’ was detailed by 
Captain Cotton to accompany me, and together we sought means 
of conveyance to Fort de France. No horses could be obtained, 
guaranteed to carry us over the bad roads, so the only plan left 
was to go by water. Securing the services of four natives and a 
small canoe, we left Saint Pierre at nine o’clock on the night of 
May 11th. After being out to sea for an hour a tropical rain and 
wind storm sprang up, and for a time it looked very dubious for 
our frail craft and ourselves, expecting any moment the narrow 
little boat to swamp. It was so dark we could see nothing, and 
we heard the breaking of the waves against the rocky shore. We 
were prepared to swim, however; in fact, had taken off our shoes 
and slipped our coats partly off in order to better enable us to do 
so should it become necessary. ‘The natives worked hard at the 
oars, and after being buffeted about for five hours, we reached 
Fort de France at 2.30 on the morning of May 12th. 

The Spanish hospital ship, ‘‘ Alicante,’ which arrived on 
April 23d, was yet in port, but we were disappointed in seeing 
no signs of the Alphonso XIII. We were rather disgusted, and, 
after looking about the harbor, went to a hotel and gave our 
soaked clothing to the gargon to be dried. ‘They came back just 
as wet as we parted with them, but on they went. We left the 
hotel at 5 A. m. for the north beach. At 5.30 we saw, standing 
to the east, apparently about ten miles out, what we thought to 
be a fleet, the exact number not clear because of a very heavy 
mist. But as this lifted, with the aid of night glasses, we made 
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out clearly the whole number, seven vessels, and at once came to 
the conclusion that it was the long sought-for roving fleet of 
Admiral Cervera. While we were still watching, one of the 
vessels left the others and steamed towards the harbor. It was 
the torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘Furor.’’ A boat with an officer was 
sent ashore, evidently for dispatches and to confer with the 
Spanish Consul. ‘The ‘‘ Furor’’ returned to the fleet, and soon 
after the torpedo-boat destroyer ‘‘’Terror’’ came limping into 
port, where she remained until May 25th, undergoing repairs, 
afterwards obtaining only enough coal to carry her to the nearest 
Spanish port. 

Lieutenant Kane and I were delighted at having discovered 
the whereabouts of Admiral Cervera’s fleet. We left Fort de 
France at once on a small steam yacht, reaching Saint Pierre 
about nine o’clock on the morning of May 12th, where I 
at once sent a cipher dispatch to my government, announcing 
the discovery and whereabouts of the fleet so long sought. 

The fleet remained off Martinique until the following night, 
when they steamed out to sea; and their destination, we after- 
wards learned, was Curagao on the South American coast. Sig- 
nal lights were kept flashing from the hills, evidently giving the 
Spanish fleet information regarding the ‘‘Harvard.’’ They 
were probably manipulated by Spanish secret agents on shore. 
Protests were lodged, and after the country roads had been 
scoured by a squad of gendarmes sent by the Governor at my 
request, the signal lights ceased. Some days after the departure 
of the fleet the steamer ‘‘ Twickingham’’ entered the port of Fort 
de France with 4,500 tons of coal consigned to the Spanish Con- 
sul. It was probably meant to coal the fleet outside the three- 
mile limit, but arrived too late. I protested respectfully to the 
Governor not to allow the ‘‘ Twickingham’s’’ coal to be landed, 
the ‘‘’Terror’’ and ‘‘ Alicante’’ being still in port, and my protest 
was maintained, no coal being landed. Expecting her to depart 
soon and probably endeavor to reach Porto Rico or Cuba, I kept 
a close watch upon her movements. Upon the day of her leaving 
I secured the information of her supposed destination, Kingston, 
Jamaica, but in reality Santiago de Cuba. I at once cabled my 
Government the facts, and the ‘‘Twickingham’’ was captured 
twenty miles off Jamaica heading north, evidently for Santiago 
de Cuba. She was confiscated by the United States and taken to 
Key West.—GzorGE L. DARTE. 


O Winfield Scott Schley, acting in accordance 
with the plans of Rear Admiral Sampson, 
belongs the chief honor in the actual de- 
struction of Admiral Cervera’s fleet at San- 
tiago. He was born near Frederick, Mary- 
land, in 1839, and entered the Naval Acad- 
emy in 1856. In 1860 he sailed to Japan 
in the vessel which conducted the Japanese 

He had reached the rank of master in 1861, 
when the Civil War called forth the full strength of the Navy 
in the extensive blockade of the Southern ports. Schley 
served in the expedition against New Orleans, and on the 

West Gulf blockading squadron. In 1863 he made the orig- 

inal reconnaissance of Port Hudson on the Mississippi, and in 

the subsequent attack his vessel, the ‘‘ Winona,” received 
ninety-eight shells in the hull and lost twenty men. He 

assisted in the capture of that place on July g, 1863. 

After the Civil War Lieutenant Schley served in the 
South Atlantic and Pacific. It was his fortune to be pres- 
ent at the bombardment of Valparaiso, in Chili, by the 
Spanish admiral Nunez in March, 1866. Inthe same year he 
witnessed the bombardment of Callao, put down an insurrec- 
tion of the Chinese in the Chincha islands, and protected 
American interests during a revolution. He was promoted 
commander in July, 1866, and was instructor in the Naval 
Academy for several years. Being in the Asiatic squadron in 
June, 1871, he helped to capture the Korean forts on Salee 
river. ‘The Koreans had attacked the American surveying 
vessels. Schley led the expedition to chastise the Koreans. 
With 650 men and seven howitzers, he advanced through a 
mountainous country, descended a ravine eighty feet deep and 
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climbed up a similar height before reaching the fort which 
he captured. He was again on the South Atlantic station, 
when, in 1879, he went in the ‘‘ Essex’’ to the South Shet- 
land islands in search of a missing sealer. He rescued a ship- 
wrecked crew from the island of Tristan d’ Acunha. 

After spending some years as instructor in the Naval 
Academy and as light house inspector, Schley volunteered 
in 1884 to command a relief expedition in search of Lieuten- 
ant Adolphus W. Greely, the Arctic explorer. The United 
States vessels ‘‘ Thetis’’ and ‘“‘ Bear’’ were furnished for this 
purpose. After passing through a thousand miles of ice, 
Schley reached Cape Sabine, in Grinnell Land, on June 22d, 
barely in time to save Greely and six associates from immi- 
nent death. In 1886 Schley assisted J. R. Soley in preparing 
the narrative of this expedition, called ‘‘ The Rescue of 
Greely.” In March, 1888, while chief of the Bureau of Equip- 
ment, Schley was made captain. He commanded the cruiser 
‘‘Baltimore’’ from 1889 for three years and the steamer ‘‘ New 
York’? from October, 1895, to March, 1897. 

Schley was promoted commodore in February, 1898, and 
was put in command of the Flying Squadron at Norfolk in 
April. His flagship was the steam cruiser ‘‘Brooklyn.’’? In 
May he was ordered to Key West, and placed under the orders 
of Acting Rear Admiral W. ’T. Sampson. Commodore Schley 
was sent to the south coast of Cuba, and endeavored to locate 
Admiral Cervera’s fleet. Not finding it at Cienfuegos, he 
was ordered to Santiago, where the Navy Department had 
reason to believe Cervera had sought refuge. Schley’s scouts 
at first could find no indication of the Spanish fleet. On ac 
count of the need of coal, and the difficulty of transferring it 
from colliers in stormy weather, he was returning to Key 
West when he received positive orders to remain at Santiago. 
The weather having changed, he was able to coal his ships 
from colliers. He then took up his station at Santiago, and 
was soon able to report that the Spanish fleet was bottled up. 
To his report he added the prediction, “They won’t get home 
soon.’? Rear Admiral Sampson afterwards joined the block- 
ading squadron. On July 3d his flagship, the ‘‘ New York,” 
had gone towards Siboney, where Sampson was to land to 
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have an interview with General Shafter. The command 
during this brief absence devolved upon Commodore Schley, 
who proved fully equal to the emergency. About 9.30 on 
that morning Admiral Cervera’s fleet came out in line under 
full steam, and was quickly observed by the officers of the 
blockading squadron. ‘The vessels were immediately ordered 
to prepare for action. Commodore Schley rushed to head off 
the ‘‘Infanta Maria Teresa,” which led the Spanish line. 
After discharging a broadside at her, it became necessary to 
turn the ‘‘ Brooklyn”’ in a loop to avoid a dash by the “ Viz- 
caya,” and to enable the battleships ‘‘’T'exas” and “‘Indiana” 
to use their guns effectively. This manceuvre, being misun- 
derstood, afterwards led to some gratuitous imputations on 
Schley’s courage. ‘The entire management of the ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn,’’ fairly considered, affords ample vindication of Schley’s 
ability as a commander. Ably assisted by gallant officers and 
crews, he pushed his victory to the utmost, and let no Spanish 
vessel escape. In this second great naval victory of the war 
the honor properly belongs to the leader who proved his 
courage by his glorious achievement. Consequently Presi- 
dent McKinley recognized Commodore Schley’s merits by 
appointing him Rear-Admiral, and making him one of the 
commissioners to arrange details of the evacuation of Porto 
Rico. Having completed his task Schley returned to New 
York in November. 

But the unfortunate controversy which had arisen over 
Schley’s merits prevented the Senate from confirming the 
promotion of either Sampson or Schley. The latter was evi- 
dently opposed by strong influence in the Navy Department. 
Prominent newspapers kept up the attacks on his skill and 
courage. They even went so far as to declare that in the 
great fight he was badly frightened and tried to run away. 
On the other hand the official reports and testimony showed 
that the “‘ Brooklyn” was hit by Spanish projectiles more fre- 
quently than all the other vessels of the fleet taken together, 
and that she hit the Spanish vessels with more big projectiles 
than all the other ships put together. ‘The loop which the 
‘Brooklyn’? made was an instance of admirable tactics under 
the circumstances, and could cause no danger to the “Texas,” 
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as was alleged. Schley spent his time on shore in visiting 
his friends, and witnessed the magnificent reception given to 
Admiral Dewey on his return from the Philippines. When 
it was announced in September, 1899, that Schley had been 
appointed to command the South Atlantic Station, his friends 
complained that this command of three minor vessels was less 
than his rank and services entitled him to take, but he him- 
self made no objection. Promise was given that the com- 
mand should be increased, and that he should be ordered to 
visit ports of Spain to indicate the restoration of peaceful 
relations. In the meantime the American people unite in 
demanding that adequate honors should be paid to the naval 
officer who performed the glorious task of destroying Cervera’s 
fleet. 


DESTRUCTION OF CERVERA’S FLEET. 
(OFF SANTIAGO, JULY 3, 1898.) 


Y HEN Admiral Don Pascual de Cervera y Topete 
‘ds steamed westward from the Canary Islands at 
the end of April, 1898, the British Admiral 
Coloinb declared that he had four of the finest 
cruisers in the world and three of the latest kind 
of torpedo-boat destroyers. This was the opinion 
of the highest disinterested naval authority, and was generally 
accepted, even by Americans. There was considerable alarm 
in the United States as to what this formidable fleet might 
attempt. Three of its vessels, the “ Vizcaya,’’? which had 
visited New York in February, the ‘“‘ Almirante Oquendo,”’ 
and the “‘ Infanta Maria Teresa,” were of 7,000 tons each, 340 
feet long, with 12 inches of armor, somewhat diminished at 
gun positions, and a 3-inch protective deck. ‘Their draught 
was 21 feet 6 inches, and their speed was 20 knots. Each car- 
ried two high-power I1-inch guns, ten 5.5-inch (those of the 
‘““ Vizcaya’’ being rapid-fire), eight 2.2-inch, and eight 1.4- 
inch rapid-fire, two machine guns, and eight torpedo tubes. 
The other cruiser, the ‘‘ Cristobal Colon,” was of 6840 tons, 328 
feet long, with only 6 inches of side-armor and 1.5-inch pro- 
tective deck. She had a draught of 24 feet, and was of higher 
speed than the others. She had two 10-inch guns mounted 
in barbette instead of turrets, ten 6-inch rapid-fire guns, six 
4.7-inch, ten 1.4-inch guns, three machine guns, and five tor- 
pedo tubes. 

Had this fleet been thoroughly manned and kept in first- 
class condition, it would have been fully a match for the 
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American fleet in the West Indian waters. The ‘‘ Iowa,’ 
‘Indiana,’ and “‘ Massachusetts’? were battleships superior 
in fighting power to the ‘“‘ Maria Teresa,’’ but of three knots 
less speed, according to their trial trips. The battleship 
““’Texas,’’ of 6315 tons, was about equal to the ‘‘* Vizcaya,” 
except in speed, in which she was two knots short. She had 
four 12-inch guns, but the ‘‘ Vizcaya” excelled in the smaller 
guns. ‘The “‘Oregon,’’? which might be pronounced superior 
to any Spanish vessel in all save speed, was still on her long 
venturesome voyage around South America. ‘The ‘‘ New 
York” and ‘‘ Brooklyn” were but lightly armored cruisers, 
well fitted for scouting, but not equal in fighting power. Cer- 
vera’s torpedo-boat destroyers had records of 28 knots, and 
were well equipped for deadly work. 

Yet, while the American government had considerable mis- 
giving as to what Cervera might accomplish, and the Amer- 
ican people were even alarmed for a raid on North Atlantic 
seaports, and other nations declared that the contest would be 
protracted and doubtful, Cervera himself, brave and sensible, 
was reluctant to proceed across the Atlantic. The Spanish 
vessels had been largely supplied with Scotch and English 
engineers and machinists. The majority of these had left 
when war became imminent, and the Spaniards who took 
their places were inferior in the management of the delicate 
machinery of a high-class modern war-ship. The destroyer 
“Terror,” which was brought across the ocean had to be left 
for repairs at the first port made, her machinery having been 
ruined by the Spanish engineers. The crews in general, 
though brave, were not highly trained, and were decidedly 
deficient in target-practice. Further, owing to the corruption 
in the marine administration, the vessels were not as thor- 
oughly equipped as they were reputed to be, nor were they 
fully supplied with necessaries. Cervera was aware of these 
deficiencies, and vainly protested that to send the fleet to the 
West Indies was sending it to destruction. But Portugal had 
at last proclaimed neutrality in the war, and he must leave 
the Canaries. The Spanish ministry was greatly influenced 
by political considerations. The throne of young Alfonso 
XIII. was in danger from the Carlists unless courage was dis- 
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played in its defence against foreign aggression. Cervera 
must move to meet the foe at whatever hazard. The poor 
but haughty Spaniards had a supreme contempt for the money- 
getting Americans. They could not believe that they had 
real courage, love of fighting and of honor. On the contrary, 
they delighted in gibes at the American hog. And yet the 
ministry were impressed by Cervera’s representations of his 
unprepared condition for severe fighting, especially after a 
long ocean voyage. They therefore directed him to proceed 
cautiously, so as to reach Cuba as unexpectedly as possible. 
It is wonderful, indeed, to note how carefully the movements 
of that much-dreaded fleet were concealed from watchful spies 
and news agencies, as well as from American officials at home 
and abroad. 

On May 12th Cervera appeared suddenly at the French 
island of Martinique. He had steamed slowly and had met 
no interruptions, but his vessels needed coal and repairs. He 
proceeded to Curagoa, where he obtained some coal that had 
been condemned by the Dutch Government. Admiral Samp- 
son was returning from the ineffectual attack on San Juan, 
Porto Rico, when he heard of Cervera’s arrival. He hastened 
to the Windward Passage to guard the approach to Havana. 
Schley went to Cienfuegos, where it was thought that Cervera 
would seek shelter. But the Spaniard slipped quietly into 
the harbor of Santiago on the southwest coast of Cuba. This 
harbor is long and narrow and surrounded with high hills. It 
has a narrow entrance at one corner, which does not permit 
any view of the harbor from the outside. The Navy Depart- 
ment at Washington got information that Cervera was there, 
and sent orders to Schley to examine the place. At first Schley 
could find no indications of the missing fleet, and being short 
of coal, was proceeding to Key West fora new supply. The 
stormy weather prevented coal from being taken from colliers 
off the coast. But further orders came to him to stay, and 
the weather moderated so that the vessels got their coal. 
Then closer investigation on May 29th showed that two or 
three of Cervera’s vessels were in the harbor. Finally Lieu- 
tenant Victor Blue landed on the coast and made his way on 
the hills around the harbor and observed the full number of 
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the squadron. On May 31st Commodore Schley made an 
attack on the Spanish flagship and batteries, which were 
silenced. As it was ascertained that Cervera was bottled up, 
Admiral Sampson hastened from Key West, and on June Ist 
took charge of the blockading squadron, sixteen warships 
in all. 

Before dawn of June 3d Lieutenant Richmond P. Hobson 
had performed his daring exploit of sinking the collier ‘‘ Mer- 
rimac’’ across the narrow channel entrance, hoping thus effec- 
tually to put a stopper in the bottle. Though he was not 
entirely successful, the obstruction was sufficient to prevent 
Cervera from attempting to escape by night. On June 1oth a 
landing was effected by 600 American marines at Guantanamo 
harbor, fifty miles west of Santiago, and this was soon made 
a coaling station and harbor of refuge for the blockading fleet 
off Santiago. Admiral Sampson had notified the authorities 
at Washington that Santiago could be captured by a land 
force if sent promptly before the Spaniards could increase its 
defences and garrison. General Shafter’s expedition was 
therefore quickly embarked and brought to the coast on June 
20th. The landing at Daiquiri, seventeen miles from Santiago, 
was completed by the aid of the navy in three days. An ad- 
vance was at once commenced on Santiago. The heights of 
El Caney and San Juan, overlooking the city, were seized on 
July ist. ‘The surrender of Santiago was demanded and was 
inevitable. 

Again orders came to Cervera directing him todo what he 
believed involved the sacrifice of his fleet. After sufficient 
protest to make clear the responsibility of the action, the gal- 
lant Admiral obeyed. On Sunday morning, July 3rd, the 
American ships were undergoing the customary weekly in- 
spection. All were in their stations from 4000 to 6000 yards 
off the harbor entrance, Commodore Schley’s flagship, the 
“ Brooklyn,” being nearest; then in order the ‘‘’Texas,”’ 
“Towa,’’? “Oregon,’’? ‘‘ Indiana.” Admiral Sampson, with 
his flagship, the ‘‘ New York,” had gone to Siboney to con- 
sult with General Shafter. At 9.30 the lookout on the 
“Towa’’? observed a thin drift of smoke rising over the 
hills. From all the other vessels the same observation was 
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made almost as quickly. The captains gave the command, 
‘All hands clear ship for action.” Gongs carried notice to 
the depths of the engine-room. ‘The magazines were opened, 
hoists were rigged to convey shot and shell to top and tur- 
ret. Splinter-nets were spread. The surgeons prepared instru- 
ments for their necessary work. Engineers set the polished 
machinery moving at full speed. The American vessels rush 
in-shore towards the enemy, the massive ‘“ Oregon” being 
the first to move. 

Out came the “ Maria Teresa,’’ bearing the admiral’s pen- 
nant, as well as the red and yellow flag of Spain. ‘Then fol- 
lowed in line the ‘‘ Vizcaya,’’ ‘‘Cristobal Colon” and ‘ Al- 
mirante Oquendo,” and last the two destroyers, ‘‘Pluton” 
and “‘’Terror.’’? The Spanish plan seemed to be that the first two 
while trying to escape should, if necessary, attack and dis- 
able the ‘‘ Brooklyn,’’ while the “Colon”’ gave its undivided 
energies to flight, and the destroyers should assail the nearest 
American vessel. Admiral Sampson’s orders had been, ‘‘ If 
the enemy tries to escape, the ships must close and engage 
him as soon as possible and endeavor to sink his vessels or 
force them ashore.” ‘The American ships steamed for the 
Spanish without collision or fouling. The ‘‘ Oregon’? moved 
so fast that she passed the ‘‘Iowa” and “‘ Texas” and ap- 
proached the ‘‘ Brooklyn.” ‘The Spaniards opened the fight 
with long-range guns, while the Morro and the land batteries 
fired towards the middle of the American fleet, perhaps trying 
to distract attention from the escaping ships. The first shot 
‘was an I!-inch shell from the ‘‘ Maria Teresa,” aimed at the 
“Brooklyn.” ‘The ‘‘Indiana” soon sent in return a shell 
which fell on the ‘‘ Teresa’s’’? deck. ‘The “ Brooklyn’? was 
attacked by both the ‘‘ Teresa” and the ‘‘ Vizcaya.” The lat- 
ter flew a large silk flag, embroidered by the ladies of the 
province from which she received her name. When it was 
being torn to ribbons, Captain Eulate hauled it down and re- 
placed it with another. His vessel made an attempt to ram 
the ‘‘ Brooklyn,’ but the movement was observed and Com- 
modore Schley caused the ‘‘ Brooklyn’’ to swing around a 
complete ellipse until she was headed westward, meantime 
raking the ‘‘ Vizcaya” as she passed. ‘This skillful move- 
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ment, however, was afterwards misinterpreted and used as a 
charge against Schley’s courage. , 

The ‘‘Oquendo” took fire from the effective shells of the 
“Towa” and ‘‘’Texas’’ and was turned toward the beach. 
Here, while she was burning, her unfortunate commander, 
Captain Juan B. Lazaga, committed suicide with a pistol. 
The ‘‘ Vizcaya,” taking warning by the fate of her consorts, 
attempted further flight. But one shell from the “‘ Brooklyn” 
killed and wounded 80 men as it passed through. She also 
was set on fire and stood for the shore. When she ran aground 
she was blazing fore and aft. Her commander, already 
wounded, struck his colors. Orders were given to cease firing 
on her, and boats from the ‘‘Iowa’’ rescued many of her crew. 
When Captain Eulate was carried on board the ‘‘Iowa’’ he 
kissed his sword before offering it to Captain Evans in sur- 
render. But “Fighting Bob” refused the sword and grasped 
the Spaniard’s hand. The crew also cheered the brave 
Eulate. 

The ‘‘Oregon,” moving up rapidly, passed the ‘‘’Texas”’ 
and ‘‘Iowa,’’ and went to the help of the flagship. "Though 
she still sent an occasional shell at the ‘‘ Vizcaya,” the ‘‘ Brook- 
lyn” kept on after the ‘‘Maria Teresa,” which showed signs 
of serious injury. The ‘‘Oregon” engaged the “ Vizcaya,” 
behind which the ‘‘Cristobal Colon’’ was rapidly making her 
way, reserving -her fire. Her captain, Emilio D. Moren, was 
considered the best commander in the Spanish fleet. He 
opened fire on the ‘‘Oregon” but did not desist from flight. 
The ‘Maria Teresa’’ was now plainly on fire, became un- 
steady in her movements, and was at last headed for the shore. 
The crew sprang overboard and endeavored to swim or float 
to the land. Admiral Cervera, in his pajamas, tried to escape 
on a raft, but was captured. The ‘‘Oquendo’’ had been left 
chiefly to the ‘‘Texas,’’ a vessel which had been somewhat 
unfortunate in her early history. But now, when Captain 
Philip brought her into fair range of the Spanish ship, he 
stood coolly on the bridge until the danger was imminent, 
then sought the protection of the conning tower. Immedi- 
ately afterwards a shell tore through the wheel-house. On 
the “Towa” a shell started a fire, which was promptly sub- 
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dued; other shells struck her on the water-line, yet the dam- 
age was controlled; still another was found after the fight 
imbedded in her armor, yet unexploded. The Spanish torpedo- 
boat destroyers had madea dash at the “‘’T'exas’’ and ‘‘Iowa,” 
but had been disabled and driven off before they could come 
near enough to inflict any injury. They ran under the pro- 
tection of the shore, but were closely followed by the ‘‘Glou- 
cester,’’ a converted yacht, which had formerly, as the ‘‘ Cor- 
sair,’’ belonged to J. Pierpont Morgan. ‘The “Gloucester”? 
was commanded by Lieutenant-commander Richard Wain- 
wright, who had been executive officer of the ill-fated ‘‘ Maine.” 
Only the poor gunnery of the Spaniards prevented them from 
destroying the ‘“‘ Gloucester,” for their fire was fiercely main- 
tained. But Wainwright kept steadily on their track. Sud- 
denly a shot from the ‘‘Texas’’ struck the engine of the 
‘Terror’? just before she made the rocks. She sank quickly 
while her men were left struggling in the sea. The “‘ Pluton”’ 
turned in an attempt to get back to Santiago, but was sunk 
by the ‘‘Gloucester’’ five miles from the Morro. Wainwright 
lowered his boats to rescue those floating in the waters, and 
even those who had reached the shore and were in danger from 
Cubans. Soon after 11 A.M. all the Spanish ships except one 
had surrendered or been destroyed. 

The ‘‘Colon’’ dashed on in her desperate race, but the 
“ Brooklyn,’’ ‘“‘’Texas’’ and “‘Oregon”’ kept up a relentless 
pursuit. The ‘ Colon” was originally a faster vessel than any 
of the pursuers, but in tropical waters the bottoms of vessels 
are soon fouled, and this diminishes their speed. ‘There was 
also less efficiency in the fire and engine-room forces, so that 
the American vessels were able at last, after a fifty-miles’ chase, 
to overtake the Colon. Shells from the Oregon and Brook- 
lyn fell closely around her. She was beached before she 
surrendered at 1.23 P.M. Of all the cruisers she had suffered 
least. 

As soon as Admiral Sampson was notified of the attempt 
of Cervera to escape, he turned back from Siboney. All the 
boilers of the ‘‘ New York ’’ were put into action and she has- 
tened with a final speed of 161% knots to the scene of the great 
sea-fight for which her commander had made such abundant 
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preparations, and given such complete orders that his sub- 
ordinates had only to execute them faithfully to accomplish 
the object of the whole expedition. He arrived only in time 
to witness the destruction of the Spanish fleet and throw a 
few finishing shots. 

The board of naval officers which examined the Spanish 
hulls after the fight recommended that hereafter no torpedoes 
should be carried on cruisers and battleships, as they are not 
likely to be effectively used in battle, and yet are liable to be 
dangerous to their own side. 

The American loss in this remarkable conflict was one 
man killed, George H. Ellis, of the ‘““Brooklyn,” and one man 
wounded. Although the ‘‘ Brooklyn” was struck thirty-six 
times, and the other vessels repeatedly, there was little 
damage, even when heavy shells exploded. The fires they 
started were quickly extinguished. On the other hand the 
Spaniards suffered terribly in every way. In one instance a 
shell exploded in the engine-room, bursting the main steam- 
pipe. When no reply was received to orders sent to the 
engineer it was found that all in that part of the ship had 
been killed. The loss of the Spaniards was over 600 killed, 
besides the wounded. Many were drowned, and some were 
killed by Cubans on the shore. The wounded Spaniards in 
the American ships were treated with every consideration by 
surgeons, officers and seamen. A deep impression was made 
on these prisoners, most of them having expected far different 
treatment. 

The battle showed the most wonderful contrast between 
the thorough efficiency of American training of both officers 
and crews and the complete inefficiency of the Spanish sea- 
men and engine-room forces. ‘The Spanish officers are well 
educated and capable, but the system of their naval adminis- 
tration is corrupt and rotten, rendering officers and ships help- 
less before a well-manned, well-equipped antagonist. 


Sg N June, 1889, at the age of seventeen, Richmond 

aae(-* Pearson Hobson graduated from the United 

) States Naval Academy at the head of his class. 
It was a high honor for one so young. He was 
born at Greensboro, Alabama, of a family some- 
what distinguished, and hoped to serve his coun- 
try as some of his relatives had done. Little could he have 
anticipated that within nine yearst he whole country would 
be ringing with his name, and he would be the most admired 
young hero of a war with Spain. 

Though the youngest of his class he had been the most 
diligent scholar, and became its senior officer. The best 
scholars are put into the staff and undertake special duties 
as civil engineers, astronomers and constructors of vessels, 
but are not allowed to command a vessel. Hobson became a 
naval constructor, and went abroad to pursue special study 
in the shipyards of England and France, because the art of 
naval construction was not then taught at Annapolis. After 
atime he urged that this branch should be taught there to 
post-graduates, and when such a school was established he 
was appointed its first professor. ‘The new battle-ship is en- 
tirely different from the old style, and from the new merchant 
steamship. "The whole art is experimental; the machinery 
is complicated and elaborate. ‘There had been little oppor- 
tunity to learn exactly how an armored vessel will behave in 
actual service, and especially in combat. Hobson therefore : 
suggested that naval constructors should be sent to sea on . 
cruising ships. ‘This novel idea was after a time approved. : 
Hence Hobson himself, in 1898, was ordered to the ‘‘New 
York,” having no command, but simply to watch how vessels — 
act in war. He became a special adviser to Admiral Samp- 


son. 
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When Cervera’s fleet was known to be moored in Santiago 
harbor Sampson sailed thither. ‘The entrance to that har- 
bor is narrow and tortuous. At its mouth the channel is but 
400 feet wide. Hobson formed a plan to obstruct it, and thus 
prevent the escape of Cervera’s fleet. "The blockading fleet 
outside was liable to be dispersed by a hurricane, thus afford- 
ing the enemy an outlet. Hobson suggested that a steam 
coaling vessel, over 300 feet long, loaded with 2,000 tons of 
coal, could be sunk right across the narrow channel. ‘The 
vessel chosen had been purchased from Brazil, and renamed 
the ‘“‘Merrimac.’? According to the plan an anchor was fas- 
tened at each end, and so arranged that both should be let go 
at once. Valves were set so as to let water into the vessel. 
A dozen torpedoes were fastened along the sides of the collier, 
and so placed that when exploded by electricity they would 
plow in the sides and break down the partitions dividing the 
vessel, thus causing it to sink immediately. The plan was 
fully approved by Admiral Sampson, who allowed Hobson, 
at his request, to carry it into execution. ‘This was done on 
June 3, 1898, the second day after Sampson took command 
of the fleet at Santiago. 

There had been more than sixty men employed on the 
‘*Merrimac,’’ but Hobson selected a volunteer crew of six. 
So many offered their services from all the vessels of the fleet 
although the great peril of the enterprise was explained, that it 
was difficult to make a choice. One of the crew of the ‘‘Mer- 
rimac’’ did remain on board when his comrades left. It had 
been intended to attempt the enterprise on the night of June 
2d, but the necessary preparations consumed so much time 
that it was postponed until the next night. All lights were 
extinguished on board the collier when she steamed directly 
into the channel which was exposed to the concentrated fire 
of several batteries of heavy guns. ‘The men had been re- 
quired to lie perfectly still, no matter what happened, until 
they got their orders. A raft had been provided for their 
escape when the vessel had been moored in position. As the 
‘“‘Merrimac’’ moved inshore it was detected by some scouting 
vessel, which gave the alarm, though in the darkness nothing 
could be clearly seen. Nevertheless, a hail of missiles fell 
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around the ship and knocked off some of the torpedoes. 
There was a direct horizontal fire from Spanish vessels, and 
a plunging fire from their forts. When the ‘“Merrimac”’ 
reached the proper place, the anchors were let go. But the 
rudder had been carried away by a shot, so that the vessel 
did not swing around as had been intended. While his men 
were launching their raft, Hobson turned on the electric cur- 
tent and exploded the torpedoes. At the same time the ‘‘Mer- 
‘imac’’ was struck by two Spanish torpedoes amidships, and 
sank immediately. Hobson’s men scrambled on to their raft, 
but could not hope to escape. The Spanish picket-boats 
came out to explore, and the Americans were taken to the 
Spanish Admiral’s flagship. Then they were committed to 
the Morro Castle, which defended the entrance. A steam 
launch which hovered on the outside watching for their 
emergence returned at 6 A.M. without information. When 
the ‘‘Merrimac’’ was sunk the Spaniards cheered wildly, 
thinking they had destroyed a blockading ship forcing its 
way in. 

In the afternoon Admiral Cervera sent his chief of staff 
with a flag of truce and a letter extolling the bravery of the 
venturesome crew, and offering to carry to them clothing and 
any articles suitable. ‘The seamen were questioned as to the 
object of their adventure, but refused to answer. While they 
were in the Morro ten of the American vessels bombarded 
the Spanish defences on June 6th. On the next day the pris- 
oners were transferred to the city. They were released on 
July 6th, in exchange for Spanish prisoners. 

For some time it was generally believed that the enter- 
prise had been entirely successful in its main object—that of 
closing the harbor; but subsequent events dispelled this view 
without detracting from the heroism of the brave volunteers 
who had attempted it. On Hobson’s release he was sent to 
Washington by Admiral Sampson to explain how the Spanish 
cruiser “Christobal Colon,” and possibly the ‘‘ Maria Teresa” 
could be saved for the United States navy. He was success- 
ful in obtaining authority to raise these wrecks. ‘The “Maria 
Teresa’’ was towed to Guantanamo harbor in September and 
sent on a voyage to Norfolk, but was wrecked by a storm on 
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the way. In October Lieutenant Hobson attended the Peace 
Jubilee in Philadelphia and afterwards made a tour through 
the West, in which the young ladies showed their admiration 
effusively for the naval hero of the hour. He was ordered to 
the Philippines to examine and report upon the condition of 
the sunken vessels of the Spanish fleet. His report also urged 
the establishment of a shipyard and drydock at Manila for 
the United States vessels which had hitherto been obliged to 
resort to Hong Kong for any serious repairs. 

Lieutenant Hobson is a typical example of the new Amer- 
ican, highly trained and educated, mentally and physically, 
thoroughly imbued with patriotism and honor, capable of 
applying his attainments and moral force to new problems 
and emergencies as they arise. 


% HE voyage of the battleship “Oregon” from San 
Francisco around Cape Horn was an interesting 
episode in the war with Spain. Itscommander, 
Captain Clark, arrived in time to take part in 
the operations in Cuban waters. Charles Edgar 
Clark was born in Vermont, September 29, 1840. 
He entered the Naval Academy in 1860, and became ensign 
in October, 1863. He served in the West Gulf blockading 
squadron, and was with Farragut in the battle of Mobile Bay 
and the bombardment of Fort Morgan in August, 1864. In 
1866 he became master, and served on the Pacific station. He 
was promoted lieutenant in 1867, and lieutenant-commander 
a year later. He was on the steamer “‘ Suwanee’? when it was 
wrecked in July, 1868. He afterwards served on the North 
Atlantic station, and was instructor in the Naval Academy. 
From 1874 to 1877 he was on the Asiatic Squadron, and afters 
wards had three years of shore duty. He became Commander 
in 1881, and commanded the steamer ‘‘ Ranger” in the survey 
of the North Pacific from 1883 to 1886. "Then followed four 
years as light-house inspector, and two as commander of Mare 
Island navy-yard. In June, 1896, he was made captain, and 
commanded the steamer ‘‘ Monterey” until January, 1898. 
The battleship ‘‘ Oregon,’’ being then completed at San Fran- 
cisco, Captain Clark was placed in command. She was in 
dry dock in Puget Sound in March when war with Spain was 
imminent. Captain Clark was ordered to bring his vessel 
around Cape Horn. He started on March 6th, stopped at San 
Francisco for coal, and left on the 19th for Callao, which he 
reached April 4th. The ‘‘Oregon” then proceeded to the Straits 
of Magellan, where a gale of extraordinary severity was 


encountered. At Punta Arenas the gunboat ‘‘ Marietta’’ 
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joined her on April17th. ‘They sailed together to Rio Janeiro. 
At Bahia Captain Clark received orders on May oth to look 
out for Cervera’s fleet. Without mishap the “ Oregon”’ ar- 
rived at Key Weston May 26th, having steamed 17,500 miles. 
After coaling she was ready for further service, and was sent 
to the southern coast of Cuba. 

The first service of the “‘Oregon’’ was in protecting the 
landing of some reinforcements on June 10th at Guantanamo, 
the outer harbor of which was used for coaling, and asa refuge 
in stormy weather. She was afterwards engaged in watching 
the harbor of Santiago, and took honorable part in the destruc- 
tion of Cervera’s fleet. After setting fire to one of the cruisers 
it joined in the pursuit of the “Cristobal Colon,” and soon led 
the chase. ‘The ‘‘Colon’’ was beached fifty miles west of 
Santiago, and surrendered to the “ Brooklyn.”’ 

The ‘‘ Oregon’? went with Admiral Sampson’s fleet to 
the North Atlantic Station. After its long sea service, 
it was taken to Newport News for general overhauling 
and repairs. Its famous commander was made a Rear- 
Admiral, and was designated in the summer of 1902, as 
the naval representative of the United States at the Coro- 
nation of Edward VII. Admiral Clark, however, declined 
the honor. 


eminent among the officers who have risen to 
high position in the regular United States Army 
without being graduates of West Point. Though 
he served throughout the Civil War, he was 
chiefly distinguished as an Indian fighter. He 
was born at Westminster, Massachusetts, August 8, 1839. 
He was educated at a neighboring academy and had entered 
on mercantile pursuits in Boston when the Civil War began. 
He became a lieutenant in the T'wenty-second Massachusetts 
infantry in September, 1861. He was engaged in McClellan’s 
Peninsular Campaign and became adjutant-general of a brig- 
ade. In 1862 he was made lieutenant-colonel of the Sixty- 
first New York Volunteers, and after the battle of Antietam 
was madeits colonel. He continued with the Army of the 
Potomac, fought at Fredericksburg and Chancellorsville. At 
the latter he received a severe wound, which at the time 
was supposed to be fatal. But he recovered and fought under 
Grant at the Wilderness and Spottsylvania, winning promo. 
tion to the rank of brigadier-general. He was distinguished 
in further campaigns until the capture of Richmond. He was 
mustered out of the volunteer service as major-general, but 
on July 28, 1866, was appointed colonel of the Fortieth In- 
fantry regiment. ‘The brevets of brigadier and major-general 
were conferred on him for his gallantry in the Civil War. 

In March, 1869, General Miles was transferred to the Fifth 
Infantry. He defeated the Cheyenne and other Indians ir 
Texas in 1875, and the hostile Sioux in Montana in 1876. 
He drove Sitting Bull across the Canada frontier after the 
massacre of Custer’s command and broke up the bands that 
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were led by other chiefs. In September he captured the Nez 
Percés under Chief Joseph, who had been chased 1200 miles 
by General Howard. In 1878 General Miles captured a band 
of Bannocks, near Yellowstone Park. He was commissioned 
brigadier-general in December, 1880. For five years he com- 
manded the Department of the Columbia, then was assigned 
the Department of the Missouri, and a year later the Depart- 
ment of Arizona. Here from April to September, 1886, 
he carried on a difficult campaign against the Apaches under 
Geronimo, whom he compelled to surrender, though granting 
pardon to him and his followers for past crimes. For set- 
tling these Indian troubles General Miles received the thanks 
of the territorial legislatures. In 1888 General Miles was 
placed in command of the Department of the Pacific. 

In September, 1895, when General John M. Schofield re- 
tired, General Miles succeeded to the command of the United 
States Army. He then removed to Washington. On the 
outbreak of the war with Spain General Miles was active in 
preparing plans, which, however, were not approved by the 
Secretary of War. General Miles suggested to send arms 
and ammunition to the insurgent Cubans and to fit out an 
expedition ostensibly against Cuba, but really against Porto 
Rico. By seizing this, the easternmost of the Antilles, the 
whole archipelago would be commanded against Spain. Then 
a cavalry force could be landed in central Cuba, thus divid- 
ing the Spanish forces. With the aid of the natives the 
Spaniards could be driven from the provincial towns. After 
the rainy season a powerful army, well organized, drilled and 
disciplined, could move westward to Havana, which would 
be taken by a combined land and sea attack. However 
plausible this plan may appear, the actual events proved far 
otherwise. ‘Trusting to information from Admiral Sampson 
that Santiago, where Cervera’s fleet was bottled up, could be 
readily taken, the Fifth Army corps, chiefly composed of 
regular troops, was sent thither, and by sheer bravery cap- 
tured El Caney and San Juan Hill on the outskirts of San- 
tiago. ‘Then Cervera’s fleet attempted to escape and was 
destroyed. Before the city was surrounded General Miles 
went to the vicinity, but did not interfere with General 
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Shafter’s arrangements. ‘These resulted in the surrender of 
Santiago on July 17th. But before that date General Miles 
had sailed with some of the regular troops for Porto Rico. 
Instead of landing on the north side, as had been announced, 
he went to the south and landed at Puerto de Guanica on 
July 25th. No opposition was encountered, and three days 
later Ponce, the second town in size on the island, capitulated. 
Other expeditions were on their way to Porto Rico, but Gen- 
eral Miles set out to cross the island with sufficient force to 
overawe the Spanish defenders. The natives gladly welcomed 
the invaders. When approaching San Juan a battle was 
expected, for the Spaniards had obstructed the way. But just 
as the lines were formed a messenger, galloping in hot haste, 
brought news of the declaration of peace. General Miles 
turned over the command to General John R. Brooke, who 
came with reinforcements. General Miles returned to the 
United States. 

There had already been considerable complaint about the 
bad management of the War Department in the movement of 
the troops, the location of the camps, and the abuses of the 
commissary and medical bureaus. "These had resulted in 
excessive sickness and mortality, which threatened to destroy 
the army in Cuba. It became evident that General Miles was 
eutirely ignored in fitting out and moving the army, orders 
being issued by the Secretary of War through Adjutant-Gen- 
eral H. C. Corbin without the commanding General’s knowl- 
edge. The Inspector-General, Joseph C. Breckenridge, also 
found himself entirely ignored and was left with nothing to 
do at a time when his services were most necessary for the 
well-being of the soldiers and preservation of the strength of 
the army. 

General Miles, on his return from Porto Rico, vigorously 
denounced the ‘‘embalmed beef’’ and other unfit supplies, 
which nauseated the soldiers and sapped their vitality. Thus 
he provoked a controversy with Brigadier-General Charles P. 
Eagan, the commissary general of the United States army. 
The result was a court of inquiry, which investigated the 
whole question of the supplies. Although the members had 
been selected by the War Department so as to favor its man- 
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agement as much as possible, the court condemned Eagan’s 
methods and recommended his suspension. ‘The President 
suspended him from service for six years, but in consideration 
of many years of honorable service, allowed him to retain his 
pay. ‘This lame and impotent conclusion increased the pop- 
ular indignation against the management of the War Depart- 
ment. In July, 1899, General R. A. Alger was induced to 
resign as Secretary of War. He was succeeded by Elihu Root, 
who immediately entered into communication with General 
Miles, and restored him to the proper control of the army. 


a oe Ra 2m ae Nanaia “Daay Pe 7 


F the many types of American citizenship at the 
end of the nineteenth century perhaps the most 
picturesque is seen in Theodore Roosevelt. He 
exhibits a rare combination of many elements 

of the national character. Born on October 27, 1858, 

of a good old Knickerbocker family, in the commer- 
cial metropolis of the nation, and educated in the classical 
atmosphere of Harvard University, he was yet early attracted 
to the free life of the Western plains and became a thorough 
ranchman and hunter of big game. None the less his scholarly 
inclinations led him to study the early history of border civi- 
lization, and to present it in readable volumes, illumined by 
his own experiences. 

In 1882 Roosevelt first entered the New York State legis- 
ture, and two years later he was a member of the National 
Republican Convention. ‘There he supported the claims of 
Senator George F. Edmunds for the Presidency against James 
G. Blaine. Yet when Blaine was nominated he acquiesced and 
adhered steadily to the party when other reformers deserted 
the cause. In 1886 Henry George made his first spirited 
campaign for the mayoralty of New York, Roosevelt was 
the Republican candidate, but Abram S. Hewitt, the Demo- 
cratic candidate, won the prize after a vigorous contest. 
Roosevelt then occupied his time in historical researches on 
the naval war of 1812 and the development of the Western 
States. But he was ever on the alert for opportunities to en- 
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gage in present politics, insisting that city, State, and coun- 
try had need of the best energies of their best men. President 
Harrison appointed him a member of the United States Civil 
Service Commission, and in this post he labored with dili- 
gence for nearly six years. He had the satisfaction of seeing 
his work in this cause generally commended by the intelligent 
public. In 1894 the greedy tyranny of Tammany Hall was 
overthrown in New York city. Roosevelt was then called to 
be President of the Board of Police Commissioners under the 
reform administration of Mayor William L. Strong. With 
characteristic energy he devoted himself to the arduous duties 
of this position and won the favor not only of the people, but 
of the force he controlled. In 1897 when President McKinley 
was inaugurated, Roosevelt was called to be Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. Much of the efficiency of the navy in the 
Spanish war which came a year later was due directly to his 
thorough preparation of the vessels and their equipment. 

But when the war came in April, 1898, the active hunts- 
man could not be contented with the sedentary work of a 
bureau official. Resigning his position, he announced his 
purpose to form a cavalry regiment of Rough Riders from 
those accustomed to the wild life of the plains, whether col- 
lege athletes or hardy cowboys. Some of the most vigorous 
of the police force of New York also gladly sought place in 
the ranks under their former superior. The regiment was 
enlisted as the First United States Volunteer Cavalry, and 
the command was given to Dr. Leonard Wood, who was a 
graduate of West Point, while Roosevelt became lieutenant 
colonel. When these troops made their way from Chicka- 
mauga to Tampa, Florida, where they expected to embark, 
they found a state of dire confusion prevailing. ‘The single 
track railroad was utterly unable to meet the demands for 
transportation. All the army departments had broken down 
under the sudden strain of the emergency. In the grand 
scramble which ensued, the strenuous efforts of Colonel 
Roosevelt secured for his men whatever accommodations and 
supplies could be obtained. Men and horses were embarked, 
but instead of sailing immediately for Cuba as had been in- 
tended, they were detained on account of reports of the ap- 
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proach of Admiral Cervera’s squadron to the West Indies. 
At last they were allowed to proceed, and the path of the fleet 
was marked by the floating carcasses of the horses which had 
been stifled in the over-crowded transports. On June 24th the 
Rough Riders and other cavalry landed at Siboney without 
their horses. In spite of the heat they pushed towards Se- 
villa on the way to San Juan. ‘The road was but a narrow 
path through dense chaparral. Suddenly at Las Guasimas 
they were surprised by a sharp fire from an unseen foe. Hamil- 
ton Fish and other brave soldiers were killed. It was sup- 
posed to be an ambuscade, but later accounts show that some 
of the Spanish garrison of Siboney had stopped to fire a few 
shots at the Americans, and then continued their retreat. The 
dismounted cavalry soon resumed their toilsome march and 
entered a wider road to Santiago. But this was already over- 
crowded, and it was with difficulty they got to the foot of 
San Juan hill. ‘This steep eminence was crowned with a 
stone fort, defended by a good battery. ‘The Americans, 
huddled together, became an easy prey for the Spanish Mau- 
sers. Military authorities had pronounced it impossible to 
take such a fort without artillery, and the big guns had been 
leftin the ships. After a wearisome delay the order was given 
to climb the heights. In small squads here and there they 
worked their way up, Rough Riders and regulars, white and 
colored, all with equal bravery. Many fell, but a goodly num- 
ber gained the crest and drove the astounded Spaniards from 
their guns and out of the fort. The Spanish General Linares 
coming to the rescue was wounded and disabled. The 
Spaniards made efforts during the night to drive off the cap- 
tors, but in vain, though the men were suffering from want of 
provisions. San Juan remained in the possession of the 
Rough Riders until Santiago surrendered, July 17th. 

Then the deadly climate began to tell upon the volunteers 
and even the more hardy regulars, now debilitated by insufh- 
cient and improper food. When the death list grew appall- 
ing, on August 3d,a round robin was drawn up by all the 
officers of the expedition and presented to General Shafter. 
It said: ‘‘’ This army must be moved at once or perish,’’ that 
it must be taken out of Cuba and sent to some point on the 
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northern sea coast of the United States, or it would be de- 
stroyed by an epidemic of yellow fever. Colonel Roosevelt 
added a stronger letter on his own account. He had succeeded 
to the command of the cavalry brigade when Colonel Wood 
was promoted brigadier general and placed in command of the 
city of Santiago. The War Department, stirred to prompt 
action, sent transports at once and the troops were removed 
to Montauk Point, Long Island. 

While still discharging his duty as colonel, Roosevelt was 
nominated as the Republican candidate for governor of New 
York. When peace with Spain was assured, he entered 
vigorously on his new campaign. In spite of the strenuous 
efforts of his opponents he was elected by a large majority, 
and was assured of support by the legislature in his work for 
reform. His administration was characterized by the 
same unremitting zeal and industry which he had shown 
in every previous public position. His vigorous person- 
ality, his high sense of public duty, and his unimpeach- 
able probity, had by this time made him the foremost 
man of his years in the United States. 

Thus it was in every way natural that the managers 
of the Republican party, in casting about for a strong 
candidate to take the Vice-Presidential place with Mr. 
McKinley on the rgoo ticket, should turn enthusiastically 
to the young Governor of New York whose varied and 
successful career had already made him well known and 
popular in so many different sections of the country. 
Mr. Roosevelt did not desire the nomination : — there can 
be no doubt upon that point. His work as Governor had 
only just begun: he had many plans for his term in that 
office, and he earnestly wished to remain and carry them 
out. ‘The quiet routine of the Vice-Presidency seemed to 
offer no such opportunities for work — and work is what 
Theodore Roosevelt has always sought. But the urgings 
and arguments of his party leaders prevailed: the candi- 
dates thus reluctantly appearing before the Convention, 
was accepted with tremendous enthusiasm. 

The campaign of 1900 was an active one, and, as a 
matter of course, Mr. Roosevelt bore his full part. His 
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exciting ‘“‘stumping’’ tour through the western states 
was one of the features of the canvass. McKinley and 
Roosevelt were unqualifiedly successful in the November 
elections, and they were sworn into office, as President and 
Vice-President respectively, on March 4, 1gor. 

On September 2, 1901, the Vice-President made a 
speech of unusual importance at the Minnesota State 
Fair, at Minneapolis. Its fine ethical spirit and its direct, 
honest, political recommendations attracted wide attention 
and approval. It wasa decided stand for governmental 
oversight, and, if necessary, control of great business cor- 
porations or trusts, and for frankness and honesty in inter- 
national intercourse, as aids to ‘‘that self-respecting 
peace, the attainment of which is, and must ever be, the 
prime aim of a self-governing people.’’ Roosevelt advo- 
cated the maintenance of the Munroe Doctrine, and, in 
regard to the conditions in the Philippines, said, ‘‘ We 
are not trying to subjugate a people, —we are trying to 
develop them, and make them a law-abiding, industrious, 
and educated people, and, we hope, ultimately, a self- 
governing people.’’ Four days after this significant dec- 
laration of national policy, Mr. Roosevelt was summoned 
to Buffalo by the shooting of the President. 

When Mr. McKinley’s recovery was declared to be 
almost certain, the Vice-President left Buffalo, on the 
11th, to join his family in the Adirondacks. But on the 
13th, messages were sent post haste after him. From 
the depths of the woods he came back, on foot, by buck- 
board, and by special train, hastening to meet this sudden 
and tremendous crisis in his own, and in the nation’s life. 
Theodore Roosevelt reached Buffalo the morning of the 
14th, a few hours after McKinley had passed away, and he 
at once took the oath of office as President of the United 
States. When Secretary Root made the customary formal 
request that the oath might be administered, Mr. Roosevelt 
made this answer, ‘‘I shall take the oath at once in re- 
sponse to your request: and in this hour of deep and 
terrible national bereavement, I wish to state that it shall 
be my aim to continue absolutely unbroken the policy of 
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President McKinley for the peace and prosperity of our 
beloved country.’’ In this intention Mr. Roosevelt has 
persisted, to the utmost degree permitted by the varying 
temperaments of the two men. 

Theodore Roosevelt came to his great office in the 
most sad and tragic way in which it could be reached: 
the unexpected way through a terrible national calamity. 
He found the country, however, more free of party strife 
than it had been at any period since the time of Munroe, 
perhaps since that of Washington, and he inspired public 
confidence from the beginning by his wise and conserva- 
tive attitude. An accurate barometer of the general state 
of mind was the extraordinary steadiness of the stock- 
market. ‘The entire McKinley cabinet was retained, and 
the business of government went on without a break. 

The first message of the new chief executive was 
anxiously awaited, and was received with general satis- 
faction. ‘The policy indicated was, in accordance with 
Mr. Roosevelt’s earlier statement, as closely as possible 
that of his predecessor in office; and the sections on the 
trusts, the currency question and the Isthmian Canal were 
especially vigorous and characteristic. The President’s 
first Cabinet appointment, made in December, was that 
of Governor Leslie M. Shaw of Iowa to succeed Mr. 
Gage who retired in January from the treasury portfolio. 
Roosevelt’s fairness of mind and freedom from political 
bigotry was early instanced by the appointment of an able 
Alabama Democrat, Jones, as Federal Judge. He early 
took a decided stand in favor of aid for Cuba, and the 
people have since come splendidly to his support. 

The first year of the Roosevelt administration was one 
full of activities. The visit of Prince Henry of Prussia 
was of especial interest and importance: the President’s 
state dinner to him at the White House was given Feb- 
ruary 24, 1902. In the spring Secretary Long retired 
from the Navy Department, and the President appointed 
W. H. Moody of Massachusetts, in his place. A visit was 
paid in April to the Exposition at Charleston, S.C. The 
frightful Martinique catastrophe in May, 1902, caused 
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Roosevelt to take characteristically swift measures for 
the relief of the sufferers. ‘‘Red tape’’ was cut most 
effectively, a cruiser with stores was despatched at short 
notice, and Congress was promptly called upon for an 
appropriation of $500,000. 

In June, 1902, the President attended the West Point 
Centennial, and went to Cambridge to receive the degree 
of LL.D. from Harvard :—the same degree had already 
been conferred upon him by Yale the previous October. 
His Fourth of July speech at Pittsburg contained his 
statement that reciprocity with Cuba was coming ‘‘as 
sure as fate.’’ In the latter part of the summer of 1902, 
Roosevelt visited all the New England States, speaking 
in a great number of towns and cities. On September 3, 
as he was driving out of Pittsfield, Mass., his carriage 
was struck by an electric car. His Secret-Service guard, 
William Craig, was killed, but the President fortunately 
escaped with slight bruises, as did Governor Crane of 
Massachusetts, and Secretary Cortelyou who were with 
him. 

Theodore Roosevelt, the twenty-sixth President of the 
United States, is practically the only American of recent 
times who, from his youth up, has given himself almost 
wholly to public service. He has made it a career: all 
his life he has been in preparation for the great office to 
which he has come. Yet in his training for the Presi- 
dency he has done many things outside of politics and 
notable in themselves : his reputation as a literary man is 
of a high order; asa soldier he won a real fame; he isa 
sportsman of the finest, truest type. An unswerving 
believer in American institutions, his temperament is in 
keeping with the active era in which he lives and works. 


ATTLE OF SAN JUAN. fee 
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RIOR to the commencement of the battle of 
San Juan General J. Ford Kent had about 
4000 men in three brigades. On the after- 
noon of June 30th he moved Pearson’s and 
Wikoff’s brigades forward about two miles 
on the Santiago road. Here the troops 
bivouacked, Hawkins’s brigade remaining 
slightly in the rear of corps headquarters. 
On July ist at 7 A. M., Kent rode forward 

to the hill where Captain Grimes’s battery was in position, 

having previously given the necessary orders for Hawkins’s 
brigade to move early, to be followed in turn by Wikoff and 

Pearson. Shortly after Grimes’s battery opened fire about 250 

yards from El Pozo sugar-house, and the enemy’s artillery re- 

plied. Kent allowed the dismounted cavalry the right of way, 
but they moved up very slowly. General Hawkins went for- 
ward to observe the enemy’s position from the front. When 

Kent rode forward the fire of the enemy’s sharpshooters 

was distinctly felt. Crossing the main ford of the San Juan 

river he joined General Hawkins, and observed the enemy’s 
position in advance of the ford. General Hawkins deemed 
it possible to turn the enemy’s right at Fort San Juan; but 
later, under the heavy fire, this was found impracticable for 

Hawkins’s brigade, yet it was accomplished by the Third Bri- 

gade coming up later. Kent returning directed Hawkins’s bri- 

gade to move alongside the cavalry, which was halted. ‘They 
were already suffering losses caused by a balloon near by at- 
tracting fire and disclosing their position. 

The enemy’s infantry fire, steadily increasing in intensity, 
now came from all directions, not only from the front and the 
dense tropical thickets on the flanks, but also from sharpshoot- 
ers posted in trees in the rear, and from shrapnel apparently 
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aimed at the balloon. A trail or narrow way was discovered 
from the balloon a short distance back, leading to the left, 
to a ford lower down the stream. By it the Seventy-first 
New York regiment and Hawkins’s brigade made their way. 
This would have speedily delivered them in their proper 
place on the left of their brigade, but under the galling fire 
of the enemy the leading battalion of this regiment was 
thrown into confusion and recoiled in disorder on the troops 
in rear. At this critical moment the staff officers practically 
formed a cordon behind the panic-stricken men and urged 
them to again go forward. Finally they were ordered to lie 
down in the thicket and clear the way for others of their own 
regiment who were coming up behind. This many of them 
did, and the second and third battalions came forward in 
better order and moved along the road toward the fort. 

An officer ran back waving his hat to hurry forward the 
Third Brigade. Owing to the congested condition of the road, 
the progress of the narrow columns was, however, painfully 
slow. ‘Ihe head of Wikoff’s brigade reached the forks at 
12.20 P. M., and hurried to the left and stepped over the pros- 
trate forms of the Seventy-first. This heroic brigade (con- 
sisting of the Thirteenth, Ninth and Twenty-fourth United 
States Infantry) speedily crossed the stream and were quickly 
deployed to the left of the lower ford. 

The Third Brigade, in crossing the ford, lost in the brief 
space of ten minutes its gallant commander, Colonel Wikoff, 
who was killed, and then the next two ranking officers, who 
were wounded. Yet in spite of these disasters the brave soldiers 
made their formations without hesitation, under a stinging 
fire. ‘The companies moved sometimes singly and sometimes 
in battalions, rushing through the jungle, across the stream 
waist-deep, and over the wide ascent, thickly set with barbed- 
wire entanglements. 

The Second Brigade, commanded by Colonel E. P. Pearson, 
deserves not less credit for its courage and soldierly conduct. 
The Tenth and Second Infantry, soon arriving at the forks, 
were deflected to the left to follow the Third Brigade, 
while the T'wenty-first was directed along the main road to 
support Hawkins. Crossing the lower ford a few minutes 
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later, the Tenth and Second moved forward in column and 
good order toward a green knoll as the objective on the left. 
Approaching the knoll, the regiments deployed, passed over 
it, and ascended the high ridge beyond, driving back the 
enemy in the direction of his trenches. 

Prior to this advance of the Second Brigade, the Third, 
connecting with Hawkins’s gallant troops on the right, had 
moved toward Fort San Juan, sweeping through a zone of 
most destructive fire, scaling a steep and difficult hill, and 
assisting in capturing the enemy’s strong position, Fort San 
Juan, ati.30P.mM. “This crest was about 125 feet above the gen- 
eral level, and was defended by deep trenches and a loopholed 
brick fort, surrounded by barbed-wire entanglements. The 
capture of the hill was due to the Sixth, Ninth, Thirteenth, 
Sixteenth and Twenty-fourth regiments of infantry. The 
Thirteenth Infantry captured the enemy’s colors waving over 
the fort, but unfortunately destroyed them, distributing the 
fragments among the men, because, as it was asserted, “‘ it was 
a bad omen,’’ two or three men having been shot while assist- 
ing the captor. The greatest credit is due to the officers who 
directed the formation of their troops, unavoidably intermixed 
in the dense thicket, and made the desperate rush for the dis- 
tant and strongly-defended crest. 

The Spaniards in and around Fort San Juan were astounded 
at the daring of the Americans in forcing their way up the 
hill in spite of the natural and artificial difficulties, and the 
terrible fire of the defenders. Driven from their guns they 
were compelled to retreat, though reinforcements were brought 
to their aid by General Linares, the commander of Santiago. 
This brave officer was wounded in the right arm, while urg- 
ing on his troops. The Spaniards retired in order, and re- 
tained positions only a few hundred yards distant. During 
the next night they made determined efforts to retake the hill, 
but in vain, though the frequent alarms severely tried the en- 
durance of its captors. 

General Wheeler had ordered the position to be entrenched, 
but on account of the rocky ground this was difficult. Sev- 
etal of the officers believed that the line was too far advanced 
for the exhausted men to be properly supplied, and urged that 
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they be withdrawn to a strong position some distance back. 
Though General Kent agreed in this view, General Wheeler 
disapproved it, and when a council of war was held two days 
later four out of the five generals voted to remain. ‘The situa- 
tion was, indeed, critical. ‘The base of supplies was at Sib- 
oney, seven miles off; the line of communication being a 
narrow road, hardly suitable at the best for wagons, and liable 
to be rendered impassable by the heavy rains. ‘The climate 
was sickly, and told severely on the exhausted, ill-supplied 
soldiers. There was also fear that a storm might drive the 
vessels with stores out to sea, leaving the army destitute. 
‘There was also information that General Pasedo, with 8,000 
reinforcements, was on his way to Santiago. Yet under these 
adverse circumstances General Shafter, who had himself been 
ill, wisely decided to maintain the positions taken, and thus 
assured the speedy capture of Santiago. 


GENERAL WHEELER’S REPORT. 


After the engagements of June 24th I pushed forward my 
command through the valley, Lawton’s and Kent’s commands 
occupying the hills in the vicinity of that place. After two 
days’ rest Lawton was ordered forward, and on the night of June 
30th instructions were given by Major-General Shafter to this 
officer to attack Caney, while the cavalry division and Kent’s 
division were ordered to move forward on the regular Santiago 
roads. The movement commenced on the morning of July rst. 
The cavalry division advanced and formed its line with its left 
near the Santiago road, while Kent’s division formed its line with 
the right joining the left of the cavalry division. 

Colonel McClernand, of General Shafter’s staff, directed me 
to give instructions to General Kent, which I complied with in 
person, at the same time personally directing General Sumner to 
move forward. The men were all compelled to wade the San 
Juan River to get into line. This was done under very heavy 
fire of both infantry and artillery. Our balloon, having been sent 
up right by the main road, was made a mark of by the enemy. It 
was evident that we were as much under fire in forming the 
line as we would be by an advance, and I therefore pressed 
the command forward from the opening under which it was 
formed. It emerged into open space in full view of the enemy, 
who occupied breastworks and batteries on the crest of the 
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hill which overlooks Santiago, officers and men falling at every 
step. 

The troops advanced gallantly, soon reached the foot of the 
hill and ascended, driving the enemy from their works and 
occupying them on the crest of the hill. To accomplish this 
required courage and determination on the part of the officers 
and men of a high order, and the losses were very severe. ‘Too 
much credit cannot be given to General Sumner and General 
Kent and their gallant brigade commanders, Colonel Wood and 
Colonel Carroll of the cavalry; General Hamilton S. Hawkins, 
commanding First Brigade, Kent’s division, and Colonel Pearson, 
commanding Second Brigade. Colonel Carroll and Major Wes- 
sels were both wounded during the charge, but Major Wessels 
was enabled to return and resume command. Colonel Wikoff, 
commanding Kent’s Third Brigade, was killed at 12.10; Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Worth took command, and was wounded at 
12.15; Ljieutenant-Colonel Liscum then took command, and 
was wounded at 12.20, and the command then devolved upon 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ewers, Ninth Infantry. 

Upon reaching the crest I ordered breastworks to be con- 
structed, and sent to the rear for shovels, picks, spades and 
axes. The enemy’s retreat from the bridge was precipitate, but 
our men were so thoroughly exhausted that it was impossible 
for them to follow. Their shoes were soaked with water by 
wading the San Juan River, they had become drenched with 
rain, and when they reached the crest they were absolutely 
unable to proceed farther. Notwithstanding this condition these 
exhausted men labored during the night to erect breastworks, 
furnish details to bury the dead and carry the wounded back in 
improvised litters. I sent word along the line that reinforce- 
ments would reach us, and that Lawton would join our right, 
and that General Bates would come up and strengthen our left. 

After reaching the crest of the ridge General Kent sent the 
Thirteenth Regulars to assist in strengthening our right. At 
midnight General Bates reported, and I placed him in a strong 
position on the left of our line. General Lawton had attempted 
to join us from Caney, but when very near our lines he was fired 
upon by the Spaniards and turned back, but joined us next day 
at noon by a circuitous route.—JOSEPH WHEELER. 


HEN Commodore Dewey de- § 
stroyed the Spanish fleet in } 
Manila Bay, although his &« 
ships could also have destroyed the city, he had 

not men enough to take possession of it. He was obliged to 

wait for soldiers, guns and supplies. The Filipino insurgents 
forced back the Spaniards into Manila, but were not able to 
take the city. They were allowed by Admiral Dewey to oc- 
cupy the territory around it. In the interval of waiting for 
an American army, there grew up a strong distrust of Aguin- 
aldo, the self-appointed dictator of the Philippines. The 

American officers were instructed not to recognize the republic 

which he proclaimed. 

On May 16, 1898, General Wesley Merritt was assigned to 
the command of the Department of the Pacific, with tempo- 
rary headquarters at San Francisco. Here the volunteers from 
the Western States were to be assembled, equipped and drilled 
for the new and strange campaign in tropical islands. But 
General Merritt when appointed to lead the expedition to the 
Philippines had insisted on a force of 20,000 men, with a due 
proportion of regulars. ‘The first expedition of about 2500 
men sailed on May 25th, under the command of General 
Thomas M. Anderson; the second, under General Francis V. 
Greene, sailed on June 15th; the third, under General Arthur 
MacArthur, on June 27th. General Merritt himself sailed on 
June 29th, with four regular batteries of artillery and the 
Astor battery, furnished by John Jacob Astor, and composed 
of young men of wealth and education. Other expeditions 
followed at later dates, when transports were obtained. 

It had been reported to Washington that Admiral Camara’s 


' fleet, which sailed from Spain through the Mediterranean to 
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Port Said at the entrance of the Suez Canal, was destined for 
the Philippines. ‘The voyage of General Merritt’s transports 
became a race to reach Manila before the new Spanish fleet. 
They reached Honolulu July 7th and took on coal. ‘The 
‘*Newport,” with General Merritt on board, steamed ahead at 
high speed and entered Manila Bay on July 25th. As the 
city came in view foreign warships were seen in front with 
the American fleet closer blockading the city. The new arri- 
val was greeted with salutes and cheers. The rainy season 
had set in, and caused considerable difficulty in disembarking 
the troops and unloading the supplies. Native boats, built 
high at both ends, were used as lighters and proved hard to 
manage. ‘T‘hen the life-boats of the transports and cutters of 
the warships were brought into service. Strung together they 
were towed three miles up to the breakers by some small gun- 
boats taken from the Spaniards, after which they had to 
struggle through the heavy surf. 

Manila had now been blockaded by Admiral Dewey three 
months. General Anderson, who had arrived first with land 
forces, had his headquarters at Cavite, and General Greene 
was encamped nearer Manila. General MacArthur had not 
yet arrived, and the artillery brought by the ‘‘ Newport” was 
assigned to General Greene. The Spanish line of defence 
completely encircled the city. It passed through many swamps 
and rice-fields. -The Filipinos, under Aguinaldo, numbered 
12,000 men, well supplied with arms. ‘They had camps and 
trenches opposed to the Spaniards at various points, and in 
some places between the American and the Spanish lines. 
The uncertainty of Aguinaldo’s attitude and intentions had 
increased, as he avoided direct consultations and sent friendly 
messages through subordinates but furnished very little assist- 
ance. At last he protested against the landing of American 
troops in places conquered by his troops without previous 
notice to his government. General Merritt, therefore, avoided 
allcommunication with him, as tending to produce embarrass- 
ment in the military operations. 

It was expected that the city of Manila would be sur- 
rendered as soon as its situation was seen to be hopeless. But 
the strong feeling of honor which dominates Spanish soldiers 
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inspired them still to hold out. General Merritt’s troops 
being outnumbered by both the Spanish and the Filipinos, 
he thought it best to await the arrival of General MacArthur’s 
reinforcements. Admiral Dewey was unwilling to bombard 
the town, as he had no armored ships in his squadron, and the 
heavy guns in front of the city walls could do great damage. 
The Spaniards were inclined to surrender to the Americans 
rather than to the insurgents, and the latter, though eager to 
gain the city, were unwilling to offend the Americans, from 
whom they still hoped to secure recognition. In order that 
the American lines might be brought nearer the city, Aguin- 
aldo was requested to withdraw the insurgent force from be- 
tween General Greene’s brigade and the Spanish lines. When 
this request was complied with, somewhat reluctantly, the 
insurgent trenches were occupied by the Americans, and a 
new line constructed 100 yards beyond. The Americans thus 
commanded all the roads in their front. 

The Spanish defences began at Fort San Antonio near 
the beach and extended eastward by three-quarters of a mile 
to a blockhouse, which flanked General Greene’s position. A 
strong force of infantry, with sufficient artillery, held this 
line. ‘The forward movement of the Americans, in spite of 
the rain and mud, roused the Spaniards to make a fierce at- 
tack with both artillery and infantry on the night of July 31st. 
The night was terribly stormy, but the small force of infantry 
and artillery in the trenches maintained themselves until re- 
inforcements arrived. ‘The attack continued for an hour and 
a half longer. The Tenth Pennsylvania regiment, commanded 
by the gallant Colonel H. S. Hawkins, was the most exposed, 
as it held the right of the intrenchments. Though the firing 
was heavy on both sides and a vast amount of ammunition 
was expended, the American loss was only ten killed and 
thirty-five wounded. ‘The smallness of casualties was prob- 
ably due to the darkness and the rain. The Spaniards renewed 
these attacks every night for a week, causing a further loss of 
five men killed. As the trenches were kept half filled with water 
by the steady rains, those who labored in their construction 
suffered severely. The cruiser ‘‘ Raleigh’’ was ready to assist 
the troops if they should be in danger of being driven from 
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the trenches, but it was considered advisable not to attack the 
Spanish fort lest a general engagement should be precipitated. 

On July 31st General MacArthur’s brigade arrived and 
was landed as quickly as possible. There were now about 
8500 men in position for attack, with General Anderson in 
command. On August 7th Admiral Dewey and General Mer- 
ritt notified the Spanish Governor, General Jaudenes, that the 
city might be bombarded after forty-eight hours or earlier if 
the Spanish firing on the trenches was continued. The notice 
had the desired effect. T'wo days later a formal demand was 
made for the surrender of the city, but the Governor-General 
replied that he could not yield the place without consulting 
the government at Madrid, which would require time. But 
the Americans were unwilling to expose their forces longer 
to the unhealthy conditions of the trenches. 

The time had come for the final attack, yet the Americans 
were desirous to spare the city the horrors of an actual bom- 
bardment. It was, therefore, agreed by Admiral Dewey and 
General Merritt, that the naval forces should first try to dis- 
mount the guns on Fort San Antonio and level the Spanish 
works; then the flagship should demand the surrender; if 
this was not granted, the ships should still forbear to shell the 
town, until the army had made its attempt at capture. At 
g A.M. on August 13th, Dewey’s fleet steamed slowly from 
Cavite towards Manila, and at 9.40 the ‘‘Olympia”’ discharged 
two shells at the Malate fort. No reply being made, the 
‘‘Olympia,” “‘Raleigh’’ and “ Petrel” opened a hot fire on 
the Spanish intrenchments and fort. Before the firing had 
ceased, some of General Greene’s troops on the left of the 
American line advanced from their trenches and moved along 
the beach. ‘They were partly protected by a steady fire from 
another column, moving further inland. ‘They swam or 
waded through the creek in front of the fort, and entered the 
enclosure only to find it deserted. ‘The other column also 
' found the trenches deserted. The Colorado regiment, who 
were the first to enter the fort, lowered the Spanish flag, and 
raised the stars and stripes. ‘They were soon joined by the 
First California Regiment. The Kighteenth Regular Infantry 
in moving towards the abandoned trenches flanking the fort, 
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were assailed by a sharp fire from the woods to the right. The 
smokeless powder used by the Spaniards, made it difficult to 
locate their exact position. After volleys were discharged 
towards the woods, the regulars gained the trenches by rush- 
ing forward. ‘The Third Artillery then occupied the trenches 
on the extreme right. 

The Colorado and California troops next moved towards 
Fort Malate, but were met by a strong fire from the road 
leading from Malate to Singalon. This was soon subdued, 
and the Americans already engaged, proceeded by the Calle 
Real, while the Nebraska troops marched by the beach. Hav- 
ing passed through Malate, they were annoyed by a straggling 
fire, and reached the defences nearest to the walled city about 
I P.M. Here they found a white flag displayed, and were in- 
formed that negotiations for surrender were in progress. At 
the Paco road General Greene had met about 1,000 Spaniards, 
who were probably those that had annoyed the Americans 
marching through Malate. ‘They now surrendered and were 
ordered inside the city. The Filipino insurgents then came 
up to the walls of the city, expecting to be allowed to enter 
and raise their flag. As they continued to use their arms 
against the Spaniards on the city wall, the latter sometimes 
returned their fire. The Americans therefore were obliged to 
restrain the insurgents by force. 

General MacArthur’s troops occupied the right of the 
American line. Before the naval attack had ceased, the Astor 
battery engaged in a sharp conflict with an opposing battery, 
and a Utah battery assailed the block-house without evoking 
ateply. When it was reported that Fort Malate had been 
captured, the abandoned block-house was entered and the 
American flag raised. Precautions were taken against a for- 
ward movement of the Filipinos. MacArthur’s brigade ad- 
vanced by the Pasay road and encountered a scattering fire, 
similar to that which annoyed Greene’s advance. The prin- 
cipal opposition was at a block-house in the village of Singa- 
lon, which was held by a strong detachment. Some Ameri- 
cans had pushed forward within eighty yards before they were 
obliged to retire. Others sheltered themselves behind the 
village church and stone walls, while still directing their fire 
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on the block-house. Finally the brave Spaniards gave up the 
fight, after an engagement of an hour anda half. This was 
the last stand of the enemy. MacArthur’s troops marched 
through Paco and entered the city of Manila. The American 
loss during the day was 6 killed and 43 wounded, but there 
had already been 14 killed and 60 wounded in the trenches. 

While the army was advancing on the city, M. Andre, the 
Belgian consul, was sent by the Captain General to notify 
Admiral Dewey of his willingness to surrender. Representa- 
tives of the army and navy arranged the terms and the white 
flag was raised on the city walls. General Merritt, who had 
kept his headquarters on the “ Newport’? so as to be in close 
correspondence with Admiral Dewey, then went on shore and 
made his headquarters at the Governor-General’s palace. No 
American soldiers had yet entered the walled city, which was 
swarming with Spanish troops, coming in from the trenches 
to deposit their arms. ‘There was no disorder, but perfect 
civility towards the Americans. The Second Oregon regi- 
ment, who came by sea from Cavite to act as provost guard, 
arrived after 5 p.M. ‘Then the Spanish colors were hauled 
down, the American flag raised and saluted. 

The Filipinos were greatly disappointed that the city was 
not turned over to them, and the Spaniards had been afraid 
of a general massacre if this were done. Aguinaldo had pos- 
session of the water-works, and for a week refused to allow 
water to flow into the city. After considerable trouble the 
Filipinos yielded to a show of force. General Merritt issued 
a proclamation to the people of the Philippines, declaring 
the intention of the United States to protect them. ‘Three 
days later a cablegram was received announcing that the 
protocol had been signed and that the President had ordered 
a cessation of hostilities. 


a the year 1875 there came from the press 
a volume which was the result of years of 
study and earnest meditation on the part of 
a spiritual-minded, highly-gifted woman, born 
and reared in the religious atmosphere of New 
England. ‘The volume was called ‘‘ Science 
and Health, with Key to the Scriptures,’’ and 
its author was Mary Baker G. Eddy, the recognized leader 
of the most remarkable religious movement of modern 
times. 

Mrs. Eddy was born in Sanbornton Bridge, now Tilton, 
N. H., about eighty years ago. She is of English and 
Scotch ancestry. ‘Ihe Bakers were well-to-do and well- 
educated people. Mrs. Eddy’s brother, Albert Baker, one 
of the most thorough scholars ever graduated from Dart- 
mouth College, received the Congressional nomination by 
a very large majority, but died before the election: a 
sister and another brother were talented to a degree above 
the ordinary. Mrs. Eddy herself was a very attractive 
girl, designated by the pastor of the Orthodox Church, 
of which she was a member, as possessed, even in her 
eatliest years, of superior ability, purity, depth and 
independence of thought. 

The principles of the doctrine of metaphysical healing 
with which Mrs. Eddy is identified were formulated in 
1866, though ‘‘ Science and Health’’ was not published 
until nine years afterward. Christian Science is a reli- 
gious system which proposes to work out the salvation of 
mottals through the application of scientific rules of right 
based upon Christ’s teaching. In 1879 she founded the 
first Christian Science Church, and two years later she 
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opened a school for the teaching of Christian Science, 
called the Massachusetts Metaphysical College. Here she 
gave personal instruction to over four thousand students. 
In 1883 Mrs. Eddy founded the Christian Science Journal, 
the first denominational periodical, and became its editor. 
The growth of the Mother Church, The First Church of 
Christ, Scientist, in Boston, organized in 1879, with twenty- 
six members, and having on its rolls in 1902 over twenty- 
two thousand is but typical of the rapid increase in the 
denomination. The number of organized churches and 
societies in 1902 is nearly seven hundred. A fact worth 
mentioning in this connection is that an unwritten law 
exists among the Christian Scientists that no church edi- 
fice shall be dedicated until it is fully paid for. Many 
beautiful and costly buildings have been erected, notable 
among them being the Mother Church in Boston, the 
Second Church of Christ, Scientist, in New York, and the 
three Chicago churches. The directory of practitioners, 
includes the names of persons in Mexico, Australia, the 
Bahamas, China, France, Hawaii, Italy, the Philippine 
Islands, and Switzerland, in addition to England, Scot- 
land, and Germany. ‘The Christian Science Journal has 
now been supplemented by the Christian Science Sen- 
tinel, a weekly paper, and the Christian Science Quarterly, 
which contains the Sunday lesson sermons used in all the 
churches. 

‘“ Science and Health’’ was written while Mrs. Eddy 
was living in Lynn, Mass. Later she removed to Boston, 
where she remained until 1889. Since that time her 
residence has been in her native state, just outside of 
Concord, N. H. Her beautiful home, well-named Pleasant 
View, has several times been thrown open to her followers, 
the most notable occasion being in June, 1901, when she 
received about three thousand visitors. 


by Boers who had left Cape Colony and, 
after a sojourn in Natal, had established an 
independent government in the wild interior, 
and subdued the fierce native tribes. ‘The 
republic was recognized by the English government in 
1852. In 1877, however, it was formally annexed to the 
British Empire. But in 1880 the Boers rose in rebellion ; 
after the battles at Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill, dis- 
astrous to the British arms, articles of peace were signed 
in March, 1881, by which self-government was restored 
to the Transvaal, while England retained a suzerainty in 
regard to foreign policy. In 1884 a second convention 
was made; the Transvaal became the South African 
Republic, and the English suzerainty was withdrawn, al- 
though certain treaties might still be vetoed by the 
British government. 

But there was constant friction between the Boers and 
the Uitlanders, as the foreigners were called. ‘There 
were a great number of these, drawn to the Transvaal by 
the wealth of the country, and seeking the franchise and 
a large power in the government. ‘The crisis was precipi- 
tated by the Jameson Raids in ’95—’96, and the contem- 
porary uprising in Johannesburg. ‘The raiders were 
captured in their attempt at invasion and turned over 
to England for trial; the Johannesburg revolt was 
promptly suppressed by the government. But the Boers 
began preparations for the war they saw to be inevitable. 
The British right of suzerainty was asserted anew by 
Mr. Chamberlain, and in 1898 there was a renewal of 
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the agitation among the Uitlanders in regard to the 
franchise and other matters of controversy. Discussion 
of the troubles between the two governments proved 
futile, and the first act of war took place October 11, 1899, 
in the ‘‘commandeering’’ of a train at Harrismith. 
General Piet Joubert, the Vice-President of the Republic, 
and a very able officer, commanded the Boers in Natal, 
while the English were under General Buller. The 
Orange Free State joined the Transvaal in its struggle, 
and the President, Steyn, was most active in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

Mafeking was promptly besieged by General Cronje, 
and General White was soon shut up in Ladysmith by 
Joubert’s effective campaign. The English troops suf- 
fered severely in the battles of Belmont and Graspan; and 
Modder River, fought on November 28, was called by 
Lord Methuen, the British commander, one of the hardest 
and most trying encounters in the annals of the British 
army. His reverses at Magersfontein, a few days later, 
obliged the English general to retreat; the marksmanship 
of the Boers, their persistive courage, and their thorough 
knowledge of the country made them, in spite of their 
small numbers, very dangerous antagonists. General 
Buller advanced, on December 16, upon the Boer position 
at Colenso. But he lost nearly all his artillery and was 
forced back with heavy losses. Spion Kop, fought soon 
afterward, was also an English reverse. "he two repub- 
lics were able to put into the field about seventy thousand 
men in all, while the English forces numbered two hun- 
dred thousand in the first stages of the war, and were 
increased later. 

Lord Roberts, with Lord Kitchener, took command in 
person on January 10, 1900, and at once began the inva- 
sion of the Free State and active operations against 
Cronje. In February, after several days of fierce fighting 
near Paardeberg, the Boer general was forced to surrender. 
He was deported to St. Helena. After this event, and the 
occupation of Bloemfontein, the capital of the Free State, 
President Kruger, after a conference with President Steyn, 
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sent a circular note to the United States and to European 
powers asking their mediation on the basis of the preser- 
vation of the two republics. The United States was the 
only one to address the English government on the sub- 
ject. Lord Salisbury replied that no proposals of media- 
tion by foreign powers would be considered. 

Ladysmith was finally relieved by General Buller on 
the first of March, 1900. In May of that year the capital 
of the Republic, Pretoria, was occupied by English troops, 
and on September 1, the Republic was declared formally 
annexed to Great Britain as the Transvaal Colony. ‘The 
Boers, however, refused to acknowledge the annexation, 
as they were still in military occupation of a large part 
of the country. President Kruger went to Europe in 
November, 1900, to seek intervention; but he did not 
meet with success. 

The famous General Joubert had died in the preceding 
March, and had been succeeded as Vice-President by 
Schalk Burger, and as Commandant-General by Botha. 
The latter, with his shrewd and active subordinates, 
DeWet and Delarey, baffled Roberts and Kitchener con- 
stantly. Lord Roberts returned to England early in 
January, of 1901, leaving the campaign entirely in the 
hands of his lieutenant, who settled down to reduce the 
Boers by sheer force of numbers, and the severity of war. 
During the spring of 1901 some discussion of peace condi- 
tions was held, but it came to nothing. Meanwhile, the 
slender Boer forces, then scarcely more than eight thou- 
sand men, were conducting a startlingly effective guerilla 
warfare. General Christian DeWet was especially promi- 
nent and successful in this. Lord Kitchener’s methods 
grew increasingly drastic; but his peace proposals, which 
were repudiated by Mr. Chamberlain, were excellent, and 
might well have brought the bitter struggle to a close at 
this time. Ihe Boer population had become, by the end 
of rgo01, so terribly reduced, that there was scarcely any 
army left, while the British forces were rapidly going 
above the two hundred and fifty thousand mark. Yet 
there was no cessation of hostilities: the detached bands 
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of the Boers continued to appear where least expected, 
and brief encounters were constantly taking place. 

At the end of January, 1902, the Dutch government, 
through Dr. Kuyper, the Prime Minister of Holland, made 
proposals to England looking toward a plan by which 
peace negotiations could be undertaken, but they were 
rejected. About the same time, Kitchener was making 
an extraordinary effort to capture De Wet and his force. 
The Boer leaders escaped, though with difficulty and loss, 
from an inclosing parallelogram composed of twenty-three 
British columns. On March 7, General Delarey delivered 
a startling blow by a sudden attack which resulted in the 
capture of General Methuen, the senior British officer in 
South Africa, next to Lord Kitchener. No less credi- 
table than the strategic skill shown in the capture, was 
Delarey’s courteous treatment of Methuen, and the early 
release accorded him. 

The next two months were chiefly taken up with 
negotiations for peace, which prospered at last, and the 
terms were agreed upon in June, 1902. Absolute polit- 
ical independence the Boers did not receive ; but they had 
long recognized that to be an impossibility. Many vital 
points, however, they did obtain: particularly important 
was the matter of clemency to the Cape Colony men on 
which they resolutely insisted. The Boer prisoners, by 
the terms of the treaty, are being brought back, and the 
British government pays fifteen million dollars for restor- 
ing the devastated farms of the Transvaal and Orange 
Free States. In addition to this there will be advanced, 
if needed by the Boers, large sums of money, free of 
interest, for replenishing the herds. As to government, 
the Boers received full amnesty and political rights, with 
the promise, at the earliest possible time, of self-govern- 
ment for the Orange River Colony and the Transvaal, 
with the same status as Australia or Canada. ‘T‘he terms 
seemed to satisfy both of the parties. 


v° NTERING English political life in 1868 
a Radical Liberal, Joseph Chamberlain 
has, by a series of changes, become the 
most prominent leader of the pro- 
nounced Tories. Yet there has been a 
certain consistency in his aims through- 
out his brilliant career. Though he has 
parted company with some of the friends 

; of his youth, he clearly embodies Eng- 
lish edison and aspirations. His rise to power has not been 
due to family alliances nor to special advantage of education. 
It must be ascribed to force of character, intellectual endow- 
ment and persistent industry. Having first obtained wealth, 
he used its benefits in the public service, and has been abund- 
antly rewarded by the English people who willingly accept 
his leadership, and urge him onward. 

Joseph Chamberlain was born at Camberwell, in the city 
of London, July 8, 1836. His father had a shoe factory which 
had been started by his grandfather. But in 1854 he joined a 
firm in Birmingham engaged in the manufacture of wood- 
screws. Joseph was educated at the University College School, 
and gained prizes in various studies. At the age of sixteen 
he was called to assist in his father’s business, and soon after- 
wards removed to Birmingham. Here there was a general 
social, educational and political fermentation. Though busi- 
ness engrossed much of the young man’s time, he gave atten- 
tion also to political affairs. In the Birmingham and Edg- 
baston Debating Society his powers of self-expression were 
well trained. Birmingham, as a manufacturing city and 
stronghold of Dissenters, was conspicuous in the movement 
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for free education. In 1868 Chamberlain became chairman 
of the Birmingham Education League, whose aim was to 
secure secular education in the public schools, leaving reli- 
gious instruction to the various churches. Being chosen a 
member of the Town Council and the School Board, he advo- 
cated progressive, and what seemed to many, almost revolu- 
tionary measures. Among these was the opening of the pub- 
lic reference library and art gallery on Sunday. ‘The cele- 
brated King Edward VI. Grammar School, founded for the 
benefit of all the boys of the place, had in lapse of years be- 
come an exclusive training place of the rich. Chamberlain 
insisted on restoring its privileges to poor children. In spite 
of opposition to his proposed innovations, especially purely 
secular education in public schools, he was re-elected. Asa 
fair employer of labor he enjoyed a good reputation among 
the workingmen. 

In 1873 Chamberlain, now a Radical leader, was elected 
mayor of Birmingham and afterwards twice re-elected. He 
endeavored to conduct the city affairs as those of a large busi- 
ness corporation. The Town Council was induced by him to 
purchase the gas-works belonging to two private companies 
which had hitherto lighted the city. This property has since 
been valued at £2,000,000. The quality of gas furnished has 
been improved, and its price much diminished, yet the annual 
profits are about £40,000. Ina similar way the water-works 
of the city were purchased. Still further, a sewage farm of 
1,200 acres was purchased and fitted for its purpose at a cost 
of £400,000. ‘The sale of produce from this farm now yields 
a yearly income of £25,000. During Chamberlain’s adminis- 
tration the slum district of Birmingham was bought up by the 
city and a splendid street laid out on its site. ‘The twenty- 
two years which he had spent in business had taught him 
how to make excellent bargains for his fellow-townsmen. 

Having accomplished so much in local affairs, Chamber- 
lain entered the broad field of national politics in 1874. He 
became the Radical candidate for Sheffield against Roebuck, 
a formidable Tory who has since sunk out of sight. Cham- 
berlain’s rallying cry was ‘‘ Free church, free land, free schools, 
free labor.’”? But he was badly defeated at the polls. In the 
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Fortnightly Review he then published an article entitled 
‘““The Next Page in the Liberal Programme,’’ which pre- 
dicted that the Liberals would in time come over to his 
Radical views. In 1876 his home popularity was proved by 
his being elected to Parliament from Birmingham without 
opposition. At once he took up the fight in behalf of compul- 
sory attendance at the free public schools. Another measure 
advocated by him was the Gothenburg system of regulating 
the liquor traffic,—a system similar to that since adopted in 
South Carolina, but placing the trade in the hands of the 
municipality instead of the State. This communistic plan 
was not approved by Parliament. In regard to foreign affairs 
Chamberlain, following the leadership of Gladstone, strongly 
opposed the Conservative government both on the Turkish 
question and on the South African problem. He has since 
veered completely around in regard to the latter, urging the 
extension of the British power and influence and threatening 
war on the stubborn Dutch Boers. Chamberlain as a prac- 
tical politician was the first to establish an organized ‘‘party 
machine’’ in English politics, and did it so effectively in 
Birmingham that in 1880 he and his Liberal colleagues were 
completely victorious. 

Gladstone then returned to power after a temporary re- 
tirement from politics, in which the Liberals mourned their 
lost leader. Chamberlain’s efficiency during the campaign was 
recognized by making him President of the Board of Trade. 
The rising statesman’s influence was felt in the Cabinet in 
opposition to the views of the Old Liberals. He showed con- 
siderable ability as an administrator and as a manager of 
legislation in Parliament. It was he that directed the passage 
of a bankruptcy bill, the married women’s property bill and 
the patents bill in 1883. ‘The latter made it easier for poor 
inventors to secure protection for their ingenuity. 

Chamberlain supported Gladstone’s foreign policy even 
when his colleague, John Bright, felt obliged to retire from 
the Cabinet on account of the bombardment of Alexandria. 
In regard to South Africa Chamberlain urged the necessity 
for Sir Charles Warren’s expedition which prevented the 
Boers from occupying Bechuanaland, but he agreed to the 
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London Convention of 1884, which acknowledged the internal 
independence of the Transvaal without mentioning the suzer- 
ainty of Great Britain, as had been done in the Convention 
of 1881, é 

During this period Chamberlain appeared to favor the as- 
pirations of the Irish Home-Rulers. All measures brought 
forward for the relief of distress in Ireland received his sup- 
port. He considered the real Irish difficulty to be agrarian, 
and hoped that if the Land laws were modified, the cry for 
Home Rule would die out. But Parnell described Gladstone’s 
Land Bill as a miserable dole, and insisted on the Parliament- 
ary separation of Ireland from England. To this extreme 
remedy for admitted evils Chamberlain was unalterably op- 
posed. He wished to remove every just cause of grievance, but 
would go no further. To him the power of the mighty Em- 
pire was the surest guarantee of liberty. To grant legislative 
independence to Ireland would most probably result in a civil 
war. In the Cabinet Chamberlain opposed coercion as advo- 
cated by W. E. Forster, and urged the trial of conciliation. 
This new policy brought about what was called the Kilmain- 
ham ‘Treaty, by which Parnell was released from jail in 
Dublin, and agreed to co-operate with the Liberal party on 
measures of general reform in return for acceptable legisla- 
tion on the Irish land question. On account of this compro- 
mise Lord Cowper resigned as Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and Forster as the Chief Secretary. ‘They were succeeded by 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Lord Spencer. But before 
Cavendish had fairly entered on his duties, he and his Secre- 
tary Burke were assassinated by agents of the Irish National 
Invincibles, who had failed in similar designs against Forster. 
In spite of the reactionary feeling, produced by this crime, 
Lord Spencer and G. O. Trevelyan carried out the policy 
which had been agreed upon, and in a few months peace and 
order were restored in Ireland. 

In March, 1886, Gladstone announced his concession of 
Irish Home Rule. Chamberlain refused to accept this politi- 
cal innovation, and therefore resigned from the Cabinet. He 
insisted on the necessity of maintaining the legislative union 
of the three kingdoms. Before that withdrawal he had seemed 
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to have a fair prospect of becoming the leader of the Liberal 
party in the House of Commons on the retirement of Glad- 
stone. Under Lord Hartington and Chamberlain, a sufficient 
number of Liberal Unionists were drawn off to insure the 
defeat of Home Rule, and thus drive the Gladstonian Liberals 
from power. ‘The Conservatives came in under Lord Salis- 
bury, to whom the Liberal Unionists gave steady support on 
nearly all public questions, though they asked for no share in 
the offices. 

Chamberlain, however, was appointed Chief of the Commis- 
sion which met in Washington during President Cleveland’s 
first administration to settle the dispute between the United 
States and Canada about the Fisheries. —TShe Canadian commis- 
sioners were induced to relax the severe measures their country 
had adopted against American fishermen on condition that 
duties on Canadian fish products should be abandoned by the 
United States. The draft of the Treaty was signed at Wash- 
ington, but it did not obtain ratification by the Senate, which, 
being Republican, sought to embarrass President Cleveland. 
Yet the conference was practically successful, as it had ar- 
ranged a modus vivendt, which should remain in force until 
the treaty should be ratified. ‘This arrangement still con- 
tinues and has answered all the purposes for which it was 
concluded. Asan incidental consequence of his diplomatic 
visit to Washington, Chamberlain on November 15, 1888, 
married a daughter of Hon. W. C. Endicott, who was Secre- 
tary of War in President Cleveland’s Cabinet. 

When Lord Hartington succeeded to the peerage as the 
Duke of Devonshire, Chamberlain became the leader of the 
Liberal Unionists in the House of Commons. In the general 
election of 1892 his influence as a leader of English public 
opinion was very marked. For a time it seemed possible 
that when the Home Rule bill was disposed of, the Liberal 
Unionists might again join their former allies. But the di- 
vergence gradually increased, and in 1894, when Lord Rose- 
bery was in power for a brief period, Chamberlain openly 
declared that the gulf could not be bridged over. New issues 
were sought for, and a policy of social reform was outlined 
for the joint Unionist party. In this the coalition was but 
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following to some extent the path long since marked by 
Disraeli. 

The Liberals were overwhelmingly defeated, and in June, 
1895, a Coalition Ministry was formed under Lord Salisbury. 
Chamberlain was made Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
while Salisbury reserved the control of foreign affairs for him- 
self. Nevertheless the vast extent of Britain’s colonial pos- 
sessions has given Chamberlain abundant scope for his energy, 
and has made him conspicuons to the whole world. His ef- 
forts to develop commercial intercourse between Great Britain 
and her colonies exhibit his practical statesmanship. In 
regard to home affairs he succeeded in inducing the Conser- 
vatives to promote free public education. In the House of 
Commons in 1897 he advocated the Workman’s Compensation 
bill. His course has tended to win for the government the 
support of the working men who were long hostile to Tory 
rule. Chamberlain has sought by legislation to improve the 
every-day lot of the poor and to protect those who are unable 
to protect themselves. He is a Nonconformist, and may still 
desire to see the disestablishment of the Church of England, 
yet he has won the admiration and respect, if not the full con- 
fidence, of the inflexible believers in the union of Church and 
State. 

To the world at large Chamberlain now represents British 
Imperialism. - Having become convinced of the absolute 
necessity of maintaining an effective union between Great 
Britain and Ireland, he has gone further as Colonial Secretary 
and proclaims the chief duty of the British Government to be 
preserving the integrity, enlarging the extent, consolidating 
the strength and increasing the influence of the whole Empire. 
This is but a modernized version of the old Tory doctrine. 
Chamberlain has therefore completely reversed his original 
attitude in regard to foreign affairs. Lord Salisbury, who 
claims this department for himself, has lost some of his 
former vigor, and allows his colleague to indicate the proba- 
ble course of the Government in non-European affairs. 
Chamberlain is willing to grant to each of the several colo- 
nies abundant freedom of action in its local sphere, provided 
the relation to the whole Empire is not thereby impaired. 
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Like the most famous British statesmen, he is jealous for the 
rights of the individual Englishman in whatever part of the 
globe he may wander or settle. 

The difficulties with the Boers in the Transvaal are a 
legacy of past administrations. ‘The Dutch settlers in South 
Africa have never been reconciled to the transfer of Cape 
Colony to Great Britain, which took place as far back as 1814. 
They resist all efforts to Anglicize them, and in order to main- 
tain their primitive independence they have more than once 
or twice packed up their movable property and made an 
exodus into the savage wilderness. ‘The British rulers have 
followed them up with proclamations, annexing each new 
settlement on the plea of protecting the native tribes from 
their cruelty. Cecil Rhodes became the promoter of the 
the movement for the subjugation of all South Africa, and 
indeed all Eastern Africa as well, to the British dominions. 
In December, 1895, while he was Prime Minister of Cape 
Colony, Dr. Jameson, under his direction, made his abortive 
raid into the mining district of the Transvaal. At the time 
of the trial of the raiders in London Rhodes disclaimed direct 
knowledge of the affair and made some private explanations to 
Secretary Chamberlain. But when the storm of indignation 
had blown over, he admitted his full responsibility. His of- 
fence had been condoned by the British government as merely 
an outburst of patriotic zeal. 

Secretary Chamberlain then took the protection of the 
Outlanders in the Transvaal into his own hands. The Out- 
landers are mostly English-speaking folk who have gone to 
exploit the gold and diamond mines of South Africa. In 
Johannesburg they outnumber the Boers three to one. ‘They 
wish to regulate its affairs to suit their own convenience, 
to have the English language used in courts and schools, to 
have the railroad and dynamite monopolies abolished, and the 
conveniences of modern civilization introduced. ‘The Boers, 
still an agricultural people, exact heavy tribute from the un- 
welcome intruders, and, mindful of their own past sufferings, 
refuse to grant control of local affairs to those who are merely 
temporary residents, though owning perhaps nine-tenths of 
the wealth of the district. British subjects were required to 
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be residents for fifteen years before they could become natur: 
alized in the T‘ransvaal. Under pressure from Chamberlain, 
Kruger offered to have the term reduced to seven years, and 
made other concessions in regard to the Outlanders’ com- 
plaints. But he maintained that British suzerainty had been 
relinquished in the Convention made with him in London in 
1884. ‘This supremacy Chamberlain, acting for the British 
government, claimed more imperiously than ever, and re- 
jected consideration of Kruger’s concessions unless that was 
acknowledged in the first place. The autumn of 1899 wit- 
nessed the preparations for a serious struggle for the gold 
fields of the Rand. Lovers of peace had not abandoned 
all hope of having the dispute settled by arbitration or com- 
promise, until President Kruger, on October 16, issued an 
ultimatum, requiring the British troops to be withdrawn from 
the frontiers of the Transvaal within two days, and all rein- 
forcements sent to Cape Colony since June Ist to be sent 
elsewhere within reasonable time. When this demand was 
disregarded the Boer forces invaded Natal. In London war 
was gladly accepted in accordance with the decision of Joseph 
Chamberlain, who is stoutly supported by English public 
opinion. An army was sent to the Cape under Sir Red- 
vers Buller, who was later succeeded by Lord Roberts and 
Lord Kitchener. ‘The warfare, vigorously prosecuted by 
Mr. Chamberlain, continued till June, 1902, when peace 
was declared. 
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LORD SALISBURY 


WILLIAM CECIL was the 
founder of the fortunes of 
the house of Salisbury, 
though he did not attain to that title. He 
first rose into notice by attacking the papal 
supremacy, thus winning the favor of Henry 
VIII. By wariness in professed changes of 
religion he retained place in subsequent 
reigns, and for nearly thirty years was Lord High Treasurer 
of England under Queen Elizabeth. In 1571 he was created 
Baron Burghley. His son Robert succeeded to his power, 
and, in 1605, was made Earl of Salisbury by James I. 

Robert Arthur Talbot Gascoyne Cecil, third Marquis and 
eighth Earl of Salisbury, was born at the ancestral house of 
Hatfield on February 10, 1830. He was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church College, Oxford. He then traveled around 
the world, and visited the gold mines of California and Aus- 
tralia. Being a younger son he had no prospect of attaining 
the title, and having but aslight fortune, was compelled to 
seek work for a livelihood. He became a diligent writer in 
daily and weekly newspapers. Especially in the bold and 
slashing Saturday Review did he find the suitable field for 
his pungent comment on men and events, always upholding 
the traditions of the Tory party. 

Lord Robert Cecil entered Parliament, in 1853, as repre- 
sentative of the family borough of Stamford. For some years 
he was more distinguished for his sharp attacks on the Liberal 
policy than for any suggestions of improvement. On the 
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death of his elder brother, in 1865, he assumed the title of 
Viscount Cranborne. In the next year he was admitted to a 
place in Lord Derby’s ministry as Secretary of State for India. 
The quickness and thoroughness with which he mastered the 
official business of the position was a new revelation of liis 
ability. On the other hand, he refused to be trammeled by 
the opinions and judgment of those who had long experience 
of Indian affairs. Lord Northbrook resigned as Governor 
General of India rather than carry out the new and danger- 
ous policy, and Lord Lytton was appointed to put it into 
effect. The result was a massacre at Cabul and an Afghan 
war. 

In home affairs Lord Cranborne adhered so closely to Tory 
ideas that in 1867 he refused to follow Disraeli in his new 
departure of Parliamentary reform and extension of the fran- 
chise. Cranborne denounced Disraeli as an adventurer, but 
that astute leader said to his associates, ‘‘We must get Robert 
Cecil back at whatever cost.’ And in due time they did. 
The scheme of reform had been only a device to get into 
power with the hope of manceuvring so as to retain it. The 
Conservative party settled back into the old Tory ruts. Lord 
Cranborne went beyond all others in his abusive attacks upon 
Gladstone, and indulged in such variety of vituperative phrases 
as have seldom been equalled in the House of Commons. 

In April, 1868, Lord Cranborne succeeded to the peerage 
on the death of his father. When Disraeli formed his second 
administration in February, 1874, Lord Salisbury accepted 
the same post which he had previously held. Now admit- 
ting the ability of Disraeli to secure victory, Salisbury firmly 
adhered to him in spite of calumnies and rebuffs, and even 
imitated his manner. In 1876 Salisbury was despatched to 
Constantinople to assist in the conference which was expected 
to settle the disputes between Russia and Turkey. But 
General Ignatieff proved his superior in diplomacy, and the 
mission failed. War soon broke out, and after a more severe 
struggle than was anticipated was brought to a close by the 
Treaty of San Stefano. Against this treaty England pro- 
tested, and even threatened to make war. She called out her 
reserves, and an Anglo-Indian army appeared at Malta. 
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In May, 1878, Lord Salisbury succeeded Lord Derby as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. His intellectual power was dix 
played in his promptitude and thoroughness in mastering the 
business of the department. He also impressed his subord- 
inates by his passion for work. But on his predecessor in 
office he made a verbal onslaught, almost as severe as any- 
thing he had ever said about Gladstone in the House of Com- 
mons. Salisbury accompanied Lord Beaconsfield to the Berlin 
Congress which did much to modify the terms of the treaty, 
and enabled the English minister to return to London in tri- 
umph, bringing, as he declared, ‘‘Peace with honor.” Glad- 
stone came into power in 1880,and when Lord Beaconsfield 
died in that year, Lord Salisbury became the recognized leader 
of the Conservative party. For five years his efforts were 
limited to maintaining a vigorous opposition to the Liberals, 
especially when Gladstone yielded to the demand for Home 
Rule in Ireland. 

When the Gladstone Ministry resigned in June, 1885, Lord 
Salisbury became Premier as well as Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. Butthe elections in November went against 
the government, and Salisbury resigned. Gladstone returned 
for an equally short tenure, as he was defeated on the second 
reading of the Home Rule bill in June, 1886. Within a month 
a general election brought Salisbury back to power. In the 
year of the Queen’s jubilee her Majesty conferred special 
honor upon the Marquis of Salisbury by going in person to 
visit him at Hatfield House. In July, 1891, he likewise had 
the honor of entertaining the German Emperor at this famous 
seat. 

In 1892 the elections went against the Conservatives, but 
Salisbury retained office until he was defeated in the House 
of Commons, when he gave way to Gladstone. But the vet- 
eran Liberal statesman was compelled by infirmity of age to - 
withdraw from political life and Lord Rosebery succeeded for 
a short term. In 1895 Lord Salisbury formed his third ad- 
ministration, in which the coalition of the Liberal Unionists 
was first formally recognized by the admission of Joseph 
Chamberlain as Secretary of State for the Colonies. The 
troubles in Greece and Crete gave Lord Salisbury ample occu- 
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pation in 1897, but were settled without a general war. The 
dispute about the boundary of Venezuela consumed much 
time and provoked a warning from President Cleveland that 
the United States would not allow the Monroe doctrine to be 
infringed. ‘This question was therefore referred to a Council 
of Arbitration which finally in September, 1899, allowed most 
of Great Britain’s claims. In the still more serious dispute 
with the Boers of the Transvaal, Lord Salisbury left the nego- 
tiations in the hands of Secretary Chamberlain as being colo- 
nial affairs, though involving a serious war for which the 
whole ministry was responsible. After the death of the 
Queen, and the accession of King Edward, in rgo1, it soon 
became understood that Lord Salisbury was but awaiting 
the King’s coronation and the close of the South African 
War, to resign his post, for which he felt himself growing 
too old. It was, therefore, no surprise when, on July 13, 
1902, the great Prime Minister announced his retirement. 

Lord Salisbury is a debater of great power and readiness, a 
fluent, impassioned and vehement orator. His command of 
words is complete, and his faculty of illustration is remarkable. 
The chief reproach upon his parliamentary career is the un- 
dignified license of speech which he allowed himself in his 
attacks upon Gladstone. In private life he is noted for his 
courtesy, generosity, amiability, and perfect mastery of the 
grand manner. His wife, a daughter of Judge Alderson, is 
noted for her ability in political affairs, as well as her charm- 
ing social leadership. Lord Salisbury has always been in- 
clined to seek relaxation in scientific pursuits, especially in 
experimental physics. He spends much time in his laboratory 
at Hatfield, and has interested himself in applying electricity 
to practical uses on his estates. He was chosen President of 
the British Association for the Advancement of Science, and 
at the opening of its sessions in 1895 he delivered a masterly 
address. The Marquis of Salisbury is an eminent embodiment 
of the hereditary peerage, distinguished equally by illustrious 
descent and intellectual ability. 
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formulated customs and methods known, 
as a whole, as the British Constitution, 
the occupant of the English throne reigns 
but does not rule. ‘The responsible 
government is vested in the sovereign’s 
chosen ministers, who, in their turn, are 
hele Henenacer upon the support of the elected Parlia- 
ment. Yet the influence of the nominal head of the state, 
if exercised with care and tact, may count for as much in 
times of emergency as the more tangible and visible 
authority of absolute rulers. 

Such an influence was that of Victoria, Queen of 
England, from 1837 to Igor. 

Alexandrina Victoria was born in Kensington Palace, 
May 24, 1819, the daughter of Edward, Duke of Kent, the 
fourth son of George III., and his wife, Victoria Mary 
Louisa, daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg-Saalfeld 
and widow of the Prince of Leiningen. Within a year 
after the birth of the Princess Victoria, her father died. 
The task left to his Duchess of training the probable heir 
to the throne, was, of course, a responsible one, and it 
was made doubly difficult by straitened financial circum- 
stances, and the critical and troublesome attitude of the 
King, George IV. But the Duchess of Kent showed her- 
self a woman of unusual work and strength of character, 
and her every thought was for the well-being of her child. 
The English nation owes her a great debt of gratitude. 

The years of Victoria’s life previous to the year 1837 
were spent in simple, uneventful living ; with lessons and 
313 
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exercise and such quiet amusements as were possible to 
one of her station. Her mother had constant care for the 
up-building of her character, and the Princess was sur- 
rounded with persons of the most refined mental and 
moral fibre. In 1837 with the death of King William, 
Victoria’s uncle, came the great change: the young girl, 
in default of the male line of succession, became Queen of 
England. Early in the morning, after the king’s death, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Lord Chamberlain 
hastened to Kensington Palace to announce to the Prin- 
cess her accession to the throne. When, after some dif- 
ficulty, they had roused the household, the young Queen, 
just wakened from sleep, was brought in her dressing-gown 
to receive the news and the homage of the messengers. 

Victoria was publicly proclaimed Queen on June 21, 
and on July 31 she went in state to dissolve the Parlia- 
ment. On June 28, 1838, she was crowned in Westminster 
Abbey with all the pomp and impressiveness of ceremonial 
possible to such a service. 

The Queen’s first Prime Minister, Lord Melbourne, to 
the surprise of all who knew him, came immediately and 
completely under the sway of her strong, sweet, and sim- 
ple personality. From him and Baron Stockman, her 
political tutor, the young’ sovereign learned the details 
of constitutional usage and practice, and the intricacies 
of statesmanship. ‘The people turned with relief from 
a long line of weak or trivial kings to the auspiciously 
opening reign of this brave, right-minded girl. 

In October, 1839, Prince Albert of Saxe-Coburg came 
to England, and on the twenty-fourth of November fol- 
lowing, Victoria announced to the Privy Council that he 
was to be her husband. ‘The wedding took place in the 
Chapel Royal at St. James’s Palace, February 10, 1840. 
There is not the slightest doubt but that the marriage 
was a love-match, and the young Queen’s affections were 
most worthily bestowed. The Prince quickly took the 
position in the public eye to which not merely his high 
rank, but his ability and attainments, entitled him. On 
the 21st of November, 1840, was born the Queen’s first 
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child, the Princess Royal, afterward the Empress Fred- 
erick of Germany. ‘The Prince of Wales, now King 
Edward VII., was born November 9, 1841. In the fol- 
lowing year the Queen made the first of her visits to 
Scotland. "The Princess Alice, afterward Grand Duchess 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, was born in 1843, and in the autumn 
of that year the Queen was the guest of Louis Philippe in 
France. This was a notable occasion, being the first 
state visit to that country by a British ruler since the 
days of Henry VIII. Inthe next year, 1844, the Queen 
received the Czar Nicholas in England, and the head of 
the French nation made his return visit. That year also 
saw the birth of Prince Alfred, afterward the Duke of 
Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. Of the others of the Queen’s chil- 
dren, the Princess Christian was born in 1846; Louise, 
Duchess of Argyll, in 1848; the Duke of Connaught in 
1850; Leopold, the Duke of Albany, in 1853; and Bea- 
trice, afterward the Princess Henry of Battenberg, in 
O57. 

In May, 1851, occurred the brilliant ceremonials con- 
nected with the opening of the Great Exhibition, to the 
success of which the Prince Consort had so markedly con- 
tributed. It had been begun in the face of much opposi- 
tion, but its popularity and usefulness were undeniable. 
In the following year, 1852, the Queen suffered a severe 
blow in the death of the Duke of Wellington, then a very 
aged man, but one of the sovereign’s firmest friends and 
most valued counsellors. In a letter to the King of the 
Belgians, she says: 

“He [the Duke] was the pride and good genius, as it 
were, of this country — the most loyal and devoted subject 
the crown ever had. We shall soon stand sadly alone. 
Aberdeen is almost the only personal friend of the kind 
left to us— Melbourne, Peel, Liverpool, now the Duke — 
all gone!’ 

In that year the Earl of Derby became her prime 
minister, buti n a few months he was forced to give place 
to the Aberdeen coalition ministry. But soon (1854) came 
-the Crimean War which led to the resignation of Aberdeen 
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in 1855. Palmerston was reinstated, and under him the 
war was brought to aclose. In 1855 Napoleon III. and 
his beautiful Empress paid a memorable visit to the 
English Court. ‘The troops of the two nations were then 
fighting side by side in the Crimean War. ‘The Crimean 
War was a source of terrible anxiety to the Queen, and 
her trouble was increased by the direful Indian mutiny 
which followed close upon the heels of the Crimea. But 
order was at length restored, and her Majesty issued a proc- 
lamation of such comprehensive generosity and tolerance 
that it has come to be regarded by the natives as a sort of 
charter of liberty. ‘The Victoria Cross, with its inscrip- 
tion ‘‘ For Valour,’’ had been instituted in 1856. 

It was a source of great pride and satisfaction to the 
Queen, however, to know that England was far stronger 
at the end of the Crimean struggle than she had been at 
the beginning. ‘The country had learned much from its 
grievous mistakes, and it was not exhausted by its heavy 
sacrifices. The mutiny, coming thus at the end of the 
Crimean War, found England far more ready to cope with 
it than she would have been if it had taken place earlier. 

In 1859 the Queen became a grandmother for the first 
time, when Prince William, the present Emperor of Ger- 
many, was born to the Princess Royal. 1860 saw the visit 
of the Prince of Wales to Canada, and later, as Baron 
Renfrew, to the United States. He was received here with 
great enthusiasm, and was universally liked. 

The year 1861 saw the close of the Queen’s happiness ; 
death took from her first her mother, and then her hus- 
band. ‘The Duchess of Kent died in March, most keenly 
mourned by all who knew her and realized the great 
service she had done the nation in her wise up-bringing 
of her daughter, amid the great difficulties with which she 
had been forced to contend. Victoria fully appreciated 
all that she owed to her mother. The death of the 
Duchess threw much extra work upon the Prince Consort, 
for he was made her sole executor. He had been none 
too robust for some time, and there was soon noticed a 
distinct failure of his health and energy. ‘The Prince, 
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however, by no means relaxed his habit of diligent work, 
and in these troublous days, when war between the United 
States and England seemed so imminent, his wise and 
pacific counsel was of inestimable service to the Queen 
and to the country. Practically his last work was on 
December 1, 1861, when he prepared a draft for the 
Oueen on the 7Zvent affair. He breathed his last two 
weeks later, on December 14 —a man who had come slowly 
through much suspicion and misunderstanding into the 
highest love and approbation of his adopted country. 
The whole English nation mourned with the Queen, 
and ker grief was inconsolable. Her mourning ended 
only with her own death. Since 1861 Victoria’s ap- 
parent participation in matters of state was greatly 
diminished. She was ‘‘a careworn woman, acquainted 
with grief.” Ten years later, in 1871, the Queen was 
called upon to pass through another period of terrible 
trial and anxious suspense in the serious illness, from 
typhoid fever, of the Prince of Wales. He recovered, 
however, yet very slowly, and a national thanksgiving 
was held on his return to health. 

Although the great country of India had been for 
many years under the English crown, nothing in the 
Oueen’s title suggested her control. But on February 17, 
1876, Mr. Disraeli introduced to the House of Commons 
a bill creating his sovereign ‘‘ Empress of India.’? ‘The 
bill was promptly passed, although not until after some 
argument had taken place, and the formal proclamation 
of the title was made in India on New Year’s Day, 
1877. Mr. Disraeli was shortly afterward created Earl 
of Beaconsfield. 

The Egyptian War of 1882 furnished a peculiarly 
acute source of anxiety to the Queen. She had always 
watched the movements of her soldiers and sailors with 
a tender and solicitous care, but it was not until the 
September of 1882 that one of her own sons was under 
fire in a distant land. ‘The Duke of Connaught was in 
the Egyptian campaign, in command of a regiment of the 
Guards. ‘The entries in the Queen’s Journal show the 
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most intense love and anxiety for the imperilled prince, 
and one of the staff subordinates in the field was commis- 
sioned to send her frequent and accurate bulletins con- 
cerning the welfare of the Duke, and the movements of 
the army. ‘The royal soldier acquitted himself with dis- 
tinction, however, and came off without a scratch. ‘These 
years had brought many bereavements to the widowed 
Queen, among them the death of the Princess Alice being 
most severe. 

June 20, 1887, marked the end of fifty years since 
Victoria’s accession. The Empire celebrated Her Maj- 
esty’s jubilee with great rejoicing, and other nations caught 
the spirit of the occasion and joined in observing this 
anniversary of a good woman and anobleruler. No other 
half-century had ever witnessed such notable progress in 
English prosperity and power, and many of the sister- 
nations had shared the advance. On June 21, the Queen, 
accompanied by her surviving children and grand-children 
went in state to Westminster Abbey, where a special 
setvice was held. There were, of course, many jubilee 
ceremonies throughout the nation. ‘These services and 
ceremonies were repeated with even deeper feeling ten 
years later, when, in 1897, the sixtieth anniversary of the 
Queen’s accession was celebrated. 

It was Victoria’s greatest desire as a sovereign, during 
the last ten or twelve years of her life that she might not 
see England again drawn into a foreign war. Unfortu- 
nately this reasonable wish was not to be gratified, and 
the sorrow and distress which were caused her by the war 
in South Africa were undoubtedly the chief causes of the 
collapse which resulted in her death. After an illness of 
no long duration, Victoria breathed her last at Osborne 
House, Isle of Wight, January 22, 1901. The state fu- 
neral took place on the second of February, and the Queen 
was tenderly carried to the mausoleum at Frogmore, there 
to rest at last by the side of her beloved husband. 
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Faas aN January 23, 1901, the day following 
“i, the death of Queen Victoria, the Brit- 
ish Parliament assembled in haste to 
take the oath of allegiance to her suc- 
cessor, the man who had been Prince 
of Wales for almost sixty years. ‘I‘he 
King entered upon his new duties — 
which had been postponed for him so 
long that it seemed to many highly improbable that he 
would ever assume them— with the tact that has always 
characterized him, but also with a dignity and a certain 
indication of reserve power that but few had expected. 

The appearance and the speech of the new sovereign 
at the opening of Parliament on February 14, were anx- 
iously awaited. Edward’s first royal speech was a straight- 
forward one, dealing simply with the pressing state 
questions, particularly the war in South Africa which he 
declared himself ready to prosecute vigorously. Soon 
afterward, the King paid a short visit to Germany, more 
to see his sister, the Empress Frederick, who was ill, than 
to call upon the Emperor in state. Upon his return, he 
entered energetically upon the discharge of the onerous 
duties of his position, continuing to surprise every one by 
his prompt and broad realization of his responsibilities, 
and the intelligence and acumen with which he dealt with 
them. 

‘Tt was amazing,’’ a member of the Privy Council is 
reported to have said, ‘‘the change which we all noticed 
in the King. "The Prince whom we knew so well seemed 
to have disappeared. In his place there stood a new being 
between whom and ourselves there had suddenly sprung 
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up an invisible but potent barrier. There was a dignity 
which we had never seen before, and we felt ourselves in 
the presence of a King.”’ 

The preparations for the solemn coronation were 
promptly begun, and the date was set for June 28, 1902. 
But some ten days previous, the King, whose always 
uncertain health had been sorely taxed by an unusual 
number of laborious public ceremonials, became ill. ‘The 
disease, perityphlitis, rapidly grew so serious as to demand 
an operation, and the coronation was indefinitely post- 
poned. Edward’s recovery, however, was soon assured, 
and he was well enough to be crowned in state, with Queen 
Alexandra, on the 9th of August. 

Albert Edward was born Nov. g, 1841, and was, there- 
fore, nearly sixty-one years old at the time of his crown- 
ing. He received a thorough and careful education, varied 
by travels. His visit to the United States in 1860 is re- 
membered by many of the older generation. March to, 
1863, he married the Princess Alexandra, eldest daughter 
of King Christian IX. of Denmark. For forty years this 
Danish princess has lived in England, identifying herself 
with the life of her adopted country, and winning universal 
esteem and affection. They have four surviving children, 
the eldest of whom, George, born in 1865, is Prince of 
Wales, and heir to the throne. 

The King is a ‘‘ modern man,’’ who realizes fully the 
demands and the limitations of his position. He is very 
popular with his people, and, if he exhibits no striking 
qualities of creative statesmanship, yet is he sure to prove 
a careful and successful head for the English nation. 
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ARIES SOF cx lad Generale Seyi tel te) fey) oe) vol ts) Net ee fod tes You tee Pumereieee 78} 138 15 
H 
APD Losoytale, John bs os “i % “5 lel e's | > Se lel al ey) oP XI 35 19 
AesrmeTOOON MAA Or Charles ts) "otss oi is ss Wer se ss ee X | 119 22 
AED MET SOI phi alleck Gen shls Wists, ion ls veaus:| wm. tel ist ts: sel ets) op REE 60 19 
NED MELOLON Md alley sw GMUnd enc: ss) tc Ney ke [el ee tebe tol fer ene XI 72 26 
Commo TAIMELAINOLCAT: 6/0 t-te Sie elie) ie sy 2 Gia lowy tei oho eens V 43 11 
A.D. 1706 | Hamilton, Duke ofa AG TY NOPRCE POE Ese AC IX | 134 17 
A.D. 1799 | Hamilton, Sir William and Lady st ES torte, who) eect VI | 369 17 
A.D. 1895 Hammond, III sh ke oc etek hee Tae von Sars x SIP SSE 24 
As Ds TGeO) seme VOWS a ios oa G80 g 6 ao 5 XI 31 VT 
ED Ee / 72 ela ptOonyCOlwVWiades, i + cs « Se a ie eee I | 2096 3 
AMD et 7Os han COCK, ORIN cs ve \io, sis se es ts ks eee ET} 352 3 
eT) PL GO Ie PLAN COCK GER mVViniSsia le) feo tc ueuks | 0 We) ace eis a rcn OLED 84 19 
AD mele 4OnbarcOurtCOUNts Io is; 6 i) 6 le esos beens, te I 58 12 
EDL OOONNELATCICANUTE! Soni, tors ier sar et Ge le) te ne ee ho NR II | 278 17 
Deon \elarding George 3 5%: 4 Gils se os Oe ee ee Oo 19 
MU ECO Gu RALY, Canty dateg ta tic lo ss None. Toll te) (0 90 | Nsta oo Vary, 17 
A.D. 1673 | Harlai, Archbishop See ty he eh Com ioe ek Tee IV | 266 23 
BCH e 324 |pelarpalus |. 0. SRR POM EPMA gs tia Soh Gag ice I | 246 7 
A.D. 1774 | Harrison, Benjamin BAS. urge erirmace mgr Nie Cras! w III | 349 3 
A.D. 1888 Harrison, President benjamin’. sm ofan talento cerns X | 246] 19 23 
Ave et eOAuWihartman, Count Of By DUree ie 9) st ua ee ley eet ere XI 23 14 
ISI, OG) ETC AN De, NOUTEN a WA Gabe Gio) Goeheo us Bc XI m2\ LT 26 
B.C. 229) Hasdrubal. . allies Seees™ tote | Tet Ponts ronan aman Mi 43 11 
CED metic oon eilawice eA CMital su wu lewis tslits felts) sf ic) inees, eames III | 241 17 
A.D. 1567 | Hawkins, Captain. . BS PO he nme oot Crents wi I | 268 aly) 
A.D. 1898 | Hawkins, Gen. Hamilton S. wt sins facies, Nets teu aie kisi Mere area it ane CEL wi moot 24 
A.D. 1898 | Hay, John kes Birt Reh RCN Mee Raed bus XII | 190 24 
A.D. 1854] Hayashi . . ai Viel Mes ahs hare Ser yteln atalt Medea aap ire XI | 369) 19 33 
A.D, 1852 | Hayes, Lucy MeO b a wh. anc ya Sal et sc Ae ae 118 24 
A.D, 1860} Hayes, Dr. IsaaclI. . Laat bo eat chon nic X | rig 22 
A.D. 1876 | Hayes, President Rutherford B. pease Now We Sats) Seah eee AVENE 66 19 
AWD L540) | tay nan pearon yon we micas Mints ect sy dente tt samen! MG Eres 14 
ANG SOHI 1 eeR TOM Ne ER INOS AG Soe ko Gta a ba co a PUL | axe 19 
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B.C. 962]|Hecateus. . Sik CACe NO aROMOP Cd ROWE UMAR eee irc I 2 i 
A.D. 1218 | Hedwige, Kyburg Meta Ce Heng OG MRA Oy tenes XI 22 14 
B.C. 250|Hegesias . . bad G4 cele yen NN UGe RENO men mec s AUST 86, 7 10 
A.D. 1120 | Heloise, DNS Nae iE Near ae ae WT seis. 12 
MELO SEVENTY, ACOLONEL occ eta lawie) Gre te! le A te te) ae X | 396 24 
A.D. 1559 | Henry II of France PEEK sipe ol i tneaay ate el he! ver ae. sec XI 6 2 
DEEDS O/H Eenby MOL eR TAN Ce fo kss fits ewes sot uae fe Wd II | 238 12 
AD welBOS HenryaViLlL on Germany 9") ys ienee Sele ete) ee VAT IG 20 
eeD mel SO Ou mELen i yiOe Wan CAStGn Niel) fet ln + Sos de) *l sapeeu| VL bares 17 
BeDamii7,O ielentyy brince of Prussia ey 600 556i) fs ol secs II | "202 20 
aU TOA Te PEVEYNCOM NV A Edis (lls tein? fo)! s,s cel ter) von) te Wey. le eget] e WOE 9 19 
AOE MLS SOMMELC WILLA DTATINO Fs lie@ | 2) (tl is fce 14) | wy od Leen 24 
A.D. 1640 Hewson, COlOneleND cede sr) vd eikae re, Lise ag tie nao ea es XI 69| 17 26 
ROME SON PEIJeMDSAlE wre et sey sty) ce cnef eevee a ele he Vil ro 5 
CME OU LTCTOm ne Kehoe) vila) etl a) cos) 6) oh eh wy es oe | ens VES 9s 7 
AnD. 1073 Hildebrand . . SNAG as Nad. KO. (setts niet cobhep MAY hi) 4 
ALD e783 Hildegarde, Queen . Ae Sy ae NO Pcphaere AEP hae SS) Pere ts Vv 9 2 
The By TRS SR IED (era 1D JET A oeertas ini ace re Sieenen on Geers soa sc X | 259 19 
A.D. 1813 Hillyar, WAICS Miter neatepere vite ist lite) (olyie lt ets 50) (eceee XI | 202 17 
A.D. 1874] Hinzpeter, Dr. . fk aie ore svc gota ae X | 358 20 
A.D. 1894 | Hohenlohe- Schillingsfiirst, Princes ber ay darts Xx | 465 20 
AaDweior seittlonenZouems ah reGene VON. 6. 2 6 6 8 os ee! XI 25 2 
(AP ame AOcrenonOmlus, EIN PCTORr 4s. ° so) 64's; “e's 8 wos III | 167 5 
a MU Z OMe OUOTIISs ODEs | sy 6 6 se “se ey ee De XI | 106 4 
A.D. 1864 | Hood, Gen. J.B. . A EMS Sime MALE mle ase ooaNle  WLoyll as iadek 19 
A.D. 1862 Hooker, Gen. Joseph . MAS Sct cat ote) ivinttcanic eee X | 259 19 
LOCO MMUODE ITN OHNE. 0. Nel el ene wl weve ye en ne XI | 189 17 
AD MEL OSA MELOP Ins, Ore NTAV KC \ il 6,2) “ep 6: fw lam ees oe os Xoe287 23 
el LOM |PELOnIeCOUNG Tis) ac) serie Mave! ei iets Mis Oats XI 8 15 
MEISE LOU TAP DLOLECMSIUS MetoAt cm ve. ove) eset ei ei oe Om, ANS X 31 23 
ODEO OOMMLLOTS DU AELATIVGs(§. oft es 6 5) 6 sl ies S's ef) Wall rg 17 
A.D. 1588} Howard, Admiral . . Bl dr hh Ae seat gear tent Ay ad III | 241 17 
A.D. 1540 | Howard, Queen Cae Wo Mes Sal eR eT 242 Urs 
A.D. 1864} Howard,Gen.O.O. . Acie aad shew Sa se rm BA Moy teen AUR era) 19 
A.D. 1776| Howe, Richard, Lord, Admiral eticis DF Mote tes aie! ten 7 VI 9 3 
A. D. 1776| Howe, Sir ati Oeste gS etal eng ve VI 9 3 
A.D. 1530 Peer ce psc ah Aiea el awe! TE eros 19 
AED emeLOS TIM GSOMs WV LIATIT I.) hs) 6 4 te Mie) fo) is a a Le ee ae Mh ei 19 
MUL OR CNPP RCIN WW MALIAIN 5) fos wes al a ee Ce Dalist 300 19 
UE DLO SON MISeMIA DMs UCVALICL ~ err \ i 3: aioe eke es bes DIED igo) 15 
A.D. 1542 | Humayun, Mogul, cea pasa ed tlre er aan Saels XI | 122 18 
AyD: 1766 Hume, David. . Detar Awe he seem XI | 169 iy 
A.D. 1832 Hume, Joseph . . ears eRe Bre RCA SU X | 216 17 
A.D. 1850 | Hung Leu Tseuen, PeaWelChiek i aoe a! cle neha nN 55 23 
A.D. 1635|Hutchinson,Ann . . Maas PPR E ALP Meat Alacer XI 42 19 
A.D. 1678 | Huyghens, H. Van Zabtieiw ie! i baste ae ict xX 44 23 
PCH ACD ELLUM CLOUIGMEMm rs tts ihcts je 1s) ee jee. 7%) se 0) 15,00 Vile ero2 7 
I 

MMO MMEN OSI PLORICLMGreNeTAl Ns tales, fe) co) fos 28.0 1s ole ue | OUD 38 14 
A.D. 107/|Ignatius, St... REM eae eidey Wiel: ak lay Me wifi Feb moliats Ix 38} 5 a 
A.D. 1868 | Ingersoll, Robert eh 1B) Wy Pg age RR RAT lS yl Gk o's 24 
A. D. g|Ingomar . Peas siete ay cia ota} Wee SM roel ad re I 78 20 
A.D. 1210] Innocent III, Pope By Lis! in a EP ee Be A XI 102 4 
EECA EMINMOCCOD UN seODCal tiie Mus ste ie) tics) fl of le IX 82 4 
A.D. 1486 | Innocent VIII, IMGYOT 8 Neca San wear te Ono me tink wiley os mA LIN 97-646) 4 
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Bees 7 51) LPHICrates, | ses ae LOR. perce Nae 47 z 

EN Ge. 17 
A.D. 1645 | Ireton, Gen. Henry ie Khe Ate Guth Now aayaieal rene, came I | 22 
aD E520 Isabella of Avila. . iP Y hee ee I 17 
A.D. 1312 | Isabella of France, Queen of England . shag To eee es ll pa 14 15 
A.D. 1709 | Ismail, Pasha : ee x eee: we 

J 
Ae Dimer SLO) MACKSOUPANCTOW anit ts 6 yi ee: eed tenon aus XI | 306} 19 
AMDenrOOz4 MmacksonmGendG. Ha oo in. % eo <e ue) es) ee oie “4 258) 19 
AGO SME SOO i haiarsthe Barmecidel.. 4, «=. fos 6: a eects) We oe Vv 41 2 
AVeD EL TiG On Wel IMICET ea amen chy sw sce 4) 3 eh cauln WON DIaupeee) 18 
AD meLOOsslamesncotemns lands ys eu) |v ge seis XI 70] 17 
aS i, Tiekiey lero ayabiGh ss 8 oo a oa o om | II | 298 17 
AS Demet Sis | ammesmy of scotland 97) ye fet 0) «or denen ee fe Veen 17 
MED MEnCTo i AaMes VeOtrSCOtand).. 4054) 4) 4,8. ste) oe) esas TE beo33 17 
APE Meus S 7a amesuvarornocotland) 1 e. occ or ws ee ne II | 238 17 
AAD ELS OG A) ADI CSONS HD OCLOM ar, eum es, Wah tsps ols al lee canins X | 381 24 
Men BLOGS ancenes .General \ dios sen 31 des el be We XII | 292 24 
AVGD ELSOON MAUS ACH ATLAS waliNeun rs) Ue llc) Lens) Nemec) Usltuen vannsinte ».4 31 23 
(AT SOON MeMCrSONMDMOMAS . (5 4. 6 cos 4 4 5 « os se tae XII 147 19 
ACD MerOOSaMcureyS Ord GreOrgey 5); te. este te) ean ees XI 62 17 
ai eeto4S (ellachich, ban ior @roatial, i.e. 9s ie os eee ne Da 137 14 
A.D. 1802] Jenner, Sir Edward . . a ey ie? Bees DO eA 22 
A. D. 41678 | Jennings, Sarah, Duchess of f Marlborough Saw os: eens IX } 111 47 
A.D. 1278) Jerome of Ascoli . . . SA ates X-} 158 4 
AED MELSTAIMONMIOLVAUSETIAW see J cess 0 fs eh ols ue) Seb geueee XI II 14 
FAMED EES 4 OMB OhMrofyBohemiaur. o. (+ 6 coleveus Gf es (sl sl noes I 57 17 
AeD mens SON mOhMomGauntescas| « » si alee 1 6 ua us oO See IV | 198 17 
ADD me TOOs |p OnnOrlachtenstein. ie) < . u< 6 ts oy eh ie II 48 20 
Amer SOL OMe lM OrPOrtugaliian so 4) «< ye os) 6 see II | 136 1 
Ay DweL OOS) | johnsonsbresident Andrew, 2) 3.) se ee IX | 295 19 
Mead et) LOBDSOD sCOlaValliam® 5) 5s 4 mo de ue) une ne Ieh296 3 
A.D. 1813] Johnson, Richard M.. . eR Soa f ba XI | 312 19 
A.D. 1861 | Johnston, Gen. Albert Sydney, Ne gel FEED Eee Ree me DW ee i) 19 
A, D. 1861 | Johnston, Gen. ae. | Oa ante Co, oe) Me aes! varie: 19 
ASDeeLO7o)| JOlletwlouls. ..  « sew e) o1e fe) yas Sco ha bere 22 
Are wmet S074), OLIN ebArOMGO! ss cess | ssa fs) ke 1s Fours) ier ier ine VI | 358 13 
A.D. 1625] Jones, Inigo. . iy Cast chan te eee XI 72 1T 
A.D. 1838 | Jones, Thomas Ap. Catesby Setter Gea ter Lk on aes rl, 353 19 
A.D. 1630] Jonson, Ben . . : A en Cb = ce ease ek III | 260 23 
A.D. 1790 | Joseph II of Austria a OME POG trea aS cee es DG EPS oe 14 
Neos TK MCUEC Coy ae Heo eo Heo Go Ss a e X | 399 24 
IN SOY, TUPAC |b INOS RC Cry e 6 AP SS GA a con ce MG oe II 2 13 
BC; 43|Juba, King . . Pe eee. OF Ae who Ill 36 5 
BC: 54 | Julia, Daughter of Augustus Sarees Mea Cures mee III 82 5 
NAD TEQHO) UES EL OT SG Nha ec ubeen eo eee A a a\h WANN |) rey, 4 
TATED eK 77.1 conf US cars ORE ACR EMOEE = REM eye he 2 IX | 22 17 
A.D. 601 | Justus, Bishop ee We AMIR APL GME. soe RES gy Je III | 189 4 
A.D. 1648 | Juxon, Bishop William APU MN CORE iPares ADEN We ola dl 5 XI 37 17 
K 

NOW. G Rea y Mi eevakey SNES ela elem ON Mita US My at ebb bo & ally 22 
Moly WCE LEHR Us Mode Ta ae Bo iG Ob Bol oa Bg MINE |) ame 24 
De di itsiete) REN UN DOO CCE ig 15 6 is lo A ob ce oo XD 26 15 
eiDs USE OSIM PERE hs ae oo 6 6 6 Bob oe Se eet 15 
LS LEN be ONO Gh gels Sg Bak 6 a AG aoe Xo eZ 15 
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A.D. 1881 | Katkof, Michael XII 38 14 
A.D. 1730] Katte, Lieutenant . IV 8 20 
A.D. 1886} Kaulbars, General . XII 40 14 
A.D. 1749| Kaunitz,Count. . . IX | 185 20 
A.D. 1847 | Kearny, Gen. Philip . Se ass S 19 
A.D. 1872 | Keate, Governor X | 386 17 
A.D. 1730 | Keith, Sir William, Governor of Pennsylvania | TSS Ay, 19 
A.D. 1799 | Keith, Lord T. Soyer he ge Wisltess23 17 
A.D. 1805 Kellerman, General II 47 20 
A.D. 1685 | Ken, Bishop Thomas XI (yA) aly 31 
A.D. 18098 | Kent, J. Ford XII | 219 24 
A.D. 1877|Key, David M.. . XII | 122) 24 19 
A.D. 1812 | Key, Francis Scott XI | 345 19 
A.D. 1896] Khalifa, The . : XC Il yeh 24 
A.D. 1645 | Kieft, Gov. Wilhelm . LIS 367s 19 
A.D. 1642 Kimbolton, Lord Ae | iso) Eg 
A.D. 1819 | King, Rufus . : XI | 306 19 

A. D. 1794 | Kléber, Gen. J. B. VI | 361 13 
A.D. 1560] Knox, John, Reformer TiS 23s aly 
A.D. 1776| Knox, Col. Henry . VI 26 3 
A.D. 1854 Kobo: < XI | 368 33 
A.D. 1874 | Koffee Kalculli, ‘King. Xa 17 
A.D. 1250|Kublai-Khan . . xX 94 18 
A.D. 1805 | Kutusof, Gen. Michael 1Gt 46 13 

L 

A.D. 1899 | Labori, Maitre . X | 399 24 
A.D. 1060 | Lacy, Hugh de . JNO |) fiefs i 
A.D. 1796 | La Harpe, General. II 23 13 
B.C, 415|Lamachus . Vil eta q 
A.D. 1885 | Lamar, Lucius, Q. C. XII} 139 19 
A.D. 1836] Lamar, Mirabeau XI | 2096 19 
A.D. 1373 Lancaster, Duke of . TV} 207 17 
A.D. 1057 | Lanfranc, Archbishop III | 144 4 
A.D. 1645 | Langdale, Sir Marmaduke . Doers 17 
A.D. 1220| Langton, Stephen, Archbishop Vil 262) 5 eA: 17 
A Die TOUS | easiCases, Count .. . II 39 13 
A.D. 1636} Laud, Archbishop William | Talezor 17 
AnD S57; Lawrence, Sir Henry . : De aii 18 
A.D. 1868 | Lawrence, William XII 97 19 
A.D. 1781 | Lawson, Gen. Robert I | 187 3 
A.D. 1898 | Lawton, Gen. Henry W. XII | 218 24 
A.D. 1799 | Lebrun, C. F. Joie II 16 13 
A.D. 1897 | Lebrun-Renaud Ge icicle) 24 
A.D. 1725 | Leczinski, Marie VII | 285 14 
A.D. 1781 | Lee, Gen. Henry I} 184 3 
A.D. 1898 Lee, Gen. Fitzhugh . : XII | 205 24 
A.D. 1861 Lee, Gen. Robert Edward . AIR? 19 
A.D. 1710] Leibnitz, Baron von PBEM tie 23 

A. D. 1264 | Leicester, Earl of . VI | 265 ils 
B.C. 63] Lentulus, C. Cethegus I 94 5 
A.D. 452 | Leo I, Pope x Ill 176 4 
A.D, 1518 | Leo X, Pope. ol ee oh 
A.D. 1050 Leofwine . . [283 17 
A.D. i192 | Leopold of Austria IV | 154 20 
A.D. 1790 | Leopold II of Austria QE sey 14 
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WED melo 7 Ol MUCODOId IT Of BElSTUM) ac is) sy ceils | ar tel nsllclls X | 109} 23 15 
BSC, gy ee DIGUS,. MinzeMUILUS |) ons) ve ealeres ive ie on ea) ate seea III 29 5 
AmDreiy Ook) Wwesiie, Gen. AlEXander |, a, Says. &, 6) <n Gf es oe I | 189 3 
AreDomel 745 beVaSSeUl, ENereSe;)~ 2)... i) fe 4s) 8, santo et) on on pGied ei ges. 13 
AMON SOO) pLeV AS; OCtOR gras na isl « fowere lon denis. er ay) Nobeh ale 1) 386 24 
AMD eet SOs | olinokalaniy QUeeK" sis 1s i) 4 fol ike ae, a) cee U Le naeeen 24 
AD MLSS | PuINAres,) Generali: youlem vt arse tr Mele) tes) See eens XII | 279 24 
Dum Oty UANCOM, Gren Bei jAMminy ap mer te la ie) hee) eles oe) une VI | 146 3 
GD EEL OO Le INCOM GINO DET Odd. si es Yel ee) vu eure loll uals KIL |} 3133 19 
DD ELSON MADLON gost; ke HONTAS, Js) teu tjsh val ie) is Moy 2) Coane Pee ena 24 
AD mm OOOllMIVINeStON pRODELte ms «lie pslres ss «iste ua.) lett ee EL} 2g85 3 
A.D. 1276} Llewellyn Rae setec al onl Ted tine foe ell oy) Lioiteves tits. Vell tema etare Vio) 274 ad 9 
MED MT OG OM MEObANO ehTINCes v.64 Mel ei (¢ sce v giline es 6p ean enimeee 50 14 
Maar SO 74 | uOoDanOt—IOStOVSKi =.) 4) «fj ees wos 6 4 eee XII 12} 14 13 
A.D. 1888 | Lobengula, King . . Se ne ee xh) 396 24 
A.D. 1745 | Lochiel, Donald Cameron SOM MCT Meri k Ot ery Sah oe XI go 17 
A.D. 1664 | Locke, John wits pe ek Bache Ce ech RC Mets EA in Be Vv 257 23 
A.D. 1868 | Logan, Gen. John A Bae yb A ene aiats ea We ene XII 99 19 
A.D. 1898 | Lome, Enrico Dupuy ¢ de SOs) Vesna Gein ayaa Lesh to oem taacety eR CIaMs MEE Sed 24 
A.D. 1898 Long, JobusDiare. eho Toy slain ee PS a Wor ce tema pmo: Mie meg 24 
ep men O2O uN On SS teEpRenweLe. ot ytieyis) im 6 ne te en aes fe X | 330 19 
A.D. 270}|Longinus. . Sricat Toe el tel oy a) ve comes tee 97 10 
A. D. 1862 | Longstreet, Gen. James SONS 5,1 Mas tyne, ey Mah dite ae tag ie erie Lh eee eine 19 
LeDemerO4 Onl Longeville uchessiof 5. 3, 5. sacs se fe wile V | 180 12 
aD meUS Sn MUODEZ,eAMtODION, 2) 6 ies, Seles ss sy nes ee fe fe XI | 333 19 
AED) Meio G Ie | POPEZ,NNATCISCO! 0) fs se) se | Pl, Se ee XII | 202 23 
eet mae Sei Otn ATM eee ee.) 6 si hee Sh ai wees allen ah Sela IV | 141 a 
A.D. 1800]Louis XVIII. IRIE occ Cans eats II 30 13 
A. D. 1836 | Louis Phillippe, King of the French . . 1 1. IX | 308 12 
A.D. 1568] Louis of Nassau. . Sa POS te XI 8 15 
A.D. 1683 Louvois, Marquis. . . SiC ee Oe as, eee XE pyre 13 
A.D. 1715 | Lovat, Lord, Simon Frazier . mA a ares ce comme ars XI 87 abs 
A.D. 1865 Lowell, James JSTOR TGs Osa Gmc Gm ee en sGuaCp yom ocr |) ALGAE 22 23 
Bees 72 Lucullus, Ib ACNE Slit Mr olatt: ceoe as Oc III 71 5 
AED OOS MMLUXeMO DUTP @OuUntOL aii ie) 4) Gs uel es eens IV 78 20 
AED EON ON play.cll nol Crem mi Mh. ie) Ge es cn, Lau ee a ete ne als x 48 23 
Bates” ANCE ERO ERS (i Sor qe to ede) Gee lrrc bod POG oc E|, 303 7 
Ge OURS CEOS GoGo a BAe Geo tecture oo VI-| 3163 7 
PACES SHAGY SIS My Src mien met eis. (el sye “orca vss 1G) ro) iets I 23 7 
M 
NED EELS S 2) MVLACAMIAN LONCaMENc: re Mer lhet us; Toeusdion action euiteumeemtd X | 206 23 
AW Ome son PMACAUlays:ZOCHATAY. ys clelcs Wie ieige) let wel ke Avie Noses XI |-220 diy 
A.D. 1745} Macdonald, Flora. . , l/s Nae wen hone eda XI 94 a by 
A.D. 1745 | Macdonald of Kingsburgh . tern ete RP Lc XI 95 17 
AME MLO ONE VLaAGinayaGen. ELugh 7, 0 te) be, vu) te es) fol oul sue aint ie XI 75 17 
AMG) ems 7, Os |sVLACHLARON FNLATS Alen.) tei tis) eer) fel Vernet ret ac un cuneutenins IX | 354 12 
AND ee ke TCH VLACKTADOn OOD Baptist) venue vei feu le) iis LepaSauiein te: BNI NC DI: 74 13 
BAC: PO) NYE yor SAVAGE OB LENAMIER G Sa Ala lO St hoGlest 6 6! 6 Vil | e227 5 
7S Wee Gib ee) LEYTE MIG MER R ES Gy ho 6 G06 5G 5 oD x 62| F< 2 
iN G05. vefote)|| MRM SME SS eG A 6 6 me OG o Go ofn «i WIMMER Boe 14 
A.D. 1030 | Malcolm, King wet Ctr Opon aw Meter aie ey Lc TITS) rst ile 
A.D. 1775 | Malesherbes, C. G. de sith’ Leterme kote uke poop Went renee LIL e301 12 
AAD UGE IE NNG NES OMENS? RNG OSG a Be Le ig 8 ee I | 139 17 
TS GbA a FICO PY EMER ae a Gh A 6S 8 Geo Gla GA & Py) 4329 5 
A. D. 


TOSO:|| Mann UD udleyy dts. 5 (iatins)ts Marotac eee) mel es] aCe XI | 139) 14 19 
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1789 
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450 
1572 

480 
1455 
1533 
1234 
1557 


1559 
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1898 
1701 
1560 
1855 
1818 
1894 
1280 
1700 
1861 
1868 
1657 
1715 
1084 
1753 
1477 

312 

312 

300 
1898 
1864 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1844 
1898 
1848 
1863 
1852 
1864 
1558 
1469 
1588 
1530 

601 
1643 

300 

300 
1490 
1813 
1724 
1777 
1899 
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Manning, Daniel BOOC TL areyeyie 1) 24 
Mansion, Colard Vo} 302 23 
Mar, Earl of . Xara 17 
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AWD eeos4 | Sardebashalss) cree toe tans aw aes eee EX =| 373) oe 12 
A.D. 1859 | Saint D’Angley, Regnaud d disor ee ok ee ee 79 18 
A.D. 1174]|Salisbury, Karlof. . . ee ae Ave ee a III | 197 17 
AU AEEES /OuOalis bury, ulargqUis;Ofam sly te eis ee se ie X | 219 Lt 
NOD ges OAS IS ANZZOe Marquis Ot) 3) 42) o teuise te) ye ge) ee anew an OLD RORO ch 
ABD mE OO; RSADCHOmOt GAStiLe™ vf .y Gs) cc Sitti) avs ey gk) VII 150 1 

ACE MELO ZOsOANCOVALNGCherall sm val a p< Gene) sls lo Me Gs) ee neue II | 190 1 19 
AMD aloo 2a OAnmNartin. Gxeneralii, waiuells) 4 © ce ce al ts me ee IX 396} 19 7 
AGO mers 20;hoantavamnayGeneraliis «4 fi i. 7 «een eye bs on XI | 296 19 
AE eZ OOM GO ADORMCINOVOL ME ErSIAN ys 6) 9 6 als Ae VEL, .203 10 
ADEE AON OAvove @OUNtOL Wel vents ter we uh elke ys) Ree I 58 12 
Reh LUGS A Sen ohio UNICEF 5 Glace on Some Sn COUN nC Nga rac TLL, ||-235 1 
A.D. 1745 | Saxe, Marshalde . . 3) sige Gs) cee) Gat are ee en ese 12 
A.D. 1457 | Scanderbeg (George Castriot) meus co's got yoctles, il gen geile cay um Welle Dal peezesee 14 
AED MU SOAFOCADANSOlbeLNGMAST) ss) (ss ye ye len fee nes ae xX 379 24 
A.D. 1651 | Scarron, Paul no Ae ae (ORME AP eer oa ert ei EDs} 326 12 

ACE ERO SOn (RS CHAIMLV ste Neate t E-Une 4s) (sys le igus del ua ge ees XII 27 14 
ACD LOO 7a OCHCULCTEINESENCH is ya, de. ee (cu vel peu ce) pelle is) Se mee X | 366 24 

An DaemcAsOnocnociter, beter. 1. AS ey ee eset Ate ae oh. V1 385 23 
A.D. 1864 Schofield, (CG Abe oy AGA on tar ody tom acreiicn Konto ocean. X | 267 19 

A. Di 1057 Schonbron, LARC = Oa hee bce OemiiE em Ying ce x L Vo ror 12 
A.D. 1820 Schoolcraft, IGM AA Ny oe Sealer ec te eo tos, XI | 362} 19 28 
ASD MOOS pOCHOUVAlOtG@OUNt i) us ud Yel ce gn ba) ie Ua allie Cas See laeNGiD 48 14 
A.D. 17706 | Schuyler, Gen. Baie. sliced ns TOP ek koe ae aes VI 71 3 
Aa) EL OO MRS ON WanZkoD pen, (Ola VOM wn ts) ue clue Ueiiua) en ucmice ule X | 396 24 
AED LOT ONS CAWALKasLIeULenADtn . vsy Goes Ucleys) uel) eiege) ist one Gy doy 22 
ASD UST MOCO WOU VLATG oa ae oo be Ws bel c Uist Mavic, Net aeeinsoins IV 2 20 

An Due LOST SCOtt, Dred eae Se ree Ce Oa ee aR RANE a XC sie.) 19 
A.D. 1847 | Scott, Gen. Winfield . eat ce Lek .g sth) ac a SoD Wi o32 19 
A.D. 1405 | Scroop, ee Pre re mc Pon rere as ate od, NGA aye 17 
A.D. 1862 | Sedgwick, Gen. J. bigs: Cotas matharel sl pursien ohne Meets X | 259 19 

A. D. B81) Sejanuses ees SEE SVR A) aoe WOMAN gel ek ign) froht rayon ofallregit ie MLA ees Oo 5 
BAC 300: NSELEUCU Smet ac aes poy push aeaerige my rcauet Rte mi ills dies the eeanneas MELT 81 7 
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BaCumEZ LOM SOM PIONS, Tata tsm cept artis ural ie) ash stal fort ta erste Vv 45 5 
BEC MESO ON POCUNACHELID” a itsye cite) “sh el yest ts uta! rey, ig hawiiel enous I | 104 10 
AON SS SH OELVELUS, wMICNACl ts, Axi ial se sc es fer bie’ lierie Mien eens Ploy ei 23 
RACER AOONOCtIO King Of OYDbU cc ln cis os oe fle he se 14) eae 10 
MEP PL SOIs SCWaAlLG a Walliams Efe ce cg wes. Oa te cists, lo oe X | 356 19 
PRO MeLS SoM ey MOUL Sl ELON me Lalu iacett auww cl sala te eal teed. 20| 14 iy 
MeO mEOOS Seymour, (Gov ELOrations ©. liu.) «ewe Ju, oy bc lee ee DDL 21 19 
A.D. 1536} Seymour, Jane, res SPIE ae Sale Mci see re ie ray Aree Se cece) VED pe ote 17 
AED MEE COAMI OS CYMMOUL Gels Dsus ale iy i tis ven Sle ft Mus wostet.s | WALD gI 19 
A.D. 1782|Shelburne, Lord . A ee oy cine Et IDSC gor 17 
A.D. 1864 | Sheridan, Gen. Philip Henry « et Oe tetera eel ctotelhy ile 23 
A.D. 1788 Sheridan, Rea ys Wl sl howe calrsyh em] WLC da aS 17 
Ae Me COOMS UCLA ws LOLM ruula me suis Ps, t is a) ose A ek ce xX 1) 238 19 
A.D. 1776|Sherman, Roger . by diets fin ticks eae IV | 345 3 
A.D. 1863 | Sherman Gen. William Tecumseh. . . se Sec a |) MAUE |) aieie)) ake 23 
PaCS cisbonibmclangceteley for or st he Oy Oo een a ee ks XI | 389 23 
oP Hi for0) | ene) ta Fotsred BY ev TW Di Aes cA ee ee mo |e. GY is you 19 

Br CmmmO2 tale siddattoa (Buddha), 13... fs ws ae se ee x go 18 

Fda SES TEARS) |) SESS GIN 0) Se" AEN ren Pe ey II 16] 12 13 
EER AON OL SUR US mes Bere oe st nw lea cee ah Ga) ees V 31 2 
DLA Sy a\ OlmMeleluampert: se) ew) fe el ee) eo ul Ween zo 17 
Aree Orne LetOM Capt. . 5 Uslos 6 8s) we) 4 ee) fs et gs TS, 3 
PEO LOMES TOMO MPL ese ars Ne Ye, Set he (de i co kee YEA eS 19 
A.D. 1861 | Slidell, John. . . Ap eve etre MPS re Se es EZ X55 19 
A.D. 1864 Slocum, Gen. H. W. A, civ Sh ear vee dean ores ope PONG ALi Bele rege: 19 
A.D. 1836 | Smith, SS Soap SMe Se Tecan eae TE Syitaneats XI | 298 19 
A.D. 1849 Smith, ESIC | "2p SEAR NR A lle MEAT aneeD fr Bary Ce Meme 5 ORs 22 19 
REEL MM OO MGS DICH MOlT SS VONEY: scsi) ve fey te fe Js ev oe! es) as II 14 13 
NED ET PMODLES ly WlOMONtINA <i Las. cbs ser eats es XI 85 14 
A.D. 1759 | Soltikof, General . . Shenae aici ary Pao Are cy ec IV 33 14 
A.B. 1526 | Solyman the Magnificent EA Pastimes! Bic WP Antsy ae Ee as XI 134 14 
memes Poiedieiingy SUitath . oss, es ie ce sl ie ee ew EXO 9149 14 
NORELCO OU MS OP LIA TIN CESS ie, cer el) Moy dey 6), od) os) ig) po: 3 wit) LS 367 14 
CHEE OVOP LOCOS fio n'a svi), shh ie fell yas veh. eh Ney Sere aa oo ces I | rog 23 
WCE OOM ODE OMS ANNs (ar ver ie 4. ve ce va de bel sy “ies dle oy aan Vv 96 11 
eID MELA ROMO OLE CAPES oe rol ve fo) vel) ox) js). a oe et ey ou) oie IV | 220 12 
AMD eel COON DISEPIMATSOAL 5° “ove a 21s) oo mte) * yo vee ee IV 40 20 
PERO OOULUMNEATSHAL ns seve uel s is) ee ta Mel wt ea a II 37 13 
AeameLr course -Holstem, Baton Von... 5 5 . . . a) 6 40s TV ait 13 
Kem meulOosnuesralineneronGoUunt: VON. fs 4s ve elie eb sevens oe oe IV | 242 14 
AMD PELOSOMMOTAUL DMO MIIDISTED «5% cn cai a va vas ua XII 40 14 

Mam MELO COMMYCAIID CIV GE CMON Were. uel se 4, ave) dene 8 vs er) 95 19 
ee EL OG CADIS AUS ATI SUSLUS wo slice on) wg ia ee a ow as II | 194 14 
MID LO toteaimauda Marshal 5c. 5 ie 6 6 he we ie ie oe [Ee Teo uiit 12 
Anpanu Ano unacoren@nevalier de 4. 5 3 % « 6 0 2 6 os XI 84) 12 17 
ADD EX SOSH Lem E LI AILG (ACM La. Veti ie veyeh fo we a. 6 a 0 aay 9s II 52 13 
A.B. 1485 | Stanley, Lords. eA, es Cerra ur anis Cemsenariy tie MABE A Gy) 17 

A. bp. 1862 | Stanton, Secretary E. M. pil it ee hes SHON DOP aaah hia fe es 9 Ub | 16 19 
A.B. 1777) | Stark, Col. OME MTEL se Nay ret esi ssh hel yates e heater es VI 27 3 
BGasO2 Statira, CONGEST aS OE se Sa a a ge ae VII 47 I 
AMEE SOOLIOCOWM ALONMV OMe twin! welts ls i (6% iy veh tml fojire IX | 236 20 
RAB IKGAS otepnenm ATCHAUKe UN sr sis oa co a le a! a lie, ve XI | 136 14 
MRT OO TEL eDILCh Ce UBLOIS tye ict vonie) cl oS! ol veh ody tay ay is IV 121 16 
A.B. 1275 | Stephen, King of Dian MMSE ised da, hed Veoeiuel Nee ciehetu alee XI Ay) 2 
A.B. 800|Stephen, Pope... Ets ar aan Hest cae Sep V 12 4 
ADIGE SI OLEVENS CD eLAl (yee elie i ve ia le ae ial gh e's Le) 187 3 
Ae. 1899,| Steyn, President 2. 2 6 5 ee 8 6 mw we es XII | 298 24 
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ND MEL OO2 STEVENS saad EUS ic: lil veh telomeres vel un uess wt tains XK | 248 19 
A.D. 1892|Stevenson, AdlaiF. . . eile Melb cele We) rooms Pen as] oul (eae LZ 24 
A.D. 1812 | Stewart, Commodore Charles ETS let) Cnet i ae ae MeL} 5238 19 
AC Diente? 7Oul ote walty NiajOter es” 6) si isi fei ery os Wwe felis seb) I | 299 3 
AvED me UOOGOtewarbrOLm bed Una. Wye deel uss +) 19) al ch ene (dies tis XI 78 17 
AD meLOSitn| | Stifand ATCNDISHOP ts | /s\|| rei) Celts. ef es) lehs a eee II | 280 4 
A.D. 397 |'Stilicho . . Rs aie ae Meech Sua eNG Iv Pe rm eg III | 166 21 
A.D. 1665 | Stillingfleet, Bishop Acne Pea eeien lien Gee tt Ae hee V | 259 17 
A.D. 1845 | Stockton, Robert F., Com. . SoMa lei wen, Bley pcteta dca Comies Xi 333 19 
A.D. 1834 | Stowe, Calvin By s94 soa ve Eas Se" Nags, )-atehaa ee eo pe ee eer 19 
A.D. 1852 | Stowe, Harriet Beecher . . ra ee XI |} 334 19 
A.D. 1629 | Strafford, Thomas Wentworth, Earl of Geer e et: ss te XI Be 17 
A.D. 1894 | Strong, William L. . SP oh) a BBs ey 24 
A.D. 1172 | Strongbow, Richard, Earlof Pembroke... . . . III | 197 17 
AUD met olmotuart, Colonel. i. eres Meal te I | 189 3 
APE DMELS OAM HOt Art Genelia Het bst sc) veces rst uc -« con ok G8 Nes ec ee Vee Mpedcoes 19 
MED YERLOL SY SOtUKElEY SOLE Lote Whe 0) (satin oto. Ua acsy e dllew oot fed Rog I 67 17 
AMD UERESOSHISUCHeE Marshals. sic sete us 5 os) wales ieee ew is II 50 13 
AyD. TB Saves eV OU ery Vy eA em cles a eesc a Ga) MY) PGS 4 
Pe melo ot IS UOlKWDUKETO fics) is 4 oces @ cece os) ee ens IIL leon 17 
Ae; WA Ip IO Ge oy 9G oF oo ao 6 oO Ge | & XI 147 12 
Bas Koy] Stellen, IPOD « 6 A 6 6 Gero 6 4 6 2 ¢ III 56 5 
MaDe OOSUOUMnernGharles ©. vs ue cs i isl ve lB esl one we eps pe XG 85 19 
AEE ROO 2a OUMMEN tren Es Vico. © crores» Gs cs up ss See dep X=] 259 19 
ACPD EL OOMROUWATTOWS IATSNAl 5. cps: «so -wi-2 oo ee ee II | 218) 18 14 
AMD MTOSOMSwabiawOUke Of cr, . @ « © 2s 6 « a sf oe IV 78 20 
Ave mmLOOZA LS Wey Nell Somme 6 aoe & us in ss Sah lee ELE | 312 14 
pom COM ON DNAX seat iveh fs A ase, ost co) <p Ys sla) eh see fe We 94 10 
ul Y 

A.D. 1096|Tancred . . Re mere berks Wa wth pees. TVs 16 
A.D. 1830 | Taney, Chief Justice F Ree cee ae Le Ay FAG a in feet) 19 
A.D. 1476} Tarentum, Prince of SUDA ee AT east ee LCP ad ENED ay 1 | x33) “12 15 
AMD ma OlmMianetOone Generale, sis <q us af) ss, wee os Te wekesez 3 
B.C. 753] Tarpeia . WEES ems = Claas Scan | ei le hae I 87 5 
A.D. 1845 | Taylor, Zachary yo ELS BE See ee RE Ss XD} 328: 19 
A.D. 1813] Tecumseh. . es eee Te he i Se Se ee SO 19 
AW LOH SA WECEN EVANS = cre ok vs.0,5. voice Be aise ch) iste Ae pus cepeemh meee 55 23 
‘by I}, URS WARE @ Ge Gg) SUG mote oes 2 oO) cies IV | 180} 18 14 
A.D. 1743] Tencin, Cardinal . Ae rae ers Ue ren emer“ >i 89 12 
A.D. 1685 Tenison, Bishop Thaaaa die << ote veer aan ee XI 67 17 
A.D. 1336 | Teragai grt cokes tht era) ew cent oa eae IV | 185} 18 14 
A.D. 1876] Terry, Gen. A. H. aye iste Wa, fey Sah Pectuoeme nee ROR aees X | 254 19 
A.D. 1157 | Theobald, Archbishop Ny Peete Te eC ety meee Ctr III | 195 17 
BuCjeae250 Theocritus Sais niecheh & ecisMd ait | On ble aN ErO wae RerOn ee WaedM 86 23 
A.D. 395 | Theodosius, Emperor . sia H by saute olin 87 Soe as aoe Rr temats III | 165 5 
paren 5 277h LAH ECOdOLAN EAI PTESS no. mex on be shm Re si sreine Pe al va eee I | 339 5 
B.C. 322} Theophrastus . . ehh poco) nith ert a Ue Sesh ee x 13 23 
A.D. 720 | Thierry IV (Theodoric) . Sahat. Wet has tee, cer ee cacy ae I 40 QI 
ASD me LOOM bh OmasmiUOneDZOsfi i Len ia) a metic ici ye ae eee me aeL 94 19 
INOS UTP WA Yor sac dewiNkoadyoesel Gg A Myla oe om 6 om oe Lo tO7 19 
ADs ELOSO | MoNOrwaldsenniDertely sh Leute sinus ert seren ee mene Ly ros 23 
AD eeLOO7e| dMbineman,eAdlene Gran Dery es iin mic lei cite nn mn men NEUE 119 19 
Bai. Lor] erences, nye oh! Abuishkys God 6 5 a a Ko 4 III 69 5 
AED wh O7.0:|) Lil deny: SAMLUGL act cy Nee teu Weuere aunicaete niet Ca an ee ET 66 19 
AED seeLOs tal. Lilly." General vacmre Ihe iccititciins wie oae Marae ECC ae NEG Be 20 
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A.D. 1874 
Ban ALO 
A.D. 1799 
B.C, 404 
ACD. 1377, 
A.D. 1854 
A.D. 1865 
A.D. 1898 
A.D. 1060 
AG Ds ame hAO 
A.D. 1720 
ASD. 170 
A.D. 1550 
A.D. 1838 
A.D. 1798 
ACD 779 
A.D. 1853 
BC. 250 
A.D. 1456 
ASD. e775 
A.D. 1685 
A.D. 1871 
A.D. 1808 
A.D. 1840 
A.D. 1381 
A.D. 1880 
A.D. 1610 
A.D. 1610 
A.D. 1095 
Brews 476 
Bes 25 
AnD 223 
Da 7 1 
A.D. 1034 
A.D. 1836 
Aus 370 
A.D. 1881 
ISO R” Wepre} 
A.D. 1636 
A.D. 1899 
Bere; 50 
ASD: 9 
A.D. 1600 
Ase sme d Git 
B.C. 40 
ASD. 1500 
Bye. 70 
A.D. 1861 
A.D. I159 
ALD mL 3 7, 
ALD. SILT 
yan Yam O31 0%} 


NAME. 


Tilton, Theodore 
Timeus . é 
Tippoo Sahib 
Tissaphernes . 
Toctamish . 
Todleben, F. oie 
Tolstoi, Count D: 
Toral, José 


Tostig, Earl of Northumberland . 


Totila, King of the Goths . 
Townshend, Lord . 
Tracy, William de. 
Trolle, Gustave. . 
Trumbull, Lyman . 
Truxton, Thomas . 
Tryon, Governor 

Tsang Kwo Fan. 

Tsang Sin. 

Tudor,Owen. . . 
Turgot, Baron A. R. }- : 
Turner, Bishop Francis . 
Tweed, William Marcy . 
Tyler, Governor John 
Tyler, President John 
Tyler, Wat . : 
Tyndall, John ‘ 
Tyrconnell, Earl of 
Tyrone, Earl of . 
Tyrrell, Walter . 


Tze-kung . 
Tze-sze . 
U 
Ugolini, Cardinal 
Wiehe Aliod. A so 
Urban VIII, Pope. 
Vv 


Vail, Alfred . 

Valentinian, Emperor 
Valusef, Minister , 
Van Buren, President Martin ; 
Vane, Sir Henry . 

Van Wyck, Robert A. 

Varro . é 

Varus, Quintilius 

Vega, Lope de . 

Velasquez, Governor . 
Ventidius. . 

Veragua, Duke of . 

Verres, Caius 


Victor Emmanuel, King ¢ of Italy ; 


Victor IV, Pope 
Victoria, Queen . c 
Vienne, ‘Archbishop 
Vilas, Col. W. L. 
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AnDree tooo) |) Villamily; Admiral (2 ceria) lee an erie ce be 7 ker py) ep meenmecseein nei 24 
A.D. 1714} Villars, Duke OF RL a et nate ae we bE) Biase aly. 20 
A.D. 1898} Villa Urrutia, Don Wenceslas Ramirez de 2 Sle ae ees 24 
AMIE TSOOINVAlle}OmAlOnZO ese net anh ie, Ssllwspile 104M ls ty lyr cerns i¥i 155 1 
Aig it, WACO NAME NEV CiCSOld BG cel oe of eo uo ce Oo ee. IGE Ayers 1 
A, ips ublols | \WilSicip elie S 6 eG 6 Go ee we bo & II 31 12 
AAD eeTO4On Williers; Charles!Pethamy) v0.2.5 14 seals ce oun uaeehe XI | 199 17 
A.D. 1616 Villiers, Duke of ssiic rrr tale are’ I 66 17 
A. D. 69 | Vitellius, Emperor, . . Le) cae aihote Someones IX 6 5 
A.D. 1786| Voight, Harry St PRU Pevensie nc? weniite) eet RS LD 375 23 
FAMED SMEs? SOs |v OMLAILS wir ciyritik sts, fhe: tare) Gy coy uel sires, eh ies eee ee II 199 23 
aC PEROT ON AVAUATUSI Ey ourenag peu motels) loa Gere Bee ce) 1s) sts ities VII 40 10 
Ww 

A.D. 1898 | Wade, James F. . os Wide obras (SY ees pa a ce een ee 24 
A.D. 1859 | Wallace, Alfred Ruasel 2). Seat ck. hee a ee 48 23 
AMET OOZVWalLACe Genwi Ek. Luss 6 eye ss ee we et cope Woe 60 19 
AD eet SOON AlN Wihieht. RiChard, =) sys ai - «see = na af eee 24 
A.D. 1889 | Waldersee, Count von . . Gi, Ge ie ukce enerenes X | 362 20 
A.D. 1860 | Wales, Albert Edward, Prince of Bs Ligne, Uae Bo Re taken pre ee ae, 17 
AD tOAS | Walker, joseph Ik. |... a Neal Syn! pce eT Kh 382 19 
AD ALO SO) Val Ker, MRODert, JAMES. e. 4,<) ele) fe el ea ou ee eG 19 
A.D. 1096] Walter fietchuiless © (ie coc ee = ee IV | 107 16 
A.D. 1492] Warbeck, Perkin . . oe esate dee ee Se ee ae 17 
A.D. 1831 | Ward, Frederick Townsend Peet coy scm Uh aetna wey PS Bee Pe 56 23 
ASD. 27715 Ward, GenvATtemass sma uc 2 aes moe ae eae ea Barre 3 
A.D. 1738 Warens, Madam de Sirti 16 fe an sp ushcis, a,» Weg fev ean a a et 12 
ASD met 2O7 MN atenneplarloL SuIreys mc amen 4 - ) -) =) ee)  Eeoo 17 
ACEO ele SIN ALLEN eit JOSEP Nis ie) ie mectas eee 3) eh eke) en I | 176 3 
ACPO MEL SOA MNV ATTEN Gens Gri icon ls lie a ics Ge ey ge ee utes 84 19 
APD MEX OOAMMVVIATTON poin © harleS srs es si oe. mas lle) Ge en Lae 17 
ACD LAG IIENAL WICK.) HarliOfan ©. sc teres «0! seus ayes |) ed eae 17 
AND mer Ola asninetonnGole Wier i ah 6 Ge he ee ET | £87 3 
AE Dame OMENVASDIN ETON, GeOXeer, iy a is) etc ee are ee nee XI | 248 19 
ATED ees O5O) VV ASIN Ge LOM, ucwiS. num 9) shee 1s pct) eS Da ek 19 
MEO MELO STAM A VIE AMES tse Ge esas) es es ee eo eee XI jessz) -19 23 
AGED MRL OOZHMVVCAVEI nAMeS Bo as so i + es) eS lee KITS} ag 24 
ATED MEDS SOM VVAED SLED AMIEL Whe: ferris. wis) cclutes is) oe Ue des Sars Wie a RE 96 19 
ACH) MEPL OH VVC DSLEM GCM aE a re cuit ale si weet ee Ao Gok I 188 3 
A.D. 1800 Wellesley, Viscount . . Pe terse ns Nae | See Uy 
A.D. 1827 | Wellington, Arthur Wellesley, Duke of isc) va.) MRE 17 dar 
A.D. 1812] Wells, Gen. William. . . Sl ae POEs Sts 19 
A.D. 1780} Wemyss,Major. . . Met hee ole ec I | 206 3 
A.D. 1276] Wenceslaus, King of Bohemia . osu . ( Sere XI 24} 2 14 
Deis WAKO WON ANIC h lel So Gee am 6 a no 6 XI 25, 2 14 
ACUD EEE 73S Wesley, JOUR GGs pes seeker ae er one ee ee Liieess 23 
Met OS CGE CCC OC CKH | Ae Seay a esi MVM ae Ck ce wo) oc IRE eas 23 
ALUD- 5,750; |IWViESt, Den jamin uy). 0%.) 58 ek em wy ya ue ee eee II |} 384 23 
ALD aeeLS SON AVVEStXO LNG SAT WIC cata 1 cat ater ie fio) cs a-Si niet Meta comreenae Vi | 204 15 
INSEER. Fefoye NYG EILEEN Lay og Gi et ia O) 6 8G 6 au |) NEU ae 24 
A.D. 1587 | White, Gov. J. - oP Piste Lice My ec rh asc AE eae I 63 3 
A.D. 1885 Whitney, William Ge A RA a BAe oy eee? ao tes, XII | 139 24 
APD ea TOOS) | Wikott, Gen sGharleseAn Me. urten. = MeO tun turin en ee SOU Ik 24 
A.D. 1861 Wilkes, Capt: Charles sent cream cobs, Gieeincineaia men ene MRL 15 19 
Reiley, atetete) |) ANOUK CMe S 5 4 6 os 5 oe 6 5 a 6 a MI 39 20 
AD me OOOlMVWalliamsliton German yar ar eel me ieee ann eee XS So 20 
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A.D. 1876 
A.D. 1781 
A.D. 1846 
A.D. 1898 
A.D. 1893 
A.D. 1870 
A.D. 1855 
A.D. 1848 
A.D. 1889 
A.D. 1675 
AGP L025 
A.D. 1850 
A.D. 1831 
A.D. 1843 
ALD, 1520 
A.D. 1898 
A.D. 1649 
A.D. 1794 
A.D. 1675 
A.D. 1666 
A.D. 1864 
A.D. 1795 
A.D. 1554 
A.D. 1378 
B.C. 479 
A.D. 1074 
A.D. 1490 
A.D. 1090 
AD) D>. 7 OC: 
fgsoy, Aiilap: 
A.D. 1664 
An Delo 7, 
A.D. 1490 
A.D. 1483 
B.C.) » 290 
AeDe L757, 
Ap Ds 1923 
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Lane-Poole, S., The Barbary Corsairs 
(Story of Nations). 

Irving, Washington, The Alhambra. 

Lea, H. C., History of the Inquisition in 
the Middle Ages. 

Church, R. W., Beginnings of 
Middle Ages. 

Hallam, Henry, History of the Middle 
Ages. 

Lenormant and Chevalier, Manual of His- 
tory of the East. 

Freeman, E. A., Franks and the Gauls. 

Freeman, E. A., History and Conquests 
of the Saracens. 

Emerton, E., Introduction to Study of 
the Middle Ages. 

Masson, G., Medizeval France (Story of 
Nations). 

Sime, J., The Franks (Story of Nations.) 

Guizot, F., History of Civilization. 

Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Bat- 
tles. 

Baring-Gould, S., 
Nations.) 

Fiske, J., The American Revolution. 

Thwaites, R. G., The Colonies (Epochs 
of History). 

Bancroft, G., History of United States. 

Sloane, W.M., The French War and the 
Revolution. 

Greswell, W. P., History of the Domin- 
ion of Canada. 

Smith, Goldwin, Canada and the Cana- 
dian Question. 

Parkman, Francis, Montcalm and Wolfe. 

Milman, H. H., History of Latin Chris- 
tianity. 

Stubbs, W., Medizval History. 

Comyn, R., History of the Western Em- 
pire. 

Dollinger, J. I. von, Studies in Euro- 
pean History. 

Stephens, W. R. W., Hildebrand and 
His Times. 

Allen, J. H., Christian History in its 
Three Great Periods. 

Ranke, L. von, History of the Popes. 
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Thne, W., History of Rome; to B. C. 78. 

Merivale, C., History of Romans under 
the Empire. 

Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of Roman 
Empire. 

Mommsen, T., History of Rome. 

Gilman, Arthur, Rome (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Beesly, A. H., The Gracchi (Epochs of 
History). 

Merivale, C., The Triumvirates (Epochs 
of History). 

Capes, W. W., The Early Roman Em- 
pire (Epochs of History). 

Capes, W. W., The Empire of the Sec- 
ond Century (Epochs of History.) 

Creasy, EK. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

Dodge, T. A., Julius Czsar (Great Cap- 
tains). 

Cox, G. W., The Greeks and Persians 
(Epochs of History). 

Benjamin, S. W. G., Persia (Story of 
Nations). 

Church, A. J., Story of the Persian War, 
from Herodotus. 

Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

Curzon, G. N., Persia and the Persian 
Question. 

Grote, G., History of Greece; to close of 
Alexander’s Period. 

Thirlwall, C., History of Greece; Alex- 
ander and His Successors. 

Cox, G. W., History of Greece. 

Cox, G. W., The Athenian Empire 
(Epochs of History). 

Oman, C. W. C., History of Greece to the 
Macedonian Conquest. 

Mahaffy, J. P., Greek Life and Thought, 
from the Age of Alexander to the 
Roman Conquest. 

Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

Dodge, T. A., Alexander (Great Cap- 
tains). 

Freeman, E. A., History of the Greek 
Federations. 

Freeman, E. A., Ancient Sicily (Story of 
Nations). 
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Abbott, E., Pericles and the Golden Age 
of Athens (Heroes of Nations). 

Abbott, E., History of Greece. 

Mahaffy, J. P., Alexander’s Empire 
(Story of Nations). 

Curteis, A. M., Rise of Macedonian Em- 
pire (Epochs of Iistory). 

Sankey, C., The Spartan and Theban 
Supremacies (Epochs of History). 

Wheeler, B. I., Alexander the Great and 
the Extension of Greek Rule and 
Ideas. 

Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

Rawlinson, G., Manual of Ancient His- 
tory. 

Morrison, W. D., The Jews under Rome 
(Story of Nations). ) 

Hosmer, J. K., The Jews (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Renan, E., History of the People of 
Israel. 

Church, A. J., Last Days of Jerusa- 
lem. 

Besant, W., and Palmer, E. J., History of 
Jerusalem. 

Ewald, H., History of Israel. 

Jacobs, J., The Jews in Medieval Eng- 
land. 

Maspero, G., Ancient Egypt. 

Maspero, G., History of Ancient Peo- 
ples. 

Maspero, G., Dawn of Civilization. 

Brugsch, H., Egypt under the Pharaohs. 

Rawlinson, G., Ancient Egypt (Story of 
Nations). 

Rawlinson, G., Phoenicia (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Ragozin, Z. A., Assyria (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Ragozin, Z. A., Media, Babylon and 
Persia (Story of Nations). 

Ragozin, Z. A., Chaldea (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Church, A. J., Carthage (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Bosworth-Smith, R., Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. 
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Bosworth—Smith, R., Rome and Carthage 
(Epochs of History). 

Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

Dodge, T. A., Hannibal (Great Cap- 
tains). 

Kitchin, G. W., History of France. 

Guizot, F., History of France. 

Masson, G., Medizval France (Story of 
Nations). 

Jewett, S. O., The Normans (Story of 
Nations). 

Crawford, F., Modern France (Story of 
Nations). 

Tuckey, Janet, Joan of Arc (New Plu- 
tarch). 

Besant, W., Coligny, and the Failure of 
the French Reformation (New Plu- 
tarch). 

Tytler, Sarah, Marie Antoinette (New 
Plutarch). 

Burr, G. L., Charlemagne (Heroes of 
Nations). 

Hassall, A., Louis XIV., the Zenith of 
the French Monarchy (Heroes of Na- 
tions). 

Willert, P. F.. Henry of Navarre and the 
Huguenots (Heroes of Nations). 

Kirk, J. F., Charles the Bold. 

Lodge, R., Charles the Bold (Heroes of 
Nations). 
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FRANCE, IN CHRONOLOGICAL INDEX.] 
Hazlitt, William, Life of Napoleon. 
Sloane, W. M., Life of Napoleon. 
Lanfrey, P., History of Napoleon I. 
Méneval, Baron, Memoirs of Napoleon I. 
Thiers, L. A., History of the French 
Revolution. 
Taine, H. A., The French Revolution. 
Hozier, H. M. (Editor), The Franco- 
Prussian War. 
Browning, O., Modern France; to 1879. 
Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 
Dodge, T. A., Napoleon (Great Cap- 
tains). 
Morfill, R. W., Russia (Story of Nations). 
Morfill, R. W., Poland (Story of Nations). 
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Lane-Poole, Stanley, Turkey (Story of 
Nations). 

Oman, C. W. C, Byzantine Empire 
(Story of Nations). 

Evans, A. J.. The Balkan States (Story 
of Nations). 

Vambery, A., Hungary (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Marvin, C., Russia at the Gates of 
Herat. 

Skobeleff, General, Siege of Denghil- 
Tepe. 


[SEE ALSO UNDER COUNTRIES, IN CHRONO- 
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16 


Li 


LOGICAL INDEX.] 

Marriott, J. A. R., The Makers of Modern 
Italy, Mazzini, Cavour, Garibaldi. 

Probyn, J. W., Italy, from the Fall of 
Napoleon to 1890. 

Hug, A., and Stead, R., Switzerland (Story 
of Nations). 

Boyesen, H. H., Norway (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Griffis, W. E., Brave Little Holland. 

Geijer, E. G., History of the Swedes. 

Fletcher, C. R. L., Gustavus Adolphus 
and the Struggle of Protestantism for 
Existence (Ileroes of Nations). 

Dodge, T. A., Gustavus Adolphus 
(Great Captains). 

Cox, G. W., The Crusades (Epochs of 
History). 

Archer, T. A.. The Crusades (Story of 
Nations). 

Michaud, J. F., History of the Crusades. 

Sybel, H. von, History and Literature of 
the Crusades. 

Green, J. R., The Making of England. 

Green, J. R., History of the English 
People. 

Hume, David, History of England. 

Church, A. J., Early Britain (Story of 
Nations). 

Mackintosh, J., Scotland (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Lawless, E., Ireland (Story of Nations). 

Edwards, O. M., Wales (Story of Na- 
tions). 


Rowley, J., Rise of the People (Epochs of 
History). 

Stubbs, W., The Early Plantagenets. 

Gardiner, S. R., Student’s History of 
England. 

Moeller, W., History of the Christian 
Church. 

Creighton, ‘M., The Age of Elizabeth 
(Epochs of History). 

Morris, E. E., The Age of Anne (Epochs 
of History). 

McCarthy, J.. The Epoch of Reform 
(Epochs of History). 

Browning, Oscar, Modern England, 1820- 
85 (Epochs of History). 

Royle, C., The Egyptian Campaigns, 
1882-85. 

Russell, G. W. E., Life of Gladstone. 
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Hunter, W. W., Brief History of the 
People of India. 

Lyall, A., Rise of British Dominion in 
India. 

Malleson, G. B., The Indian Mutiny of 
1857. 

Lane-Poole, S., Mohammedan India 
(Story of Nations). 

Rhys-Davids, E., Buddhist India (Story 
of Nations). 

Williams, Monier, Buddhism. 

Curzon, G. N., Russia in Central Asia. 

Bancroft, H. H., History of the Pacific 
States. 

Irving, W., Life of Columbus. 

Irving, W., Life of Washington. 

Prescott, W. H., Conquest of Peru. 

Prescott, W. H., Conquest of Mexico. 

Kingsford, W., History of Canada. 

Warburton, E., Conquest of Canada. 

Parkman, F., The French in America. 

Fiske, John,, The Critical Period, 
1783-89. 


,Roosevelt, T., The Winning of the 


West. 
Giddings, J. R., History of the Rebel- 
lion. 
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Wilson, H., History of the Rise and Fall 
of the Slave Power. 

Various Authors, Campaigns of 
Civil War (Scribners). 

Various Authors, The Navy in the Civil 
War (Scribners). 

Grant, U. S., Personal Memoirs. 

Lincoln, Abraham, Complete Works. 

Sherman, W. T., Memoirs. 

Swinton, W., Campaigns of the Army of 
the Potomac. 

Lee, Fitzhugh, General Robert E. Lee. 

Johnson, General R. A., and General C. C. 
Buell (Editor), Battles and Leaders of 
the Civil War. 

Johnson, Rossiter, Campfire and Battle- 
field. 

Mahan, A. T., Admiral Farragut. 
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[SEE ALSO American Statesmen SERIES, 
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and AMERICA, IN CHRONOLOGICAL 
INDEX. ] ° 

Menzel, W., History of Germany. 

Gardiner, S. R., The Thirty Years’ War 

(Epochs of History). 

Longman, F. W., Frederick the Great, 
and the Seven Years’ War (Epochs 
of History). 

Seeley, J. R., Life of Stein; Germany 
and Prussia in the Napoleonic Age. 

Baring-Gould, S., Germany (Story of 
Nations). 

Dicey, E., The Battlefields of 1866. 

Malleson, G. B., The Refounding of the 
German Empire. 

Tuttle, Herbert, Brief Biographies; 
Bismarck, Falk, Lasker, and other 
Political Leaders. 
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Strauss, G. L. M., The Men Who Made 
the New German Empire. 

Trench, R. G., Gustavus Adolphus in 
Germany. 

Bigelow, P., Emperor William II. 

Bradley, H., The Goths (Story of Na- 
tions). 

Hodgkin, T., Theodoric the Goth, the 
Barbarian Champion of Civilization. 

Hodgkin T., Italy and Her Invaders. 

Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of Roman 
Empire. 

AMERICAN EXPLORATION. See Author- 
ities referred to under America, in 
Chronological Index, and in the Index 
of Historic Characters. Also see 
works named as authorities for Section 
1g of this Index. 

ARCTIC EXPLORATION. See “Arctic Ex- 
plorers,” Vol. X., 114, and the biograph- 
ical and historical articles in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and the 
Encyclopedia Americana, of Ross, 
Parry, Franklin, Kane, Schwatka, De 


Long, Greeley, Nordenskjold, and 
Nares. 
AFRICAN EXPLORATION. See “ Living- 


stone” and “Stanley,” Vol. X., 100, 
108; also under “ Africa” and “ Explo- 
ration”’ in the works of reference named 
below, and biographies of the various 
explorers from Mungo Park to Stanley. 
For information respecting the new 
boundaries of territory, and the political 
geography of Africa, see The Partition 
of Africa, J. S. Keltie; and The De- 
velopment of Africa, A. S. White. 
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Appleton’s Cyclopedia of American 


Biography. Dictionary of National 
(British) Biography. Encyclopedia 
Americana. Encyclopedia Britan- 


nica. Allibone’s Critical Dictionary 


of British and American Authors. 
Supplement to Allibone, J. F. Kirk. 
Modern English Biography, F. Boase. 
Religious Encyclopedia, P. Schaff. 
United States Navy Register; also, 
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Historical Register of United States 
Army, T. H. Hamersly. Harper’s 
Book of Facts, biographical and his- 
torical, Cyclopedia of Music and 
Musicians; also, Cyclopedia of Paint- 
ing and Painters, Perkins and Champ- 
lin, History of Art, Liibke, W. The 
Attic Orators, R. C. Jebb. Living 
Orators of America, 1854, E. L. Ma- 
goon, 


24 Contemporary Documents, 


25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 


32 


33 
34 


Jas. G. Blaine, Twenty Years in Congress. 

J. J. Anderson. 

John Bright on the American War. 

Henry Adams. 

Horace Greeley, The American Conflict. 

Sarpi, The Council of Trent. 

Bishop Burnet’s Memoirs of His Time. 

Justin McCarthy, History of Our Own 
Time. 

W. E. Griffis, The Mikado’s Empire. 

Macaulay’s Miscellanies. 
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America discovered by Columbus . . 

American Philosophical Society founded by Benjamin Franklin 

American Revolution: see in /dex of Characters and in Contents, 
Adam, J., J.*Q., and S.; Burr, A.; Chatham; Cornwallis ; 
Dickinson, J.; Franklin, B.; Gates, H.; Greene, N.; Hamil- 
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Jones, P.; Lafayette; Lee, R. H.; Madison, J.; Marion, F. ; 
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Ariosto, Lodovico, his poetical works 

Aristophanes, his comedies rel 

Aristotle, philosophy of “ the Ideal State” 

Armada, destruction of the Spanish . 

Arthur, Chester A., becomes President . 
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1 Rollin, C., Ancient History. 2 Gibbon, E., Decline and Fall of Roman Empire. 3 Cox, 
G. W., History of Greece. 4 Michelet, J., History of France. 5 Creasy, E. S., Fifteen De- 
cisive Battles. 6 Irving, Washington, Life of Columbus. 7 Maullinger, J. B, Schools of 
Charles the Great. 8 Horsford, EK. N., Landfall of Leif Erikson. 9 Thucydides, Jowett’s 
translation. 10 Herbert, H. W., Captains of the Old World. 11 Ferguson, A., History of the 
Roman Republic. 12 Freeman, E. A., Historical Essays. 138 Bain, F. W., Queen Christina. 
14 Reid, Whitelaw, Ohio in the War. 15 Scott, Sir Walter, History of Scotland. 16 Seignobos, 
C., Scenes and Episodes of French History. 17 Southey, R., Poems, Joan of Arc. 18 
Adams, W. H. Davenport, Joan of Arc. 19 De Quincey, T., Essays, Joan of Arc. 20 Eliot, 
S., History of Liberty, Early Christians. 21 Knight, C., History of England. 22 Abélard, P., 
Historia Calamitatum. 23 Bigelow, J., Life of Franklin. 24 Lingard, J., History of England. 
25 Murray, H., History af British India. 26 Leigh Hunt’s Italian Poets. 27 Comedies of 
Aristophanes, T. Mitchell, trs. 28 Aristotle, T. C. Ramage, trs. 29 A®schylus, W. Potter, trs. 
30 eee: Stephen A., Speeches. 31 Statesman’ s Manual. 32 Lane-Poole, Mohammedan 
India. 33 Fyffe, C. A., Modern Europe. 34 Contemporary documents. 
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1 Merivale, C., History of the Romans. 2 Maspero, G., History of Ancient Egypt. 3 
Lingard, J., History of England. 4 Carlyle, T., French Revolution. 5 Ranke, L. von, House 
of Brandenburg. 6 Besant, W., Coligny. 7 Ferret, E., Stories of American Revolution. 8 
Abbott, J. S. C., Empress , Josephine. 9 Chambers’ Journal. 10 Sargent, W., Braddock’s 
Expedition. W Mackenzie, A. S., Life of Paul Jones. 12 Strickland, A., Lives of the Queens 
of England. 13 Scott, Sir W., History of Scotland. 14 Rawlinson, G., Five Great Monarchies. 
15 Yonge, C., Cameos from English History. 16 Froude, J. A., History of England. 17 Saf- 
ford, W. H., Life of Blennerhasset. 18 Macaulay, T. B., Essays. 19 Alger, W. R., The Genius 
of Solitude. 20 Bryce, J. Holy Roman Empire. 21 Burke, E., Works. 22 Saltillo, We lela eat 
de, quoted in Montgomery’ s Life of Z. Taylor. 23 Spence, P., Land of Bolivar. 24 Percy R,, 
The Percy Anecdotes. 25 Coxe, W., History of Austria. 26 Bacon, Lord, Essays. 27 
Smiles, S., Biographies. 28 Irving, W., Companions of Columbus. 29 Clara Barton. 30 
Lowe, C., Life of Bismarck. 31 Fremont’s Explorations. 382 Biographical Dictionary. 83 
Fyffe’s Modern Europe. 34 McCarthy, J., History of our own Times. 385 Bancroft’s History 
of the United States. 36 Rhodes’ History of the United States. 
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1 Merivale, C., History of the Romans. 2 Kingsford, W., History of Canada. 3 Plu- 
tarch, Langhorne’s translation. 4 Frost, J., History of War with Mexico. 5 Forster, J., States: 
men of the Commonwealth. 6 Headley, sf T., Washington and His Generals. 7 Lingard, J., 
History of England. 8 Michelet, J., History of France. 9 Cicero’s Orations, H. Brougham’s 
translation. 10 Irving, W., Life of Columbus. 11 Prescott, W. H., Conquest ‘of Peru. Con: 
quest of Mexico. 12 Sallust. 13 Dryden, J.. Works. 14 Cervantes, Don Quixote, Jarvis, 
trs. 15 Stephen, J.. Lectures on History. 16 Milman, H. H., History of Latin Christianity. 
17 James, G. P. R,, ‘Dark Scenes of History. 18 Knight, Ch , History of England, and Poem by 
Richard Cur de Lion. 19 Keightley, T., History of Crusades. 20 Gibbon, E., Decline of 
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Roman Empire. 21 Bryce, J.. Holy Roman Empire. 22 Mommsen, T., History of Rome. 
23 Cox, G. W., History of Greece. 24 Rollin, C.,Ancient History. 25 Voltaire, Charles XII. 
26 Chambers, W., Life of Captain Cook. 27 Irving, W., Life of Washington, 28 Sparks, J., 
Life of Washington. 29 Larkin, C.C.,in Atlantic Monthly, 1862. 80 Lockhart, J. G., Poems. 
31 C. Colton, Life of Clay. 382 W. H. Seward’s Speeches and Addresses. 383 Lee, Fitz- 
hugh, Life of Stonewall Jackson. 384 Green, J. R., History of the English People. 35 Harsha, 
D, A.,Great Orators. 36 Seebohm, F., Protestant Revolution. 37 Bain, F. W., Life of Chris- 
tina. 38 Evarts, W. M., Eulogy on Chief Justice Chase. 39 Schmucker, S. M., Life of Na- 
poleon III. 40 Murray, H., History of British India. 41 Brown, H. A., Four Orations. 
42 Moore, J. C., Sketch of Custer. 43 Bancroft, G., History of United States. Le Contem- 
porary documents. 45 McCarthy, History of ourown Time. 46 Encyclopedia Britannica. 
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1 Rollin, C., Ancient History. 2 Forster, J., Statesmen of the Commonwealth. 3 Por- 
ter, J. L., Five Years in Damascus. 4 Irving, W., Life of Washington. 5 Church, R. W., 
Dante, with translations by Leigh Hunt, H. W. Longfellow, E. H. Plumptre, D. G. Rossetti, C. B. 
Cayley. 6 Adams, C. F., Oration on W. H. Seward. 7 Keenan, E., Life of Stephen A. Doug: 
las. 8 Banvard, J.. Romance of Discovery. 9 Westcott, T., John Fitch. 10 Cust, Sir E., 
Lives of Warriors of 17th Century. 11 Darwin, C. R., The Origin of Species. 12 Carlyle, 
T., Essays. 13 Dickinson, John, Works. 14 Lee, Fitzhugh, in Southern Review. 15 Life of 
Jefferson Davis. 16 Edinburgh Review. 17 Contemporary documents. 18 J. F. Cooper, 
History of U. S. Navy. 
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gard, J., History of England. 7 Simms, W. Gilmore, Poems. 8 Old Anglo-French Ballad. 
9 Church, H. C., Life of Ericsson. 10 Lane-Poole, Story of the Ottoman Empire. 11 Con- 
temporary documents. 
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C., Cameos from History. 10 Swinton, W., Decisive Battles of the War. 11 Brownell, H. 
HL, Poems. 12 Bryce, J., Holy Roman ‘Empire. 13 Gibbon, E., Decline of Roman Empire. 
14’ Fremont’s Explorations. 15 Burnett’s Memoirs of his Time. 16 Von Holst’s Constitu- 
tional History of the United States. 17 Porter, The Navy in the War of the Rebellion. 
18 A. Rambaud. 19 Contemporary documents. 
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(CodminsbantsheGuny wblarold ccimenae: (nla ie cs) 6) fees et ) IPARDYy GOST II | 281 t 
(Cocthersehupieerat Welmat i.) <1yel | elle) rs) 6) (oie). eofrACDs ook Waleyel 24g 
Gonsalvo crosses the Garigliano . . noe 6 io 025 68 Gls Vinidey Tt 227 ee 
Gordon, Gen. C. G., entry into Khartoum . Oe A Oe nil Ay eee TX | 387} 25 
Gracchi, deeds of the CWA anh IO SoehiGw ko Mig, Min’ BSWEHS “Sesye) T3220) 3 
Granada, CAD UHL OLOLm Mretm st te rel eel ehleiye <0 fe) 5) oct stile em nl AcDa TA QI ET 21 | eee 
Granson, battleof . . Ay fh 65-16 Wide Bo Soll nae ya eT 26 4 
Grant, Gen. U. S., his achievements . . . ss ee si PAPDs eI SO5 te Vall E102} mak 
Great Britain declared a Commonwealth . . . . 1... AD. 1649 I| 140 1 
Greece conquered by Philip of Macedon. . . . 1. « « « «| BC. 338 VEER O4 een 


Greeley, Horace, founds the ew York Tribume . . . » « « «| A.D. 1841 XI] 379} 29 
GresonyeVilldeposes tsenny Wc pals) 6) ss ie) ss te y's) 5) ALD. L075 UNE I era ale 


GreyaladyalancsexecutlonrOle ajo) | s - m6 os woe | AD db bs I | 373 6 
Graspan, battleof .. Oe eho of tom te ohio he Wiss ClPADy eT OOOneeXcl ee 2O lame 
Guilford Court House, LOSS Ce RI a MRR 8S 1781 I hike3e3 5 
Gunpowder Plot, the. . ft Gh Oh Oy cy eh ly May ASIA —oADG |) orepy ales 
Guthrum the Dane becomes a Christian . Satie aie tite, Me avei me Asa |PAY Ds RO7O I | 267 6 
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Halidon Hill, battle of . . Sb Shilo) ey es Wolly oe toh he,| (Araneta 33 less 1 
Hamilton, Alexander, shot by Aaron Barc bk ee ae A.D. 1804] IV | 373} 14 
Hannibal conquered by SENSO sob a) No eh VOLS i Ad cy ah ch aaylll Uno», etey4 I| 389 2 
Hapsburgs, Rudolf, the first of the . . sii doll Sistine) Nop) oui tek| Ac Dave. ula bee Nten tne 26) Maa LOE 
Haroun al Raschid sends gifts to Charlemagne Bo 8 Ss A ilia | wop Glee Vili) 
Harper’s Ferry, John Brown at. . snes Ge PACD TOSO X | 323} 26 


Harrison, Benjamin, and the Mafia affair at New Orleans | ve) PAD. TOD XU 7st 
HiaEHSOnVV AAI ekd at LIPPCCANOE sw. 6 6 fe uie es tether \e | ALD TOET XI | 310) 29 


Harvard College (EE REEL ATONE Ee VMN 5 518 1638 I} 291 5 
SPI DOmmUAT CAO l meena silts tes ula vontin wr efr =a phe fs ser of AcDi, L000 TEeA0 3 
Hastings, trial of Warren. . a Necheuig a's red) eh) isi F ) Aes AI7OOs eV LLL aGOp pe oO 


Hayes, Rutherford B., elected Pen degia Wench wate) tnt SD OAD! 1876] XII} 122} 30 
Hegira, the flight of Bioiatnddl) 0M. de hdteldnna. ws) ce | ASD.) 622 VATE 267| 19 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER G. See also Authorities for Reference, in Chronological Index. 


1 Forster, J., Statesmen of the Commonwealth. 2 Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive 
Battles. 38 Williams, J. W., The Gracchi. 4 Michelet, J., History of France. 5 Headley, 
J. T., Washington and His Generals. 6 Lingard, J., History of England. 7 Milton, J., 
Early Britain. 8 Bancroft, G., History of United States. 9 Mommsen, T., History of 
Rome. 10 Gibbon, E., Decline of Roman Empire. 11 Prescott, W. H., Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 12 Montalembert, C. F.. Monks of the West. 18 Cox, G. W., History of 
Greece. 14 Arnold, T., History of Rome. 15 Quintana, M; J., Lives of Illustrious Span- 
iards. 16 Young, J. R., Grant. 17 Hume, D., History of England. 18 Coxe, W., History of 
Austria. 19 Thackeray, G. W., The Four Georges. 20 Hugo, V., Poems. 21 Treitschke, H. 
von, The two Emperors, trans. 22 Drinkwater, T., Life of Galileo. 23 Murray, H., History 
of British India. 24 Jameson, A., Lives of the Painters. 25 Forbes, A., Chinese Gordon. 
26 Lee, Fitzhugh, Life of Gen R. E. Lee. 27 Dunzler, H., Life of Goethe. 28 Gladstone, W. 
E., Gleanings of Later Years. 29 Henry Adams, History of the United States. 30 Contem- 
porary documents. 
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Henry I. married Maud the Saxon. . . on le ce. <0: \6| AaDse L100 IV | 149} 12 
Henry V. of Germany, the dispute about investitures 7 te 6. Pas tA, De LELZ IV | 140) 11 
Henry VIII. divorces Katherine of Aragon a eaee te A.D. 1533| WII | 249} 17 
Henry the Navigator, and the mariner’s compass. ots A.D. 1394 XxX} 58} 28 

Henry, Patrick, speech of. . . o] Jeo tee ie 'el oe 6 «6 A-Dy  l97 ei ede ae! EO one 
Hermann (Arminius), victory over Wari. toast eee erat A.D. 9 ie er Le, 6 
Heraclea, battle of . . SP ihe Magis! Fe, Vell e! Meine ake Me ike One| (o:|/ BCs BORO II| 79 9 
Herculaneum overwhelmed . . a, AO ee re OL eg Ze, I| 394 4 
Hobson, Richmond P., sinks the “ Merrimac”. se +s 9 ALD. SOS ) ed all 2720 eee 
Hofer, Andrew, execution of, by order of Napoleon «6 eo «| AD: 18501 VEL 322 ei 
Horace, poetical works . . siete ere ich Cnet etd Meee | VI| 226} 24 
Houston, Sam., defeats Santa ctf Ae a AtR NON, Ab Ps 1836| XI} 296} 28 
Hudson Bay discovered DYRELUGSONIE. tetits Me ule, oo tc as mic a SUPE EOLO I} 152 8 
Hudson River discovered by Hudson . 2. 26. « « «© « A.D. 1609 Ail 152 7 
HudsoneRiverirststeamboat onthe ie 6 «lel os) 6) ele A.D. 1807 II | 386) 10 
Hugo, Victor, poetical works . el © Lies ts Melvenie Pail NAst eGo IX | 321 22 
Huguenot leader, Admiral Coligny, Killed. Saris ce nove ae eee 1572 V | 148} «#16 
Humboldt, A. von, his travels and works . . 2. - . 2 + A.D. 1769 X| 40) 25 
Hungarian Revolution... .... Ae Ol Chea ach Oh Onc A.D. 1848 XI| 141) 27 
NPEACHMENT of Andrew Johnson oy es #10. co [ACD TOGO) peicemEcER, 7 
Impeachment of the five members by Charles ] haecoeeriaiemcel Wiiae 1% b V | 249 4 
India invaded by Darius. eo oO Si ci uaese Sie 8, ees 1 
India invaded by Alexander the Great. une AG mA | Se Fl azo 1 
India under Aurengzebe_ . #58. pe Ne. e106 le Mies 0t.'e). cytAeDig LOSG a Vie Leama 6 
India, conquest of, by Lord Chives: Seheu sss) (es on [oft e) hewn Ac Dame Sembee nee 4 
Insurrection, Wat UGS & odd Go ao o) bot Gol (ee Pail Deel 30k mae La eee 5 
Tonic revolt, the 3 RS Ia Gece “Olas Ae | Por: I| 125 1 
Irving, Washington, Minister to "Spain Sa ee sO) Otte fire X | 308 9 
Italy invaded by the Cimriand Teutones . ...... . -j|B.C. I01 II| 06 2 
Italy invaded by PATATICUmeomicliten|s (cenis\) re tevioiton ce, toieamemn ptAst mea O2 mae EREE SS 3 
caly eG aribaldisicamipaisiiils siiies clris v6 to. les) ei 16) (esr eies |VA-D.EOSO) eure as 8 
AMES I., and the Gunpowder Plot . . . wy ooo tetas [PACD REOOs IX | 292 8 

James be defeated in the Battle of the Boyne 5) ey sie tele Sits /| HARD eSOOU XI} 63) 6 8 

James Edward, the: @ld Pretender, defeated <j. 1.8 ue el Ae EVES nN Eros eG 8 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER H. See also Authorities for Reference, in Chronological Index. 


1 Green, J. R., History of the English People. 2 Merivale, C., History of the Romans. 
3 Freeman, E. A.. Norman Conquest. 4 Pliny, Letters. 5 Rae, W. F., Founders of New 
England. 6 Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 7 Heckewelder’s Narrative. 8 Ban- 
vard, J., Romance of Discovery. 9 Plutarch, Langhorne, trs. 10 Colden, C. D., Life of R. 
Fulton. 11 Menzel, W., History of Germany. 12 Knight, C., History of England. 13 
Wright, T., History of France. 14 Parton, J., Life of Aaron Burr. 15 James, G. P. R., His- 
tory of Charlemagne. 16 Besant, W., Coligny. 17 Strickland, A., Queens of England. 18 
Anon., Life of A. Hofer. 19 Irving, W., Mahomet and His Successors. 20 Macaulay, T. B., 
Essays. 21 Capes, W. W., Age of the Antonines. 22 Hugo, V., Works. 23 Major, R. H., 
Prince Henry the Navigator. 24 Sir E. Bulwer Lytton and other translators. 25 Humboldt, A. 
von, Cosmos. 26 Sanborn’s Life of John Brown. 27 Kossuth’s Hungarian Revolution of 
1848. 28 Greeley’s American Conflict. 29 Bancroft’s History of the United States. 30 
Blaine’s Twenty Years in Congress. 81 Contemporary documents. 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER I. See also Authorities for Referenee, in Chronological Index. 


1 Rollin, C., Ancient History. 2 Plutarch, Langhorne’s trs. 8 Gibbon, E., Decline of 
Roman Empire. 4 Macaulay, T. B., Essays. 5 Southey, R., Poems. 6 Murray, H., History 


of British India. 7 Evarts, W. M., Eulogy on §. P. Chase. 8 Dicey, E., Victor Emmanuel 
9 Warner, C. D., Life of W. Irving. 
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Jameson’ s raid into the Transvaal . 
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Jefferson inaugurated as President. |]; A.D. 1801] IV] 385 3 
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Jerusalem destroyed by Titus . . 

Jerusalem, siege of, by ee de Bouillon 
Jerusalem and Joppa, siege of : : ‘ 
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Johnson, Andrew, impeachment of A.D. 1868 


Joseph II., and the Germanic League... AD. 1785| IX] 197| 10 


Josephine crowned Empress of France. . . . ° 5 A.D. 1804 V | 318 5 
Jugurtha, capture of . SUB: Tait UE ig as. da EHoRls sels V | 103 4 
Justinian reforms the laws BE Romer ee a cis oh eel pAcDsren 530 Ieeeeyl = alt 
AUNITZ, Count, and his masterful oe came ANG go Seb Rios ADS) see 2 
Khartoum, General Gordon in . 50 to oo Aes Ong IX | 386 4 
Kitchener takes Khartoum . . SF greg Sth Id so aga ete a lod he ot aoke? X | 392 6 
Knights Templars instituted . . a poco Shab NGO os Nar22 1 
Kossuth, Louis, made Governor of Hungary FH oO of Bl Ave HEH) — ot |) teks 2 
Kruger elected President of the Transvaal. . 6 Oo WW up HAO oul CMOS Taste X | 387 6 
Kublai Khan, visited by METERS 6) gp ea oe 1 MG Samoa 8s BARS) X} 94 5 
Kunaxa, battle of . 1 ea eo §G O ONCL i Soles Aaiig eo mole tere WIR GH 76) 3 
ANDING of Columbus. . A.D. 1492 II} 143} 24 
Lawrence, Captain James. The loss of the “ ‘Chesapeake * lap, 181 3| XI] 262} 29 
League, war of the . . . 5 .| A.D. 1585] III} 158} 12 
Lee, Richard Henry, advocates independence ALES! ie St ol eodh LYRE TVs (53925 
Lee, Gen. Robert E., report on the Gettysburg Campaign oy eute || AsDie 10030 VRLE tir 47 ane 20 
Leif Ericson discovers Winjand (Masssr)i. ce i « suet AuD? exCOO PELOy, 3 
Leo X. and the invasion of the Church by Art . ... . . «|A.D. 3 VIII | 375] 19 
Leo XIII. crowned Pope . . BRED Bee Mo Pele ehn ately, X | 368) 28 
Leonardo da Vinci paints “ The Last Supper He oe Wate ag To PA Dir a9! es X | 163 6 
Leonidas at Thermopyle . .. . Mie ete al B Cre AoO Wiee2e 5 
Lepanto, naval battle of . . tS, 8) A Pe ao AL dlelwen Supa IX | 160) 21 
Lesseps, Ferdinand de, and the Suez Canal . Siero e) Pine oPeteu Fei)| A Dek OO7, IDC |) yell 8 
MECUCHAMDALUICIOLGemr mis sre) Wo wi) wt etka ler oi) a ef eee! ies || Bilan, 370 Lies 2 
Weve nmacly CLanCetOnraurenie. “sile” 97 «/) i) fel, oa) ot 6, 0/10 | ALDe 1573 a TelPal Ale 
Liége, revolt suppressed Fame mraatie Saat st ot attest? toc Ae Des TAO Dery 1 
Li Hung Chang subdues Taiping rebellion Peel wets ch cote ere | Ac Dil O04 | eee XU |e ke lime ol 
iineolns Abraham, his life.and work... . . « « « « « «© |:AD. 1865) VIL 5 18 
Livingstone, David, his African explorations . . .. . . . «| A.D. 1840 X |} roo} 20 
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AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER J. See also Authorities for Reference, in Chronological Index. 


1 Carlyle, T., French Revolution. 2 Hildreth, R., History of United States. 8 Ludlow, 
J. M., History of United States. 4 Herbert, H. W., Captains of the Roman Republic. 
5 D’Abrantes, Duchesse, Memoirs of Napoleon. 6 Green, J. R., History of the English Peo- 
ple. 7 Merivale, C., History of the Romans. 8 Hume, D., History of England. 9 Prescott, 
W.H., History of Philip II. 10 Coxe, W., History of Austria. 11 Gibbon, E., Decline of 
Roman Empire. 12 James, G. P. R., Dark Scenes of History. 13 Keightley, i The Cru- 
sades. 14 Contemporary documents. 15 Blaine, J. G., Twenty Years in Congress. 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER K. See also Authorities for Reference, in Chronological Index. 
1 Neander, A., St. Bernard. 2 Lodge R., pagan off Modern Europe. 38 Grote, G., His- 
tory of Greece. 4 Forbes, A., Chinese Gordon. 5 St. John, J. A., Celebrated Travellers, 


6 Contemporary documents. i 
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London, great fire of . . EO al Reitie 


Louis XI. visits Charles the Bold nas AA - se A.D. 1468 IV | 226 1 
Louis XIV. and the Duchesse de la Valligre ad an a hel Ue A.D. 1661 II | 310 9 
Louis XIV. and Madame de Montespan . wo tei/6) wel ve ve col SeDe, EOOO II | 320 9 
WeoulseXLVE sy campaiominuBelgigm sf) .) "elie iwiie 6) «oe 19) cer Ae Dee nO II | 301 di 
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Louis XVI. , deposition and execution of Belt ae : Sea ‘ pid A.D. 1793 III} 305} 138 
Louisa, Queen of Prussia, appeals to Napoleon . . . . ~~ .J|A.D. 1806 IX | 236, 22 


Louisburg, General Wolfe at. . . « 8) ve co | AED. C7 5O I PED la eee 
Loyola, Ignatius, founds the aed of t Jesus (Jesuits) 3 +e le: vay | Ae E540. 1) OCU Cen amas 
Luther nails up his theses. . . AS witha Setyere Pye, X | 304, 19 
Liitzen, battle of . . skis wr hae Oo eA eo Vi| 214, «16 
Lycurgus promulgates laws of Sparta. Baie Oe ec ere Clue TER F856) I} 29 a 
M ACEDONIA invaded by Pyrrhus . . SP fakes ely, bE Be 8 
Macaulay, Lord, issues his History of England o ee « [AD 1843 | XE) e2zbo oer 
MacMahon, Marshal, wins battle of Magenta . . ote) ever oo) |p AG TSEO ROC UE meee 34 
Magellan, Fernando, and the rae of the world. . . . . .| AD. 1520 X| 65} 37 
Magenta, battle of . eo Gar fey fe) a aS a ve bw: Ch vey femme Uf AG DRC SO tment 
Nisan nartarerantedamaees © a1.b re kee te) Sev cel Sel (se ce io een fee DemeenG Vi 243) «#52 
Magnesia, battle of 5 > B.C. 190 Vi i774 3 
Mahan, Alfred T., and the Naval Board of f Strategy oe 05 «KASD. ESOS) Phi: ca Oneness 
Maine, the destruction of the . 5 ce « « os | A.D. BOOS! (EXthE econo 


Manila, WeweySivictoryiats [ye ie) (ef) acu tehue | © 0! @ ose) «(iver |A-Do tkOOd. ach Ecol mmne 
Mantinea, battle of . . “te «§ Ay rece ary ROR See. im 2 
Marat, assassination of, by Charlotte Corday Go kena, beak 203 VI| 352} 19 
Marathon, battle of ot xa) be |B Cd GO I | 304 a 
Marcus Aurelius, death of nba chgies Wen (AC EhmmeTOrO II| 259] 14 
Maria Theresa, her admirable reign ee ie Aaa 74o IX | 181 32 
Marie Antoinette, GIO? 6 Go 6 A.D. 1793) “LEE | S269 
Marie de Médicis exiled. ; . et Maren s A.D: 1617 | VII} 272| 27 
Marius defeats the Cimbri. Aye Fee pel ue a er II| 96 8 
Marlborough, Duke of, and the battle of Blenheim . ; oe te) rotate | elem Ey Ow TXo} 253i, 3d 
Marshall, John, appointed ChichiJustice <ac. sie t loul cues een ee reo XI} 244) 41 
Marston ‘Moor, Dattlerotm ue. A Bee Me mian any Koay pune ES OGEE I} 139 3 
Martel, Charles, victory at Tours .. . ie hsyh svi si) 0) suaien es bon [PA ctoamE yges Ey 2 i 
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AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER L., See also Authorities for Reference, in Chronological Index. 


1 Michelet, J., History of France. 2 Herbert, H. W., Captains of the Old World. 3 
Horsford, E. N. Landfall of Leif Erickson. 4 Plutarch, Langhorne, trs. 5 Doane, G. W., 
Poems. 6 Wallace, H. B., Art and Scenery of Europe. 7 Martin, H., History of France. 
8 Taylor, W. Cooke, House of Orleans. 9 Pardoe, J., Court of Louis XIV. 10 Wright, T., 
History "of France. 11 Lardner, D., The Steam Engine. 12 Sully, Duke of, Memoirs. 18 
Seignobos, C., Scenes and Episodes of French History. 14 Carlyle, T., French Revolution. 
15 Lee, R. H, Speeches. 16 Cust, E., Lives of Warriors. 17 Houssaye, A., Men and 
Women of 18th Century. 18 Von Holst, H., Address on Lincoln. Herndon, W. #H., 
Recollections of Lincoln. 19 Von Ranke, ee History of the Popes. 20 Hughes, T., David 
Livingstone. 21 Prescott, W. H., History of Philip II. 22 Hudson, E. H., Queen Louisa. 
23 McCoan, J. C., Egypt. 24 Irving, W., Life of Columbus. Milnes, R. M. (Lord Houghton), 
Poems. 25 Lee, Fitzhugh, General Lee. 26 Motley, J. L, Dutch Republic. 27 Evelyn’s 
Diary. 28 Fyffe’s Modern Europe. 29 James Fenimore Cooper. 380 Lossing’s History of the 
United States. 381 Williams, The Middle Kingdom. 
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Mary, Queen of Scots, married to Darnley . . . . . . . . «| AD. 1565 II | 236} 12 
Mary, Queen of Scots, EXECULONUOt Ma cmmn. tim iet) cll set) yee s|PACDi also, II} 248} 18 
Maryland, settlement A ie Se 1G 1S AC one wad pee keer TI 362\) 16 
Mason and Slidell taken by Milkcee Ah Fe). Sune eet) CA Dee OOr SPSS Smos 
Massachusetts coast discovered . . . . . 1 1 + 6 © «© « «| AD. 1000 I| 107 4 
Massachusetts Bay Colony formed. 1... When i et ene A Dan LOZO I} 201 5 
Masinissa at Zama . . AWA Gy icy ea RETSC., COE: Vi 96} 23 
Matilda of Flanders marries William the Conqueror Anlig! ibe og pd Addy SRO) II | 286) 15 
Mazarin, Cardinal, and the Child King . . sitesi eel tet] PACD eT OAS Vj} 162} 24 
McKinley, Wnm., author of Protective Tariff Bill. Re cee eo [CAND ECOG: cer S Oe OO 
Mentana, defeat of Garibaldi at . . aoe Su fetie obese sh net PACD OO, IX | 341} 35 


Methuen, Lord, captured by Delarey . . : tee es SP AD. £902) VOCTR eeoo se 
Metaurus, battle of the, death of Hasdrubal eo teh ce eens et tes | Beet keO7 Vi 48) 22 
Mexico, conquered by Cortez. om oer oe al jo, oy) ABB atte) DTG el 
Mexico, city of, captured by Gen. W. Scott. 2 2. rrtae RCAC D) ELS 47, IX | 258} 26 
Méziéres saved by Chevalien IBEWIEI Cl Gs a) os JO Mos | obomio No oes, pey- II | 130 9 
Michael Angelo, death of . . Bl oa oho so) oece 6 Gobir! 2265 eel 
Miles, Nelson A., defeats “ Sitting-Bull PAM tates ete ss camer) 2) er | AD)e1) 157,03 | (pe OU a 7s | 
Mirabeau, leader of the National AsSemDlyam asteven ve et ole ee et | DAs Dean. OF IV | 289} 19 


Mississippi discovered by De Soto. . aie neue Sire) Rone aes) | LAD Sen GAT it) Gat 6 
Mississippi explored by eS ae and Joliet a OEE Oo GT elles Heys) I] 279 6 
Mithradates, death of . shee Ses tepe (2) CB.Cry aO3s Meee Ns any eel 
Mogul Empire HOUN CCUM EME mise cy she cs) ot rs) otis nn ot PAD eo 201 Vela 200) mmo) 
MOU che mOasICOMCCICS Ete Mic vs ss fk el fs oes) | ALD TOGA! IV | 264} 20 
Mollwitz, battle of. . See. Cee hier teeter ers) MARD-aenau LV: nb eto 
Moltke, Count von, and the battle of Sedan Caras sk ee ieee Ya ARDS OO IX | 354] 36 
Monmouth, battleof.. .. . : Sea cs re ieee ACD L775 VI| ot] 26 
Monmouth’s defeat at Sedgemoor Se OG) RO aba! lolol Sy) Aob) Gog XI} 61} 25 
WEOHTOCUDOCURINGA TNE) hap is 4s es a 8 el koe re 8 | AND TS234 ee V GI gen ees 
MEGreuImaHGrOL nie. sit ce, 6) ef ose) foils sai, et (5) |UASDP TAOS D127 i 
Moore, Sir Molnamra PGOMIGN Asan s) Marts et) fo last s)he hem) Yorn | As De LOO XD 187 40 
Morat, battle of . . HS Gao wes Wicaberenscoaty| p28) ae Ve I} 128 7 
Morris, Robert, financier of the Revolution . : Tere eet VACDaa LO DV a4 
Morse, Samuel F. B., and the origin of the 1 telegraph Fo Oc cil [AIDS Sig IX | 270} 33 
Mozart, his musical compositions oa fos ee) | PARD ery VLU R387 eemeoU 
Mutilation of PHCLLCTIULGmre comic Mie ou cn Uelas) tele sens 18) “env | BoCe Ath VI} 164 8 
AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER M. See also Authorities for Reference, in Chronological Index. 


1 Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 2 Herbert, H. W., Captains of the Old World. 
38 Forster, J., Statesmen of the Commonwealth. 4 Horsford, KE. N., The Landfall of Leif 
Erikson. 5 Rae, W. Fraser, Founders of New England. 6 Banvard, J., Romance of Dis- 
covery. 7 Michelet, J., History of France. 8 Plutarch, Langhorne, trs. 9 Percy, R., Percy 
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Steamboat, the first,on the Delaware ...... 
Steamboat, the first, on the Hudson . . . ... . 


Stephens, Alexander H., on slavery and union .. . 


Socrates, last address to the Athenians SA pale or 
Solferino, battle of Hod a fo. fe = 
Solon frames laws for Athens... . . . 
Spanish-American) War. 5 «6 « o «6 « . 
Spanish Armada destroyed ae 4 6 e 
Spanish conquest of Germany ....... . 
Spenser, Edmund, hispoems ..... ° 


Steuben, Baron, his war tactics . . = 3 
Stevens, Thaddeus, impeaches Andrew Johnson ae 
Stirling, battle of . : : 

Stockton, Com., seizes Monterey, Cal. eee oo certs 
Stony Point Fort stormed by General Wayne . on ae 
Stuyvesant, Governor, of New Netherland. . .. . 
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Authori- 
EVENTS. PERIOD. | Vol. |Page! _ ties 

Quoted 
Suez Canal opened . . oh ad! so Raed) Bo BO Rly Sa I Mos estoy) TX 93771538 
Sully visits Queen Wirabeth ek (oes os Se) is) ce) ey ce) ell AcDie LOOT 1M) Valateig| aun | 
Sumner, Charles, on DOHA Hales uA cis ens Pe tr le bie A.D. 1859] IX | 289) 34 
Sumter, capture miargscuk oo vor opel el dete eet se) hele |A-Die TOOD IN V-UEIE (peo 7 OU 
Swamp Fox, exploits of the ee Mrcahe Went cite ate tian ACD IZ 50) if | xe3! KD) 
Swedish peasants, rising of the . . oem Ess su emreh es PAs DP DEST, V| 200] 17 
Switzerland invaded by Charles the Bold AEG Sede A.D. 1476 MI reZo\l iia! 
Syracuse, captureof. . ... . CeCe Omer nor, came Bice Baie VI | 189 a 
ah AHITI discovered by Bougainville. . .. . CUM AWD mee 7OS V | 289 6 
Taj-Mahal, building of the . ..... . ® ys sey tet ZA De elO4O-18 ViLTTe le ota pemeee 
Tamerlane captures DaMaSCUSi Ee Amen ene t) bckl < ono | AD TAOT IV | 189] 23 


Talleyrand’s diplomacy . A.D. 1797 IX} 245] 15 


Taney, Roger B., and the Dred Scott decision. selanaide bates 1857 | XI} 347| 7 24 


Tartuffe, Moliére’s SOTERA ne 6 BS Mato gg oN coD oy fe) et | Ae Ds) LOOAs| Neel is2O7 Reamer omme 
Tasso, Torquato, his poems . & fe 55 Soe Gay aed XO ST AS eet 
Taylor, Zachary, and the battle of Buena Vista . . Memon sic DEO 47 IX | 265; 16 
mMecumsebrdeteated at Tippecanoe |...) Si) + © 1.  «)| AD ATSIT XI] 310} 7 48 


Telegraph, origin of the. 


or A 56) Si ae eee) Oya» wily 
Tennyson, Alfred, Lord, Ode on ‘Duke of £ Wellington : a 


AGDeTO82 |e Vib ears el 


Teutobergerwald, battle of . . 6. 1, OY oe omg [LADS 9 Lies 1 
Texas, annexation of . 3 GO Oot Bho co oie ey dete). SOT) Bea 7 
ale wkesbury, defeat of Margaret of Anjou ne er beleet loves ke WAG Daus0A7 ATi fee, Vetus [eo | ae 
Thebes, storming of . Spd sho BL B.C. 336 Ti) 28 1 
Themistocles at Salamis . . .. 1. eee . Bp at ey Ree) I| 236 3 
ihermopyles, battle of the pass... . .. - Sy eee e-CHmeASO Wipes 2 
Thessalonica, massacre at. . Pals oe niby Gale Med: Siero) || De oc. 1! 


Thiers, L. A., and the Gonnume bi Paris 6 5. 0. 5 a aD, 1870 X | 193} 20 
Thomas, Gen. (GeowH at Chickamauga . ». . » % HEAT DaElOOR X | 266 19 
Thrasymenus, victory of Hannibal on Lake... . cies |B Ooumes Ih7 WAP ey, 23 
Tiberius, Emperor, dominated by Sejanus . see) (PAV Da eon VEL ETS ESlec 8 


Sa a 


Tilden, Samuel, J., exposes Tweed Ring . . $a ele GaN AGoy teshar | ONL nes A 
mirucsspeechotbefore Jerusalém. | = 6 « » » 2 « »© » sil AD. 70 IDeA 12 
Mone aU eLOUar marae rire Wiel fe Lo to > pane fo. fo) ph gt | ASD aT 7OOl ek Vallee AS 4 
aOTSM A SUICLOCMMMe aula: ct Jelle| ch st fs es Cea) a, 1's) Lemus ol oll LAD 732 TA 42 1 
AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER S. See also Authorities for Reference, in Chronological Index. 


1 Plutarch, Langhorne, trs. 2 Gillies, J.. History of Ancient Greece. 3 Banvard J., Ro- 
mance of Discovery. 4 Creasy, E.S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 5 Maspero, G. C., Ancient 
Peoples. 6 Merivale, C., History of the Romans. 7 Rollin C., Ancient History. 8 Gibbon, 
E., Decline of Roman Empire. 9 Ferret, E., Stories of the Revolution. 10 Headley, J. T., 
Washington and his Generals. 11 Michelet, J.. History of France. 12 Shakespeare, His- 
torical Plays. 13 Henry, P., Speeches. 14 Lardner, D., Steam Engine. 15 Knight, C., 
History of England. 16 Scott, Walter, Works. 17 Fryxell, A., History of Sweden. 18 
Schiller, F. von, Works. 19 Kapp, F., Life of Steuben. 20 Knight, H. G., Normans in Sicily. 
21 Dinwiddie, T., Savonarola. 22 Voltaire, Charles XII. 23 Staél, Mme. de, Works. 24 Soc- 
rates, Plato’s Apology. 25 Josephus, F., Works. 26 Shakespeare’s Henry IV. 27 Sully, 
Duke of, Memoirs. 28 Calhoun, J.C., Speeches. 29 Duke, B. W., A. S. Johnston, in Southern 
Review. 30 Crawford, S. W., in “ Annals of the Civil War.’ 31 Spenser, E., Works. 32 
Farrar, F. W., Early days of Christianity. 383 Seebohm, F., The Protestant Revolution. 
34 Sumner, C., Speeches. 35 Stephens, A. H., Life and Speeches of (Cleveland). 386 Dicey, 
E., Victor Emmanuel. 387 Moltke, H. von, Works. 88 McCoan, J. C., Egypt. 39 Irving, W., 
Knickerbocker’s History of New York. 40 Westcott, T., Life of John Fitch. 41 Colden, C. 
D., Life of Robert Fulton. 42 Montefiore, A.., Henry M. Stanley. 43 Knox, T. W., Decisive 
Battles since Waterloo. 44 Wright, T., History of France. 45 Fremont’s Life and Explo- 
rations. 46 Sarpi, The Council of Trent. 47 H. Yoakum. 48 Channing, History of the 
United States. 49 Contemporary documents. 
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Authori- 
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Towton, defeat of Lancastrians at. . . « . « « « « « «© «{/AD, 1461] VII} 214] 10 


Trafalgar, battle of . . wits te te % te fo “| AD. IGOR VI | 371 9 
Trajan, Emperor, encounters the Christians . . 1... 0. A.D. 107 IX} 35) 18 
Trenton, battle of . . ee pox MOU Ma oPas yaya IRI oe 7 
Trial by j jury, and Wiliore Penne 6 Shs eis 4 Soe ee eee 1670 V | 276 5 
Triumvirate, the first . . . o Segue a VSL cou. (oe Vag Ah hea me mee VI} 20 8 
Tyler, death of Wat. . . 8 Te ideale (ot vet ADs ELI Wel eap ee 2 

Tyler, John, the Ashburton Treaty pondluded . 4 044 po aha 43.| XI] 321 = 
NION, plea for, by Henry Clay . a fs eo 6 4 4) ALD. W850) VIL} ayo 
Union of Scotland with England . Se A.D. 1707) IX | x20) Ff 


United States. See American Revolution ; also Beauregard ; 
Blaine, J. G.; Calhoun, J. C.; Chase, S. P.; Clay, H. ; Custer, 
Gy Davis, R; ; Douglas, S. A.; Farragut, D. (Ce Garfield, ae 
tA Grady, H. W.; Grant, U. S.; ; Jackson. S.; ; Johnston, A. ’S; 
Lee, IR IOBE Lincoln, A.; McClellan, G. B.; Meade, G. G.; 
Phillips, W.; Scott, W.; Seward, W. H.; Sheridan, P. H.; 
Sherman, W.T.; { Stephens, Anis Sumner, (ep sh tN, Tos 
Thomas, G. H.; ; Webster, D aA : . 


Urban II., Pope, at ‘the council of Clermont... . . . 6 -/ AD. 1095] IV] 105} 12 
AN BUREN, Martin, and Currency on © 6 ‘en's © «| AD. ko? XI | 307 15 
Vane, Sir Harry, beheaded . . . Eee ve, & OSes XI} 46 13 
Vasa, Gustavus, elected King of Sweden . . . «. « - « «© .{AD. 152 Vi} 199 a 
Vespasian becomes Emperor. . . Sple te oy se | te 2) ie WALD OS id. 6 o 
Vesuvius, Pliny’s account of its eruption chaise ° . .| A.D 7 IT] 393 3 
Vicksburg, capture of . . Re eet Moire pte a ite A.D. 1863} VIII} 75 4 
Victor Emmanuel, King of Italy Gee NG : A.D. 1859] IX | 329 5 
Vienna, siege of . Se a A.D. 1683 IV | 242 6 
Vinci, Leonardo da, “ The Last Supper” ae ee = A.D. 1498 X | 163 7 
Virgil, his poems. . . Ta 0 simeumte B.C 40} VI} 217 8 
Virginia, settlement of . . . . 1. « © 6 2 « « « . A.D. 1607] III] 288 9 
Vitellius, death of : ae Oy a oh oe AD. 69] IX 6 2 
Voltaire visits Frederick the Great. Bilete feed: co Ge A.D. 1751 XI} 150) +14 
AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER T. See also Authorities for Reference, in Chronological Index. 


1 Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 2 Doane, G. W., Poems. 38 Gillies, J., History 
of Greece. 4 Carlyle, T., Frederick the Great. 5 Adams, W. H. D., Life of W. Penn. 
6 Circumnavigation of the Globe. 7 Lossing, B. J., History of United States. 8 Merivale, 
C., History of the Romans. 9 Southey, R., Life of Nelson; Poems. 10 Reed, H., English 
History illustrated by Shakespeare. 11 Arnold, E., India Revisited. 12 Josephus, F,, Wars 
of the Jews. 18 Eliot, S.. The Early Christians. 14 Gibbon, E., Decline of Roman Empire. 
15 Bulwer, H. L., Talleyrand. 16 Saltillo, J. H. de, Poems. 1 Garfield, J. A., Speeches. 18 
MASsO, ie, Jerusalem Delivered, tr. J. H. Wiffen. 19 Piatt, D., Life of General Thomas. 20 
Watt. F., Remarkable Events. 21 Tennyson, Lord, Poems. 22 Byron, Lord, Poems. 23 
Porter, if: L., Five Years in Damascus. 24 Carson, H. L. 25 Woodrow, Wilson, Division 
and Reunion. 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER U AND V. See also Authorities for Reference, in Chronological Index. 


1 Fryxell, A., History of Sweden. 2 Merivale, C., History of Romans. 8 Pliny, Letter 
to Tacitus. 4 Reid, Whitelaw, Ohio in the War. 5 Dicey, E., Victor Emmanuel. 6 Cust, E., 
Lives of the Warriors. 7 Wallace, H. B., Art and Scenery in Europe. 8 Virgil, AZneid. 
9 Grahame, J., Colonial History of the U. S70 Clay, H., Speeches. 11. Scott, Walter, Hist- 
ory of Scotland. 12 Milman, H. H., History of Latin Christianity. 13 Green, J. R., Short 
History of the English People. 14 Carlyle, Thomas, Life of Frederick the Great. 15 Hil 
dreth’s History of the United States. 
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at AGRAM, campaign of . 
/ Wallenstein and the Thirty Years’ War : 
Walpole, Sir Robert, Minister of Peace. . 
Warbeck, Perkin, suppressed by Henry VII. 
Washington, Gen. Géorgesborn @ 6. 
Washington, Braddock’s defeat . 

Washington, battle of Trenton . 

Washington, battle of Princeton 5 
Washington, resigns as commander-in- “chief : 
Washington, letter to the Governors . s6 
Washington, formation of the Constitution. . 
Washington, inauguration of, as President . 
Washington, as commander and President. . 
Washington, his foreign policy . 

Washington, death of A : ames 
Washington, Jefferson’s estimate of oe 
Washington, poem on, Bryant . .. . 
Washington, Chantrey’s statue of . 
Washington City, captureof ... . 
Waterloo, campaign of. . 

Wayne, Gen. A. , captures Stony Point 
Webster, Daniel, his reply to Hayne. . . 
Wellington, Duke of, inthe Peninsula . . 
Wellington, Duke of, at Waterloo. . .. 
Wexford, battle of ne A.D. 1649 I| 140} 22 
Wet, Christian de, brilliant warfare A eee, er -|A.D. 1901] XII} 299] 34 
Whitney, inimvents theicottom gin. . . . 5 » « « » «| A.D. 1785 X | 316) 3923 
iNildermessyibatllevOr them. a fo) se ce ee oe ce oe | ADL OTS64 VILE eae od 
Wilkes, exploring expedition . . = eG Ooo Ag & ONES Skokie) X | 35 33 
William I. crowned King of England . eon eure) Voli seast ca rene AGL) LOO Taller 25 
Willan lccrowned Kingiof Mngland .. « « « « « » « «| AD. 1689 IX | 103 2 


+ «| A.D. 1809 V | 328 
A.D. 1621 Vi} 225 


e 8 


1 

2 
A.D. 1742 IX | 140 3 
A.D. 1497 | VII | 230 4 
A.D. 1732 VI 5 5 
ACD 17.55) |e aes : 
5 

8 

8 

9 


A.D. 1776 NAG ee 
A.D. 1777 VI| 30 
A.D. 1783 VI| 44 


© Jase: Ve Vie. @ 
a Ke) 0 ee C0 ner 68 
: 


.| AD. 1783 VI! 45 
= PAD. E780) Vil 37 

- «| A.D. 1789 VI; 46) 10 
. + «|A.D. 1790 VI} 49g} 11 
. oP te | AW Dae 7023|| eenVL: | Saisie leek, 
e) Verein s fe AL Dg L7.00 VC ES | aoe are 
Spee)» frA.D, 8 TSOO}| ue V-bs| 57a 


©1168 6) 6. 5) (6 oO oer e One (68 eee 


6, 2 Be 


A.D. 1814] VII | 338) 16 
: A.D. 1815 | VII | 296) 17 
ome | AD L770 I} 298) 18 
«2 » « «| ADs 1830) WIL) 302|) 19 


o. 6 4.) % a 16s en 
“ee f @ @ 


ake 0) 16) COs oO) (Or Oy OO Se o,. Ot) ae ee OL eae 
° 
ox 6, 8 0.4.8 


yo oman Croc 8 Me 6 de 
A.D. 1815 | WII} 307} 20 


©.) 6) 9 O20) 6 ee One. 


oe © 


William I. proclaimed German Emperor .. . « «| A.D. 1871 PX 3477 ie 
William II. proclaimed German Emperor . . . « «| A.D. 1887 X| 359| 34 
William of Orange takes up arms against Philip « ° - «| A.D. 1568 XI 8} 385 
Wilmot Proviso, the. . cae 
Winthrop, J., colonizes Massachusetts Bay «te 
Wolseley in Egypt, storms Tel-el-Kebir. . . . 


2) ae | Ase TOAGH | sol 8220 et eenLO 
eure EAs Da TOSO Lee royal} PAG) 


. 
oF, Oca 6 ee: 


Se e) © 56 “Si! a 


° - Sie ALDanrOo? X | 374) 34 
Wolsey, downfall of Cardinal . . ete e es . Ae | -AsDenai520)|) eVGA eee 
Wren, Sir Christopher, Dae BP Daisey. patience Aine | Aude, 1066) RE 2)| 923 
Wyatt’s rebellion Ee as Biase Ma sia alll aos 4 a7) Ties rales 


EN OEMO Ne nistorianvand Soldier «uci ue 6 lcs (6) «.¢s) 6) |'B.C.n 1430,| MV Llc ed 
iNerxesydeteated atioalamis 9%). 6 6 6 + « = » « «+ | BC.) 480 I| 23629 380 


AUTHORITIES QUOTED UNDER W, X, Y, and Z. See also Authorities for Reference, in 
Chronological Index. 


1 Headley, J. T., Napoleon and his Generals. 2 Cust, E., Lives of the Warriors. 3 Green, 
J. R., History of the English People. 4 White, J., Perkin Warbeck. 5 Irving W., Life of 
Washington. 6 Sargent, W., Braddock’s Expedition. 7 Lossing, B. J.. History of United 
States. 8 Washington’s Letters. 9 Sparks, J., Life of Washington. 10 Depew, C. M., 
Speeches. 11 Greg, W.R., Rocks Ahead. 12 Fox, C.J., Speeches. 13 Jefferson, T., Works. 
14 Bryant, W.C., Poems. 15 Dana,R.H., Poems. 16 Hildreth, R., History of United States. 
17 Chesney, C. ‘es , Military Essays. 18 Ferret, E., Stories of the Revolution. 19 Webster, D., 
Speeches. 20 Bayne, P., Essays, Historical and Literary. Tennyson, Lord, Poems, Ode on 
the Death of Wellington. 21 Treitschke, H. von, The Two Emperors, tr., 22 Forster, dey 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth. 23 Lingard, je History of England. 24 Swinton, W., The 
Twelve Decisive Battles of the War. 25 Freeman, E. A., The Norman Conquest. 26 Rae, 
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Deo siege;and! surrender Of @6. 6 «ls «6 + «| Ade SOL VI | 136 5 


eye MNiArdercatror Eannibaliat us peuiiemuclijen uc jetisd Rtas mise | BCom ere I] 388) 31 
Zeno vid, QUCEMLOL Palmyra ts) g oie) '<) Ge) lel re) te toms) | A OO may tO nee 


W. Frazer, Founders of New England. 27 Brewer, E.C., History of England. 28 Xen- 
ophon, Anabasis ; Hellenica; The Symposium. Thomson, J., Poems, Liberty. 29 Gillies, J., 
History of Ancient Greece. 30 Atschylus, Perse, trs. Potter. 31 Merivale, C., Students’ 
History of Rome. 382 Porter, J. L., Five years in Damascus. 33 Com. Charles Wilkes, 
Exploring Expedition. 384 Contemporary documents. 35 Motley’s Dutch Republic. 


IV. CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


ARRANGED BY COUNTRIES. 


AMERICA. 


For the Authorities Referred to see page 373-374. 


Date. 


EVENTS. 


Pre-historic man and monuments in America . 

The American aborigines. . 

Discovery of America by Afghan Buddhists in the Fifth ‘Century ¢) 

Greenland seen by Northmen . 

Greenland visited by Icelanders 

Greenland colonized by Icelanders 

Labrador and Newfoundland discovered by Icelanders 

Vynland (Mass. ? ) discovered by Leif Ericson : 

Mission of Eric Upsi, Bishop of Greenland, to the > Colony of 
Vynland, which existed down to 1261 . . 

Columbus lands (October 14). Discovery of Cuba 

Second voyage of Columbus; discovery of Jamaica ... . 

John Cabot discovers the mainland sump lars Ads 

Columbus makes his third voyage . : 

Sebastian Cabot tries for a Northwest passage to China . b 

Ojeda and Vespucci sail round the Northern coast of South 
America 

Vicente Yanez Pinzon discovers coast of Brazil. Cabral possesses 
it for Portugal - 

Columbus sent in chains to ‘Spain by Governor of "Hispaniola 
(Hayti) Re Ere Op, asa 

Calteats starts on his fourth voyage 

Death of Columbus, May 20 . : 

Ponce de Leon lands in Florida : 

Balboa discovers Pacific Ocean from the Isthmus of Panama . 

Cortez enters Mexico on aK 

Cortez conquers Mexico 

Conquest of Peru by Pizarro . ; - 

Jacques Cartier ascends the St. Lawrence . 

Ferdinand de Soto discovers the Mississippi . 

Spaniards discover silver mines of Potosi 

Huguenots settle on St. John’s River, Florida 

Huguenots massacred by Spaniards 

Foundation of St. Augustine by Spaniards. . 

Humphrey Gilbert claims Newfoundland for Queen Elizabeth 
Raleigh’s expedition to North Carolina. Virginia named for 
Queen Elizabeth Ah tip ot 

Raleigh’s expedition fails to settle on Roanoke Island ; 

Bartholomew Gosnold tries to form a settlement on coast of 
Massachusetts . 

King James grants patent to London and Plymouth Companies 

Jamestown founded by the London Company ods 

Captain John Smith and Pocahontas . ; 

Lord Delaware, Governor of re-organized London Company 
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106} 14 
107| 4 3 
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72 
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: 12 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


AMERICA (Continued). 


Date. 


A.D. 1609 


1610 
1615 
1619 


1620 


1621 


1623 


1624 


1626 
1628 
1630 


1631 
1632 


1634 
1636 


1637 
1638 


1639 
1643 
1644 
1655 


1662 


1663 
1664 


1668 
1669 
1670 
1676 
1674 
1681 
1682 


1684 
1686 
1689 


EVENTS. 


Samuel Champlain discovers the lake he named. . . . 

Henrik Hudson ascends the Hudson ee 

Henrik Hudson explores Hudson’s Bay 

The Dutch build Fort Orange (Albany) c 

Colonial Assembly, the first bisects assembly of British 
Colonists, at Jamestown, Va. = oe me ie Ss 

Negro Slavery introduced into Virginia . 


Pilgrim Fathers land at Selly (December It, ‘New Style 


December 21) 

The Virginia Colony secures representative government . : 

Cotton culture introduced into Virginia. . 

Dutch West India Company takes possession ‘of New Netherland. 
Indian massacre in Virginia Pe aig Cg SIEM Lr 

Settlement of New Hampshire at Rye : 

Dissolution of London Company. Virginia placed. under the 
Crown . . 

The Dutch buy Manhattan Island from the Indians for about 84 

Salem settled by the Massachusetts Bay Company . : - 

John Winthrop, Governor of Massachusetts . 4 

Boston founded : 

William Clayborne settles at Kent ‘Tsland, Maryland 

Cecilius Calvert, Second Lord Baltimore, receives charter for 
Maryland saney ee 

Canada restored to France by England . Se yewarn re 

Settlement of St. Mary’s, Md., by “Leonard Calvert. . 2. . 

Connecticut settled by the English FMS AC eS 

Roger Williams settles at Providence, R. L. : 

The Pequot rising suppressed by English colonists . : 

William Coddington forms a settlement on the island of Ag uidneck, 
R.I. Harvard College founded. Swedes and Finns settle in 
Delaware . . Shs spre tal wine roe ata Reoaee 

Connecticut adopts a Constitution oe 4, tyes ico gare 

Confederation of New England colonies, May 2 

Roger Williams gets patent from Parliament for Rhode Island 

Peter Stuyvesant, Director-General of New Netherland 

Dispossesses Swede settlers at the mouth of the Delaware . 

Connecticut and New Haven colonies receive Charter from 
Charles IT. alg : 

Colonists settle in Carolina . : 

Charles II. grants the territory between the Connecticut River 
and Delaware River to his brother James, Duke of York. 
The English take possession of New Amsterdam and New 
Netherland, naming them New York wn ; 

Mission of Sault Ste. Marie founded by Father Marquette 5 

Fundamental Constitution for Carolina drawn up By Locke 

Hudson Bay Company incorporated . . .. . a ee 

Death of Philip of Pokanoket . . 

The Dutch restore New York and New Jersey to English 

William Penn obtains patent from King James 

William Penn buys East Jersey, possesses New Castle, Del., and 
surrounding territory . . Slusd | ete he Geer) corer ere coee renee 

Penn founds colony of Pennsylvania : 

Charter of Massachusetts Company forfeited 

Sir Edmund Andros, Governor of New England 

Sir Edmund Andros overthrown. Beginning of King William’s 
War in America. (Ended by Peace of Ryswick, 1697) « 
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III | 292 
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II | 367 
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I} 288 
IT] 288 
II | 361) 
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ps 346 
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V | 302 
V | 260 
V | 265 
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AMERICA (Continued). 
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EVENTS. 


Schenectady destroyed by French and Indians. Sir William 
Phips fails in his expedition against Canada sDiromciat 

Massachusetts and Plymouth colonists unite . A 

Witchcraft trials at Salem . . AN 

Settlement of Louisiana begun by French . 

They claim the whole Mississippi Valley 

Division of territory between France and England under the 
Treaty of Utrecht : ab aee aa 

Settlement of Georgia by General Oglethorpe 

French and Indian War : 

Colonial Congress at Albany. Franklin’ s proposals for union . 

Braddock’s defeat, July 9 

Fort Du Quesne (Pittebarg) taken by the English, November 25 

Beginning of trouble with England ¢ 

Canada, Newfoundland, ey ee and Florida ceded to England 
by France and Spain 

Imposition of taxes by England ; 

The Stamp Act, March 8. The Colonies protest 

Franklin appears before the House of Commons 

British troops quartered in Boston . 

The Stamp Act repealed, March 18 . Step eu iis 

The Boston Massacre, March r nea ara at eae 

The Boston Tea-party, December yee ; 

First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, September 5 

Daniel Boone builds a fort at Louisville + 

The Revolution. Battle of Bunker Hill, June 17 

Washington takes command, July 2 . : 

Burke’s speech on American Love of Freedom . 

Formation of the Navy. Paul Jones a 

Declaration of Independence, July 4 . 6 

Victories at Trenton (Dec. 26) and Princeton ‘(Jan 1, 1777) . 

Philadelphia, Brandywine (Sept. 11), Valley Piers 

Lafayette joins Washington . 


Burgoyne’s surrender at Saratoga ( (Oct. 17) ; Sans : : : : 
Wayne captures Stony Point, July 15 cvlestn 
Paul Jones’s victory, September CARE Ger tel ay le Wes 


Rochambeau arrives with French forces 

Articles of Confederation adopted . 

General Greene’s campaign in the South 

Battle of Guilford Court House, March 15. 

Surrender of Lord Cornwallis, at Yorktown, October 19. 

Peace negotiations opened oak 

British evacuate New York, November 25. ; 

The first daily newspaper, the American Daily Advertiser, + pubs 
lished in Philadelphia . . 

Framing the Constitution, adopted September 7 

First steamboat made by John Fitch . 

Washington elected first President é 

First Census, population of United States, 3 929,827 

City of Washington founded . : 

Fugitive slave law introduced. 

Jay’s Treaty, with England, ratified June 24 ras 

Washington’s Farewell Address . . . ie Otho soln a 

John Adams elected President . SS Tee tye 

Capital removed to ie eb: "Thomas Jefferson elected 
IBgrokiny Sh GS Sinn gy vibe St SSO 8 
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Vol. |Page 
II | 353 
I} 349): 
NAGI as 
VI 5 
VIII | 348 
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Authori- 
Date EVENTS. Vol. |Page ties. 
A.D. 1800 | Second Census, population 5,305,937. . « « « « « « « e eR Ree ee ec 
John Marshall appointed Chief Justice. . . . . « e« « « XI | 244) 382 
1801 | Albert Gallatin’s financial measures . . . « « © « © © XI} 250) 386 
1804 | Decatur recaptures the Philadelphia . Teeatens XI} 269} 35 
Jefferson re-elected President stele wente eae PE 38 
Alexander Hamilton killed in a duel by Aaron Burr... . £V 43731 see 
1806 | Aaron Burr’s expedition and trial . eave. ste stoke ene VII | 330/85 36 
Discovery oteeike:s Eeaksn tel iar! sl ciietitwls temas rents X | 330) 35 
1807 | Abolition of slave trade . o Nea seae aul Poe 
The Chesapeake attacked by the Leopard, June 22. teases IV | 388) 365 
Embargo on American ships. . Waray cee ee IV | 384] 36 
Fulton’s steamboat ascends the Hudson... . . ee AT} 395 oo 2 
1808 | James Madison elected President . whe te: Wosuc Gs enate VII | 336} 48 
TOLOm | Mubird Census, population 7,205,790 ss) jel). jell ’sl ee) sete oe eh Wiese Aes 
TOIT §)|\Generaltiarrison defeats Tecumseh. <9. 6 « «6 se). ¢ XI| 310) 35 
1812 | War declared against England. . .. . a) SS ee eae VII | 337/33 36 
Madison re-elected President . . i al heh wish vetted vette VII | 336) .- ‘ 
TOIjee Gena ndrew s) acksons:campalpiens tells suellisiits celts iene VII | 361/48 86 
The Chesapeake-Shannon fight. . aoe Mere XI} 262] 35 
Commodore Perry defeats British fleet on Lake Ene = 5. a XI | 278) 35 
1814 | Com. David Porter in the Essex . se at Ser temte XI} 292} 36 
Capture of Washington by British, August 24 . +. Feiler VII | 337] 38 
Treaty of Peace at Ghent, December 24 hes SS Saris VII} 351 36 
1815 | Jackson’s victory at New Orleans, January 8 . oe VII} 361} 3935 
1816 | James Monroe elected President . .. . SS Oe oc VII | 345) 48 
1820 | James Monroe re-elected President . en ee VII | 345; 386 
Fourth Census, population of United States 59 638, 91 are acre (a an Pie 
1823 | The Monroe Doctrine stated. : ae VII} 351/88 = 35 
1824 | John Quincy Adams elected President. 1. . . VII} 351} 48 
Lafayette receives a national gift ...... Z VI 3, 34 
1828 | Andrew Jackson elected President a) es VIL | 363/48 33 
1830 | Fifth Census, population of United States 12 866, 020. yo vik Vachon eee 
Death of Bolivar, liberator of Spanish American republics oe IX | 399) 56 
1831 | The first steam railroad opened in South Carolina . ae RA A ie Me 
1832 | Andrew Jackson re-elected Rigs sent A ° sats VII | 364/335 48 
Black Hawk War . . Pe Pe wea my Eee cS VIII 7, 385 
Morse originates the telegraph . slants) pis P GL veune! antisite Mane LD @ yo ls 
1834 | The Whig Party formed . mis 1, cpatel a ous ecaeeas VII | 391/88 385 
1836 | Martin Van Buren elected President . ° PEERS ° se el (ES fie nce 
Sam Houston defeats Santa Anna. ak CG GENC : : XI} 296/44 46 
1837 | Martin Van Buren and Currency Reform . .. . ° - XI | 307} 438 
1839 | The Wilkes Exploring Expedition . ..... : : X | 353] 5 35 
1840 | Log Cabin and Hard Cider Campaign . . .. . . : SL s3%2| oo 
William Henry Harrison elected President A tic Santa brs 36 
Sixth Census, population of United States 17,066, 453 « Nel naw lee Bice cs 
1841 | John Tyler succeeds Harrison, April6 . - ae crite VII | 301 83 
Horace Greeley founds the New York Tribune oy nie tre tiedtie Ks XI} 379} 42 
1842 | Defence of the Right of Petition é Bl oihte ei Ke VII | 353 87 
Lewis Cass and the Quintuple Treaty shire, vette, ateMewies XI | 363} 438 
Fremont’s Expedition to the Pacific Coast. . . .... . X } 336) 165 
1543 |) Dhev Ashburton Ureaty, Concluded |. \mc mute lleie elt ctltelntnits XI} 321} 33 
1844 | John C. Calhoun made Secretary of State . ote.) 6 shee iS XIj| 323} 35 
James K. Polk elected President . eae Willeiesse 86 
1845 | Texas annexed and admitted to the Union, December’ 27 qe VII | 382] 33 
Commodore Stockton seizes Monterey, Cal. . . . . .. X | 333/85 57 
eyo Mee Walb Mee) GS 5 FG fob Ao 6 6 6 oe XI | 329 
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aie Se ae Vol. |Page| ties. 
A.D.1846 | War declared against Mexico, May1r . . . Sed cw ajo o BB ela 
1847 | Gen. Zachary Taylor victor at Buena Vista, February 23. sera #e"| NG 267 AD 
Gen. Winfield Scott captures Mexico, September x St Ga nase IX | 256/37 45 
Thomas H. Benton opposes Nullification . . . Sere kch ot hc XI | 342} 44 
£54395) (Gold discovered in: California, Hebruary 22 0.9.) <0 <1 2) «/|memre se lS 
ae Taylor elected President . . Soe) [ist tot tts WRetMnRre us IX | 267} 44 
1850 | Millard Fillmore succeeds Taylor, July 9 Sampath eee oakOs ery ce UN ROE aiers| aly 
Clay’s Slavery Compromise . . Oe 0G | Hi Oa on oe elle NEE Se 43 
Seward asserts the “higher law” . . Sete et VD AS 183 385 
California admitted to the Union, September 9° eae rea al eet Hiee ein. 
Seventh Census, population of United States 23, 2a 876 « ; Sein teed ANE, oc 
1852 | Franklin Pierce elected President. . : Sas cal a 6 We ec 43 
1854 | Commodore Perry’s Treaty with Japan, March . FORME lb O. 0. pont 33 
Kansas-Nebraska Bill passed, May . . . . . « 2 ee es IX | 278} 33 
The Ostend Manifesto. . Ailes eineiia ry, Huta. Heatley SE I ekeiRty BY 
1856 | James Buchanan elected President Je (0c abe sc eran pelted 2790| ~=5T 
John Brown at Osawatomie . . MER Seehlee cieeeen X | 322} 44 
1857 | Judge Taney gives the Dred Scott idecisionin’ ct bone, Seka IC 347, 57 
James Buchanan sends army against Mormons . . sine? Teens XI} 357) 57 
1859 | John Brown executed at Harper’s Ferry, December 2g Niet oe eee 57 387 
F500==| Abraham! Lincoln elected President..." U.k <i). 20 ee och VERE T2146 
Secession of South Carolina, December 20 . ei Fin X | 270/57 33 
Eighth Census, population of United States 31,443,322 Baro ere X27, ae 
1861 | Jefferson Davis elected President of ie ieee Febr Ph Tees eee 46) 837 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State. . . a eC Be || MANBE TL oolh 4) 44 
Bombardment of Fort Sumter, April t2 aut otis) eee ce reat VL Ln | e107 ean ao) 
Battle of Bull Run, July 21 . . Ac teers gy kei Talis ost Aka 49 
Mason and Slidell taken from the Trent. . Pan? X} 350] 47 
1862 | Edwin M. Stanton made Secretary of War ce Lincoln etek oA ed 103} 46 
General Butler at New Orleans. . fe Dera tet ee (WeXo Le es | eeeay 
Battle of Mill Springs, Ky., January 19. X | 266/49 50 
General Grant captures Forts Henry and Donelson, February 22 | VIII 59} 47 
Battle of the Monitor and Merrimac, March8 ....... XEIE 225 |e armen 
Battle of Shiloh, April6,7 . . Tie e ered eu ayo otat: vet reel | We IL | ea OO) | eau ag 
Farragut captures New Orleans, April 2 5 ee Oe patie Crt CAPA OD LI PAoLollr xt 
McClellan’s peninsula Campalgnyea pril— ily oop ce co erie tes) oan] ee mantis w|40 50 
Stonewall Jackson’s Shenandoah Valley pecans SAG tency oa AMM lity dy Aalto 76 
Seven Days’ Battles, June 25-Julyr. . . ay aris X | 258/49 50 
Second Battle of Bull Rin, -AUCUSt Omer rior Weewite (eulictuigs ce (UV TL nao ae 49 
Battle of Antietam, Md., September 17 2.53 1. 6 1. ee a X | 262/48 49 50 
Battle of Fredericksburg, Va., December13 ........ X | 262/48 49 
Sherman’s failure at Vicksburg, December 29... . . « «| VIII} 108 47 
Battle of Stone River, Tennessee, December 31... ... . X | 266/49 50 
1863 | Proclamation of Emancipation, Januaryt. . . . . . . « «| VIII} 39/51 46 37 
Battle of Chancellorsville, Va, May 2,3 - « - + « «© « « «| VIII| 174) 49 
Grants captureotevicksburg, fuly/Ae se eo) fl ts ooo on | VLE ot ag 
Battle of Gettysburgh, July 1-3. . VIII | 144/47 46 
Charles Sumner on Abolition of Slavery i in District of Columbia. | 1X 289|51 52 
David D. Porter’s fleet at siege of Vicksburg. . . . . .. . XI | 375/49 54 
Henry Ward Beecher’s mission to England . ...... . X | 346) 51 
Battle of Chickamauga, Ga., September 19,20 ...... .» X | 266/49 50 
Lincoln’s Address at Gettysburg, Noyember19.. . « « +| VIII} 36/59 52 
1864 | General Grant, Commander-in-Chief of the ein March 3 st) NV DELS Or Ate OO 
Sheridan’s raid in Woagensve “cp ack ee 6, « » «| VIED) 129150): 47 
Battle of Wilderness, May 5, 6 Seal sts etires” ae Geet ent eee et Sverre me Seer ae 


Battle of Cold Harbor, Va., June 3 epi alton ot ve Ghat 68 top nemees mV ae G2 Ee a0 
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Date. EVENTS. vac Wwaaleenee 
A.D. 1864 | Battles before Atlanta, July 20-28 . a eh Go Sheree Conaeg wish NOLL Dares 2D Semen, 
Farragut’s Battle of Mobile Bay, August 5. eta wood ay ee A VE ZOGl Ay 
Mine explosion at Petersburg, Va.. Julygo ...... . -|.- - |- -(49 50 
Atlanta captured, September 2. . .| VIIT | 12049 50 
Sherman’s march through Georgia, November 16-December 22 . | VIII | 110/50 47 
Battleron Nashville, December D5; 1O14 (cn ven ve eos aes X | 267) 50 
Abraham Lincoln re-elected President . ....... =. ~-/| VIII 19/46 47 
Capture of Fort Fisher. wee en ee XI | 376) 54 
1865 | Hampton Roads Peace Conference, February - 3: a he) AE Uyoya tag olde eae 52 
Linucoln’s Second Inaugural Address... sng Tegel, wets Fave, naif (Ve ieee eee By 
Battlevotabive, Forks,sVias, Aprils. 0c @ cel ae se tee isu ee eee 50 
Surrender of Lee at Appomattox, Aprils ac seq 4 om as vio rag as | eee 48 
Assassination of President Lincoln, April1g . . . . . . « .| VIII| 20/46 47 
Jefferson Davis captured, May 11. . cated wes; 6) peek, Fs X | 271} 48 
Andrew Johnson succeeds to the Presidency : Peet ech (tee ec 52 
Abolition of slavery by Fourteenth Amendment. . ... .- 44 AT 
1866 | Ku Klux Klan outrages : Pree ere he Ce: 52 
1868 | Thaddeus Stevens moves to impeach President Johnson . « ve ot) LDP Sabet 52 
impeachment of President Johnson = . = -« % . . % «© « =} oL<y 2O5ib2 45 
General U.S. Grant elected President . . . . « «. « « » «f WILE) G34igoio2 
1869 | The Fifteenth Amendment adopted . . oh oop oe vee RL Gaede 52 
1870 | Ninth Census, population of United States 38, 598.371 Ae (gees (sec 
1871 | Samuel J. Tilden exposes the Tweed Ring . . ies" aoe S| OLE ae ee 
1872 | Treaty of Washington and the Geneva Award . . . . . . .-| VIII| 6452 57 
Great fire in Chicago, July . . sh SS Gent Fe) Sy ee, | Bar cron Teyian been has Hee 
General Grant reelected President . ......... .| VII 65/52 57 
Great fire in Boston. . onl eh] see oot eae eae 
1876 | Centennial Exhibition at Philadelphia, May 1o-November 10. .| VIII 65 
Massacre of General Custer by Sitting Bull, ine 25 ies Meaeorite Xl 252 een 
Rutherford B. Hayes elected President. . . of i oe Re lee ee 57 
Gen. Nelson A. Miles defeats Sitting Bull. . . XII | 281 60 
1877 | Electoral Commission of fifteen decide doubtful Presidential vote, 
January 15-March2 . . oe tet ee ee RE OG hammers, 
1878 | Alexander H. Stephens’ plea for liberty andunion. ..... IX} 304] Go 
157. OMn ROPecle: Payments TESUM CC wn vel icslie) Wehlcell 20) cc) uel ciel oe je metcnone ss erent 52 
Jeannette Arctic expedition . . tL eeria Te ee ns XY Troi ca eee 
1880 | General James A, Garfield elected President . ee forec X | 238/52 5 
Tenth Census, population of United States 50, 155,783 Me eae a) (es Pm oe 
1881 | Assassination of President Garfield, July2 . Sera) X | 238) 51 
Chester A. Arthur succeeds to the Presidency ao ley ey holy Wey WOH 2S) oe cio en ee 
1884 | Grover Cleveland elected President . . . ere Cer ts) col in. 53 
188 Grover Cleveland’s attitude towards Pensions . .. . . . .{ XII} 141 60 
188 General Benjamin Harrison elected President . ..... . X | 246} 53 
James G. Blaine appointed Secretary of State er oer Xi 2AGIIA Rem re 


1890 | Eleventh Census, population of United States, 62,622, 250 
William McKinley, author of the Tariff Bill . . . 


1891 | The Mafia affair at New Orleans . : sp aetaife ele XII | 175} 60 
1892 | Grover Cleveland re-elected President . . . . . 2 « e « Si oA . 
1893 | Columbian World’s Fair at Chicago . CHRO ot ollies floes > 
Thomas F. Bayard, Minister to Great Britain . ois\l ie) is! fo geil Ll OOOO 
feos APARNA Chop ieA Ose Ae oc 6 oo Gb OF iso G oom © XII | 202} 60 
Destruction of the Maine at Havana. . . eo) see, of XLS POC eG 
Commodore Dewey destroys Spanish fleet . are XII | 234] 60 
Battle of Cardenas, May 11 : XII} 215} 60 


Memorable cruise of the battleship Oregon Epa ; $ MIL} 277} 60 
Lieutenant Hobson’s daring feat at Santiago . . . .. =. .| XII} 268] 60 
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INDEX. . 
EVENTS. Ae ee eed 
Vol. |Page] ties. 
A.D. 1898 | Capt. A. T. Mahan’s naval strategy . . Sees on XL Eel E7010 CO 
Theodore Roosevelt and the Rough Riders at Santiago . Chee XII | 279) 60 
Rear Admiral Sampson blockades Cuba : OM Pai Gh 
Rear Admiral Schley before Santiago XII | 256) 60 
Destruction of Admiral Cervera’s fleet . XII | 220) 60 
1899 | The war in the Philippines 5 een oe ones taie Pe Aiton || ale 227) | eeeeie 
Admiral Dewey’s return to the United States. tvs Marriage Grey lls xc Lis eons | eee 
1901 | Assassination of President McKinley Bo 6 ero cele SEU is tc 
Theodore Roosevelt becomes President XMS | S282) teemene 
1902 | Visit of Prince Henry of Prussia . . : XID 28310 es 
Amnesty proclamation in the Philippines c SAF 227) ees 
United States withdraws from Cuba. XS | 5227) aren 
Accident of President Roosevelt GW PRE ts o 
AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 
1. SHort, J. T., The North Americans of 8. Tarpuccl, F., John and Sebastian Cabot. 
Antiquity. ARBER, E. (reprint), The First Three 
BALDwIy, J. D., Ancient America. English Books on America. 
BRINTON, D. G., The American Race. 9. PARKMAN, F., Pioneers of France in 
SHALER, N. S., Nature and Man in the New World. 
America. 10. Hewps, A., Spanish Conquest in America. 
Conant, A., Footprints of Vanished | 11. Prescott, W. H., History of the Con- 
Races. quest of Mexico. 
CaTLIn, G., Illustrations of North Amer- Prescott, W. H., History of the Con- 
ican Indians. quest of Peru. 
2. BANCROFT, H. H., Native Races of the MARKHaM, C. R., History of Peru. 
Pacific States. 12. PAYNE, E. J., Voyages of the Elizabethan 
8. WINSOR, JUSTIN, Narrative and Critical Seamen to America. 
History of America. (Various Writers.) | 18. GossE, E. W., Life of Raleigh. 
Fisker, J.. The Discovery of America. Dovtr., J. A., The English in America. 
4. Dre Costa, B. F., The Pre-Columbian TarBOX, I. N., Raleigh and his Colony. 
Discovery of America. CooKE, J. E., Virginia. (American Com- 
Harrissk, H., The Discovery of North monwealths.) 
America. 14. GRESWELL, W. P., History of the Domin- 
HorsrorD, E. N., The Landfall of ion of Canada. 
Erikson. 15. DRAKE, S. A., Making of the Great West. 
VINING, E. P., Discovery of America by ROOSEVELT, T., The Winning of the West. 
Afghan Buddhists in the Fiftn Cen- | 16. Paurrey, J. G., History of New England. 
tury. 17. CampBELL, D., The Puritan in Holland, 
5. BANCROFT, GEORGE, History of the U.S. England, and America. 
6. MarRKHAM, C.R., Life of Columbus. 18. THwaires, R. G., The Colonies, 1492- 
ApaAms, H. B., and Woop, H., Columbus 1750. (Lpochs of History.) 
and His Discovery of America. 19, Fow er, S. P., Salem Witchcraft. 
Apams, C. K., Christopher Columbus. | 20. Doy.r, J. A.. The Puritan Colonies. 
(Makers of America.) 21. FIsKE, J., Beginnings of New England. 
Winsor, J., Christopher Columbus. FiskE, J.. The American Revolution. 
IRVING, WASHINGTON, Life of Columbus. FiskE, J., The War of Independence. 
7. Vespucci, AMERIGO, Account of his | 22. Roperrs, E. H., New York. (American 
Voyages. Commonwealths.) 
Lester, C. E., and Foster, A., Life of | 28. Browne, W. H., Maryland. (American 
Americus Vespucius. Commonwealths.) - 
IRVING, WASHINGTON, Companions of | 24. Jounsron, A., Connecticut. (American 


Columbus. 


Commonwealths. ) 


32. 


33. 


34. 
35. 


36. 
87. 
38. 
39. 
40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
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AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO (CONCLUDED). 


. Dixon, W.H., History of William Penn. 


EL.is, G. E., Life of Penn. 
Biog.) 


(Library Am. 


. Hart, A. B., Formation of the Union. 


(Epochs of History.) 


. KINGSFORD, W., History of Canada. 


PARKMAN, F., Montcalm and Wolfe. 


. BIGELOW, J., Life of Franklin. 


Morsg, J. T., Benjamin Franklin. (Amer- 
ican Statesmen.) 


. STILLE, C. J., Life of John Dickinson. 
. LODGE, 


H. C., George Washington. 
(American Statesmen.) 

IRVING, W., Life of Washington. 

Forp, W. C., The Writings of George 
Washington. 


TyYLer, M.C., Patrick Henry. (American 
Statesmen.) 
Lopcr, H. C., Alexander Hamilton. 


(American Statesmen.) 

Morsk, J. T., Thomas Jefferson. (Amer- 
ican Statesmen.) 

MAGRUDER, A. B., John Marshall. (Amer- 
ican Statesmen.) 

PELLEW, G., John Jay. 
men.) 

HosmeEr, G. K., Samuel Adams. 
ican Statesmen.) 

Ho st, H. von, Constitutional and Polit- 
ical History of the United States. 

TOWER, CHARLEMAGNE, Life of Lafayette. 

HILDRETH, R., History of the United 
States to end of XVIth Congress. 

ScHOULER, J., History of the United 
States under the Constitution. 

ADAMS, HENRY, History of the United 
States. 

McMaster, J. B., History of the People 
of the United States. 

SMITH, GOLDWIN, The United States; 
Outline of Political History. 

Fiskr, J., Critical Period of American 
History. 

Curtis, G. T., History of the Con- 
stitution. 

SLOANE, W.M., The French War and the 
Revolution. (American History Series.) 

FisHEr, G. P., The Colonial Era. (Amer- 
ican History Series.) 

Hupson, F., Journalism in the United 
States. 


(American States- 


(Amer- 


Gay, S. H., James Madison. (American 
Statesmen.) 
GitmANn, D.C., James Monroe. (Amer- 


ican Statesmen. ) 

Morsg, J. T., John Quincy Adams. 
(American Statesmen.) 

SuMNER, W.G., Andrew Jackson. (Amer- 
ican Statesmen.) 


. Royce, J., California. 


SHEPARD, E. M., Martin Van Buren. 
(American Statesmen.) 

ScHURz, C., Henry Clay. (Am. Statesmen.) 

LopcE, H.C., Daniel Webster. (American 
Statesmen.) 


. WILSON, H., Rise and Fall of the Siave 


Power in America. 
GREELEY, H., The American Conflict. 
RIPLEY, G. W., War with Mexico. 


. Nicovay and Hay, Life of Abraham Lin- 


coln. 


. GIDDINGS, J. R., History of the Rebellion. 


STEPHENS, A. H., The War of the States. 
DAVIS, JEFFERSON, Rise and Fall of the 
Confederate Government. 


. ALFRIEND, T., Life of Jefferson Davis. 


Hucues, R. M., Life of Albert Sidney 
Johnston. 

Lonc, A. L., Memoirs of Robert E. Lee. 

CookgE, J. E., Life of Stonewall! Jackson. 


. GRANT, U. S., Personal Memoirs. 


BADEAU, A., Military Hist. of General 
Grant. Campaigns of the Civil War, 
by various writers. (Scribner.) 

DRAPER, J. W., History of the Civil 
War. 

PARIS, COMTE DE, History of the Civil 
War in America. 

SWINTON, W., Decisive Battles of the 
War. 

Swinton, W., Army of the Potomac. 

Van Horn, T. B., Life of General G. H. 
Thomas. 

SHERIDAN, P. H., Personal Memoirs. 

SHERMAN, W. T., Memoirs. 

McCLELLAN’s Own Story. 


. McPHERSON, E., Political History of the 


United States during the Great Re- 
bellion. 
McPHERSON, E., Handbook of Politics. 
BLAINE, J.G., Twenty Years of Congress. 
Cox, S.S., Three Decades of Congress. 
Sranwoop, E., History of Presidential 
Elections. 
Mac ay, E. S., History of United States 
Navy. 
Cooper, J. F., History of U. S. Navy. 
MACKENZIE, A. S., Life of Paul Jones. 
MAHAN, A. T., Admiral Farragut. 
Von Horst, H., John C. Calhoun. (Amer- 
ican Statesmen.) 


. Horstrein, H.L. V.D., Memoirs of Simon 


Bolivar. 

Ruopes, J. F., History of the United 
States from the Compromise of 1850. 
(Am. Common- 

wealths.) 
LINCOLN, A., Complete Works of. 
Contemporary Documents. 
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ADDITIONAL WoRKS FOR REFERENCE AND STUDY. 


Bryce, JAMES, The American Common- 
wealth, 1895 Ed. 

ScAIFE, W. B., Geographical History of 
America. 

BurRKE, EDMUND, Account of European 
Settlements in America, 1757. 

SCHOOLCRAFT, H. R., Historical and Sta- 
tistical Information Respecting Indian 
Tribes. 

Bo tes, A.S., Financial History of United 
States. 

JounstTon, A., History of American Poli- 
tics. 

LALOR, J. J., Cyclopedia of Political Sci- 
ence, Economy, etc. 

Wi son, W., A Study of Congressional 
Government. 

Lopcg, H. C. (Ed.), The Federalist, by 
Alexander Hamilton, James Madison, and 
John Jay. 

STEVENS, C. E., Sources of the Constitu- 
tion of United States. 

Lrwis, A. N., Washington the Man, as 
his best friends knew him, American 
Monthly Magazine, 1895. 

Wizson, W., Division and Re-union, 1829- 
1889. (Epochs of History.) 

Lawton, G. W., The American Caucus 
System. (Questions of the Day.) 

Forp, W.C., American Citizen’s Manual. 
(Questions of the Day.) 

Hircucock, H., American State Consti- 
tutions. (Questions of the Day.) 

Extwtorr, J. R., American Farms, their 
Condition and Future. (Questions of 
the Day.) 

NaADAILLAC, M, Dk, Prehistoric America. 


Preston, H. W., Documents Illustrative 
of American History, State Charters, 
Laws, etc. 

ForpD, P. L., The Writings of Thomas 
Jefferson. 

Ropinson, R. E., Vermont. (American 
Commonwealths.) 

Barrows, W., Oregon. (American Com- 
monwealths. ) 

SHALER, N.S., Kentucky. (American Com- 
monwealths.) 

CooLry, T. M., Michigan. (American 
Commonwealths.) 

SPRING, L. W., Kansas. (American Com- 
monwealths.) 

Carr, L., Missouri. (American Common- 
wealths.) 

Dunn, J. P., Indiana. (American Com- 
monwealths.) 
Kine, R., Ohio. 

wealths.) 

ROOSEVELT, T., Gouverneur Morris. 
(American Statesmen.) 

ADAms, H., eee Randolph. (American 
Statesmen. 

ROOSEVELT, T., Thomas H. Benton. 
(American Statesmen.) 

McLavucuiin, A.C., Lewis Cass. (Amer- 
ican Statesmen.) 

SmirH, HELEN A., The Thirteen Colonies. 
(Story of the Nations.) 

MACFARLANE, A. R., Canada. (Story of 
the Nations.) 

PayNE, E. J., History of European Col- 
onies. 

CHITTENDEN, L. E., Personal Recollec- 
tions. 


(American Common- 
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CANADA. 


For the Authorities Referred to see below. 


Authori- 
EVENTS. 
Date. VENTS Vol. {Page| ties. 
1534 | Jacques Cartier takes possession for France . . .... . III | 181] 1 2 
1603’ | Unsuccessful French colonization. . . .. . « « « «« ENE oni 3! 4 
Champlain explores the St. Lawrence . . «. . 2 « « « « I| 164 1 
1608 | Settlement of Quebec . . . chet ley Neptame - I| 165 4 
1626 | Company of the 100 Associates formed . . ee : op ¥s 4 
1629 | Canada (New France) captured by the English . a etic I 166) 5 
1673 | Marquette discovers the Mississippi . Peg eee I 279 I 4 
1690 | King William’s War. Port Royal taken by English : «os eh 6 
1702 | Queen Anne’s War. English conquest of Acadia . whe -| 6 7 
1713. | Nova Scotia acquired by the English . . . a A A -| 6 9 
1744 | King George’s War. Louisbourg lost and won. . : 6 
1755 | Battle of Lake George. Dispersion of the French Acadians : a ee a 
17560 | French and Indian War. French successes under Montcalm at 
Oswego and Fort Henry . emer ON Soe. at III | 339 8 
1758 | Defeat of English at Ticonderoga. . sae Pre es Pes: 9 
1759 | Fall of Quebec, Sept. 13. Death of Wolfe and Montcalm . -| TIL] 34,3" 73 
1760 | English conquest of Canada. . 2 ery en eee S&S: 
1763 | Canada ceded to England by treaty of Paris . : Se 4 9 
1774 | The Quebec act, establishing the province . ° cei ff 
1775 | American colonists invade Canada ....... . VII | 327| 7 4 
1783 | Boundaries settled in the treaty of peace . . . . . . . ered aes Pe 3 
1784 | The loyalist Americans settle in bh Canada. : 7 < 7 9 
1820 | The family compact . : Mat totes Rs ch ie cw Rees : 9 10 
1837. | W. L. Mackenzie’s pebellion ies. esc es eee ee : . 9 
1840 | Union of Upper and Lower Canada. . . +. +. +s. 10 11 
1866 | Fenian invasions. . mt elon ioe: bi te (allot a pe aanetieel 9 
1867 | Federation of the provinces in the Dominion . . 3, bhsureke 10 
1869-1873} Inclusion of Hudson’s Bay Territory, rainy ben British Columbia, 
and Prince Edward’s Island ... . PM ir es sh ch 11 
1877 | The Halifax Fisheries Award . . wine Brink ce Ke a 12 
1885 | Termination of the Fisheries Treaty by U. S.. ere heh eRe cen cei) ter benim: 3s ee 
1888 | New Treaty negotiated, but rejected by U.S. Senate «isn ates site AS is 12 
1870 | Riel’s rebellion suppressed by Sir G. Wolseley . . . ... . . = 9 
1885 | Riel’s second rebellion, Riel executed Nov.16. . . . Sens oer oc 10 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 


PALFREY, J. G., History of New England. 
BANCROFT, G,, History of United States. 


1888. 


1. PARKMAN, F., Pioneers of France in the 8. PARKMAN, F., Montcalm and Wolfe. 
New World. 9. Brycr, G., Short History of Canadian 
2. DE Costa, B. F., Jacques Cartier and his People. 
Successors. 10. GRESWELL, W. P., History of the Domin- 
3. WARBURTON, E., Conquest of Canada. ion of Canada. 
4. KINGsForD, W., History of Canada. 11. SmirH, GoLpwin, Canada and the Cana- 
5. Kirkr, H., First English Conquest of dian Question. 
Canada. 12. Dr Ricci, J H., The Fisheries Dispute, 
th 
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ENGLAND. 
For the Authorities Referred to see Pages 391-393. 
Date EVENTS. | Authori- 
Vol. |Page ties. 
B.C. 55 | Caesar invades Britain . Rar nereye ce 3 os (ohn IBOEM saiey ef a 
A.D. 43 | The conquests by Claudius . .. . SNS e Ix 5) 3 5 
78-84 | Campaigns of Agricola .... Sens aici. IX 716 5 15 
1oo | Christianity introduced . Ot see + (ol 7 
181 | British church on the site of Canterbury Cathedral outs secs . (51 24 
Also at Chester and Winchester 3 ohne S64 . (27 29 
208 | Emperor Severus wars against the invading Caledonians . . & Om 
288 | Carausius and Allectus rule . rake : eiyet eb comaewine i ete 5 7 
Boommeondon rebuitiby the: Romans oie ses) yea teeh Pe el csiilfoM is (ilo) lye ll teutese . (52 7 
325 | Erborius, bishop of York. . aMnisrais tivemhemeedl ecm stihl =e 
367-370 | The Picts and Scots driven back by Theodosius . G6 Bd 6 Se Bled 5 
407 | The usurpation of Constantine. . . Seo, ed ot Sor | oe’ |(doeteemne 
448 | The Romans finally quitted Britain Ce tree aC Bore |i PD 15 
457. | The heptarchy ; Seo. Ga. 6 66 Ho oO oe staas 26 
477 | Founding of the Saxon kingdoms ite edna 4G. Gale Aen fon. pi jnsl: eeous) 
547 | Founding of the Angles’ kingdoms . . . . + 2 ss ss stash stake 1 
597 | St. Augustine arrives in England . . OG of Oe TIT | 187/51 7 
758 | Offa, king of Mercia. St. Alban’s Abbey founded . at ieeer ks Coo | 0 4 
802 | Egbert, first king of all nea aie or state A land 15 
871 | Alfred the Great crowned . eiet val silo sab onitotle stu earvet kis I| 26048 16 1 
958 | The Witenagemot gains power .... .- Ah ed : Sie 28 
1017 | Reign of the Danish king Canute . au leditert ot Vote LE ter 2o326 4 
1053 | William the Conqueror marries Matilda ‘of Flanders » . . . II | 2864 538 
1066 | Battle of Hastings, Oct. 14. The Norman sine eer Ach tr A I| 49) 4 65 
1086 | Domesday survey completed .. sits Ane To ohans I| 49 4 1 
1100 | Death of William Rufus . . eb eatistend ebb eiecahe III | 146| 8 16 
Henry I. marries Maud of England BOA Douce Cl Ceci?) (0 IV | 146; 388 
1154 | Henry II. crowned . . sibemhemi ete.” 'e TIT} 195) 54 
1170 | Henry II. invades Ireland. Murder of Becket Bee open} Viens III | 197|28 48 
11gt | Crusade of RichardI.. . : 5G) Oho 1G io IV | 153/16 38 
1215 | Magna Charta granted by King John ose s V | 242/28 17 
1265 | First representative parliament. The barons’ war . Miiiheas VI | 264; 28 
Roger Bacon supplies gunpowder . 2 f Oa EXE Het.) ropen uae 
Simon de Montfort slain at Evesham, Aug. ‘2 pis pat VI | 269'40 26 
1278 | The first act of Parliament, eee of Edward I, AP Ee Ay A VI! 273,28 55 
1282 | Subjugation of Wales Med DOLE Deen Vi0 e274 peel 
1298 | Conquest of Scotland, Wallace at Stirling . : MT alk oP te VI | 288 55 
1314 | Bruce defeats the English at Bannockburn, June 24 oils emis VI) 297 9 
1346 | French defeated at Cressy by Edward III. Aug. 26 eres TD 56,08 eal 
1356 | French defeated at Poictiers by Edward III. Sere 19 ae Wesips I} 5838 68 
1381 | Richard II., Wat Tyler’s rebellion . . i see fe Le | OS een 
1384 | Wiclif and the Lollards ; ithe cuterae.\teier ean eae omg 
1405 | Henry IV. at the battle of Shrewsbury, July . . 5 Ae .| VII} 196) 40 
1415 | Henry V. at the battle of Agincourt, Oct. 25 . ae 3 |) VLD | 207) na0 
1431 | Joan of Arc burnt, May 30 . Scical eee) LLP e 2033 ame al) 
1447 | Nicholas V., Pope, founds the University of Glasgow a enasas SAG 2 led 38 
1455 | Wars of the Roses commence . . . é re VIL} 213/14 388 
TAOLe \sAccession of Hdward UVign. «1. « + © « a Pore Wo oso Le 66 
1471 | Caxton sets up his printing: PIeSs 4.3 teed acs V| 39214 88 
1483 | Accession of Richard III. Battle of Bosworth, Aug. Ys) ih VII | 222) 66 
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ENGLAND (Continued). 


Date. EVENTS. Vol. [Page| ties 
AC Dal4ou | sAccession on ELenry, Vill (9 ale ts ts te) a nye sates enn VII | 228/66 873 
TeOde (accession Of FlentyV LLL 6 wou « oe ye jet ish eee VII | 237/41 = 18 
1529 | Fallof Wolsey . . OE See oe ae VII} 264/41 57 
1533 | Divorce of Katharine of Aragon Pe a sc ee tole ta oe tes WIT Seely eon, 
1530 | Execution of Anne Boleyn, May19 .. . eee Teo VII | 355/41 38 
1553 | Accession of Queen Mary. . US cig ae exne ns III | 250) 41 
1554 | Execution of Lady Jane Grey, Feb.12. . aa I | 372/41 38 
1556 | Archbishop Cranmer burnt at Oxford, March 21 See ee TT 2h is 
1558 | Calais taken from the English . . . & ceo: Ja 6) fo Mie el) soleete eae el] oma 
Accession of Queen Elizabeth, Nov.17 . . . « « » «© ~ «| WII} 222/58 41 
1564 | Shakespeare born . 5) SP-aeresS III | 258) 38 
1569 | Raleigh fights with the Huguenots ‘at Jamnac Se ee eee, re V| 148) «47 
1580 | Drake’s voyage to Florida . . te as aah eee os I} 274) 40 
1586 | Sir Philip Sidney killed, battle of Zutphen . i a tte VIII | 244) 45 
1587 | Execution of Mary Queen of Bes Feb. 8 eek ce II | 239/43 41 
1588 | Spanish Armada defeated . . , eS i ae ee tats I | 270/41 40 65 
1598 | Death of Philip II. . . oe Nek eco oe teen te ci a|. EEL) -230 sess 
1600 | East India Company first chartered. ie... \-si cb cattenta to Geka ae 40 
1603 | Union of English and Scottish crowns ett arora TXob Sz 9 
1605 | The gunpowder plot discovered, Noy. 5 Fee ce KC IX | 92/37 38 
1606 | James I. grants charter to Virginia : ° ae opie "es III | 290! 41 
1611 | Authorized version of the Bible published « . ooo, oy ete. ist ye oee ameetiess 40 
1620 | Sailing of Pilgrim Fathers . . A ie Se ene II 338 40 12 18 
oxdabacon sentitovthe POWCrmten cmt) ellie ite aretls iia unamratmS Xj} 19) 40 
1624 | George Fox founds sect of the Quakers. . . . . . 2. « + + XI} 69) 41 
1640 | The Long Parliament assembles . . . os cov Roaplal Coaomie tate I| 138|28 38 
1641 | Pym impeaches Strafford in the Sounds wee aca ee Ee XI} 32) 41 
First English Newspaper issued . . nih) petra nace DSL I Sea: 38 
5 138 40 19 


1642 | Roundheads and Cavaliers. Battle of Fedgebil a eta eine 


1644 | Cromwell at Marston Moor, July 2 139/40 49 59 


I 
I 
1649 | Execution of Charles I, Jan. 30. England a commonwealth ars “= 140/40 42 


1645 | Battle of Naseby, June 14 142/\38 78 
1658 | Alliance with France. Siege of Dunkirk . . ....-+.. 182/40 48 
1660 | Restoration of Charles II. . . Ae es ered |) amas acl 38 
1662 | Execution of Sir Harry Vane . . 31s ell tn he eee XI} 46) 41 
1664 | The American Colonies brought under c CLOW: G8 ea et a rete femme ee rena 
1665 | Plaguein London . . a eeneriere pete ob Sn Sec 40 
1666 | Great Fire of London, September . oe Wale: Leben] Re eR Peneiioss 40 
Sir Christopher Wren builds St. Paul’s Cathedral . Prlaiege, dcr et: ly ays oa 
1670 | William Penn’s trial by Jury... . Oe Pas ibs V | 267 
16075") Litus Oates‘and ithe: Popish’ Plot) fey ot mele (re) ae wei vou ene Sotelo 
TO7ZO ms lPPassingorthe Eabeas Corpus Actes msirel isi’ fies ats ais emtel| renee mie 20 
1680 | Division into Whigs and Tories . . eC are el) ee ee 
Claverhouse persecutes the Covenanters | . ei ei Aees 6 Sy 2 ey 
1685 | Accession of James II. Sir I. Newton’s Principia . Niaxk x) ice < X| 34/ 39 
Monmouth’s defeat at Sedgemoor . a. XLS GE esd 
1688 | The Revolution. William III. lands at Torbay, November. 4. -| IX| 99/48 388 74 
1689 | Reign of William and ears $4e : eee IX | 99/60 39 
1690 | Battle ofthe Boyne . . eee teh ol CEN Ose 
1702 | Accession of Queen Anne. Marlborough’s campaigns 2. « | IX | 127/50 38 33 
1704 | Battle of Blenheim, Aug.13. . . . ow eletiteccs 4! (ode uiENT Sis 
1707. | Union with Scotland en bee Seon iy IX | 129] 9 87 28 
1714 | Death of Anne. Accession of George Teves case eters ol focaes | uN 75 
1715 | Jacobite rising. Defeated at Preston ck eee : | GE 
James Edward the old Pretender defeated. . . . oat XI| 84/69 75 
1720 | South Seabubble ...... ey ete shaeist fclterotics IX | 138} 38 
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ENGLAND (Continued). 


Date. EVENTS. 


A.D, 1727 | Accession of George II. . . . . Bo tet okra Pome AL Le IX | 139] 48 
1733 | Growth of the cotton weaving industry . : Sitter Foden 5 IMU eer Aig! 
1743 | Founding of the British empire in India by Clive te) se fe oe co | MERI Sr 7 Scetndia 
1746 | Battle of Culloden, April 16. Pretender Seated CPaber char lartel be tet [0 38 
1756 | The Seven Years’ ‘War. . Ranchi: sartercng IX | 183/69 38 
1760 | Accession of George III. .. . aoieene var cose IX | 202} 38 
1761 | Chatham’s administration. The war in ‘America . VIII | 346/62 21 48 
1776 | Revolt of the American Colonies. (See CANADA and America) IX | 223/69 38 

Gibbon issues his work on the Roman Empire . . .... . OL 7S Oo 


1783 Reaccawitny Aterica..slreaty Of Paris ete elt & vemiei teers: chi s ABEL iefniss 
178 Trial of Warren Hastings . BSA cols cianirl sea GY 
1796 Abercromby quells rebellion in Trsland Ss {tol das BY NERA Sd XI} 184) 10 
EGomNelsons wictory onmthesNile,wAUG. Te) «i fan's) eels oy es VI | 360/44 3988 
Pitt’s coalition against France . . sHacsbroue IX | 213/68 78 
1800 | United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland formed |. . Gi tase gio og bby! Gs 
1814 | Wellington’s victories in the Peninsula. . . A Grd cP Aiagh essed) ke 
1815 | Napoleon crushed at Waterloo, June18 ......4..6. II} 61 65 


1932) ||) Hirst reform: bill: - 1 =. MS Avy Nel. era Lstmtee te X | 204/22 76 43 
1837 | Accession of Queen Victoria, June CPE LNCS TR Pees ih ee tee [et alee 70 
1840 | Penny postage adopted . . ee foAseh cop - (0)) eye rdser ven oh a sGaco)| le sagtwel oMmn Le 70 


1843 | John Bright, Apostle of aN sr alata aed copen ee aes ig 5 203 eek 
1845 | Sir J. Franklin’s Arctic exploration. . Srey BON red: OR e oe OT sazille 7) 
1846 | Sir Robert Peel and the Corn Law repeal . Hh AEE Beet be ny it tet XI] 198 70 


Richard Cobden inaugurates free trade. . ar eRe eae XI | 206) 76 
1848 | Lord Macaulay issues his History of England Cha cas ent ms XI | 222/22 39 
1854 | Crimean War (1884-1856) . . . see era Sears IX | 312/43 70 
Sebastopol, capture of, September . . oeelgau alata can eieee ae X | 283/43 70 
1875 | England acquires control of the Suez Canali sot en en 374/43 70 
roy ea|pannexation-oL the Mransvaale 2.) ial 6) on os (es ey) +) 2) eee temies 70 
POR Deathlor cords beaCOUSHElG..., (5) 0 «cue we leit sete) te) Vey els “olh s X | 219 81 
Charles Parnell imprisoned for treasone fs eee ae 1} 2300) 
1882 | General Wolseley storms Tel-el-Kebir . . . ....... XG [i374 | tea 
WraninlPevpu Alexandria bombarded. remn even 'staretrciien stra ius aeyn siiital imma 
1885 | Soudan campaign, death of General Gordon. . . . . . ~~] IX| 387] 77 
Lord Salisbury first made Premier. . . «© . + «+ «© + «© «| XID] 3ur 76 
1894 | Gladstone retires from public life. . Pee ce X. |) 210 10 
1895 | Joseph Chamberlain, Secretary of State for Colonies . Epeleeyceie of CLL OO] men 
Jameson’s raid into the Transvaal . «. «1 2 + + we we X | 38r/ 82 
1898 | General Kitchener captures Khartoum. . . + + + «+s ss X | 390| 82 
MO OmmnOntbred ke OL DOCk, Wala sans eile sel ei stke. le) ote =) «y.01 1s) |b bueeO7|| mace 
Siege of Ladysmith . , Mich tothe ok cpedeti elt sued i Lee | R205 pmo 
1900 | Roberts takes command in South "Africa ald ok Worl tolg ousten oun 6 hes aS 77 |e 
Pretoria taken , Fa Ses ae| res BET esoyay li SP 
1g0r_ | Roberts succeeds Wol seley as Commander-i in- -chief Aa) CoRR es te X | 377| 82 
Deathxote Oneenk ViCLOLiammrm ml eeuan er ty sel lie uch [os bab uve o0 (olde eo LOlmmoe 
Accession of Edward VII . . Ae NOG Cok ay orbeer oh yen| CL | gt O ee 
Kitchener commands in South Africa . . Septet cn ie wer shoul > X | 393] 82 
Tose | liness of King Edward ig [a sic 96.0! welte cic erin | SLL BzOl ee ee 
WA DNOE CECT INN OCCSEIM WiMies 6P Li ne, Udy ve Barbie) Os: oe al erin Xen 88 82 
Peace South eA TICOMMRN tees “os vla> sh eter wa a [ROLL 2002 
Return of Kitchener . HS eA ie ees ol Tada Mie dM Sak ses X | 393} 82 
Coronation of Edward VIL. Bee eos ale Be a at tae 20 ES 
Retirement ots Salisbunvirmmen Peet) lier) a tesaiet cori op euae | poe Wal agt2 eS 2 
Bochleadersmneh nolandiemn 6. se fe) ee a) Gel feel Gen) UL OO ma oZ 
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ENGLAND (Continued). 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 


GREEN, J. R., The Making of England. 

Lewin, T., Invasion of Britain by Cesar. 

ScarrH, H. M., Roman Britain. 

FREEMAN, E. A., The English People in 
its Three Homes. 

FREEMAN, KE, A., History Norman Con- 
quest. 

FREEMAN, E. A., Essays on Cathedrals. 

MERIVALE, C., History of Romans. 


Tacirus, Church and Brodribb. (Eds.) 

Cuurcu, A. J., Early Britain. (Story of 
Nations.) 

JEwETT, S. O., The Normans. (Story of 
Nations.) ‘ 

MACKINTOSH, J., Scotland. (Story of Na- 
tions.) 

LAWLESS, EMILy, Ireland. (Story of Na- 
tions.) 

Epwarps, O. M., Wales. (Story of Na- 
tions.) 


SMITH, HELEN A., The Thirteen Colo- 
nies. (Story of Nations.) 
MACFARLANE, A. R., Canada. 
Nations.) 

Jessopp, A., England, 1067-1603. 
of Nations.) 

POWELL, F. YoOrRKE, Early England. 
(Epochs of Eng. Hist.) 

CREIGHTON, MRs., From the Conquest to 
the Charter. (Epochs of Eng. Hist.) 
Row ey, J., Rise of the People, 1215- 

1485. (Epochs of Eng. Hist.) 
CREIGHTON, M., Tudors and the Refor- 
mation. (Epochs of Eng. Hist.) 
GARDINER, Mrs. S. R., Struggle against 
Absolute Monarchy. (Epochs of Eng. 
Hist.) 
Row ey, J., Settlement of the Constitu- 
tion. (Epochs of Eng. Hist.) 


(Story of 
(Story 


. Tancock, O. W., England During the 


American and European 
(Epochs of Eng. Hist.) 

BROWNING, Oscar, Modern England, 
1820-1885. (Epochs of Eng. Hist.) 

Browne, M., Chaucer’s England. 

Cuurcu, R. W., St. Anselm. 

ELTON, C., Origins of English History. 

Prarson, C. W., England During Early 
and Middle Ages. 

Ruys, J., Celtic Britain. 

Srupps, W., Constitutional History of 
England, 

Srusgs, W., The Early Plantaganets. 

Wricut, T., Celt, Roman, and Saxon. 

GossE, E. W., Raleigh. (English Wor- 
thies.) 


Wars. 


31. 
32. 


33. 


Peels ba ore ti 


. ALLEN, G., Darwin. 
. BuRTON, J. HILL, History of Scotland. 


. SERGEANT, L., Wiclif. 


. Situ, A. L., Raleigh. 


. GREEN, Mrs. J. R., Henry II. 


. Tout, T. F., Edward I. 


Hanway, D., Blake. (English Worthies.) 

Morris, M., Claverhouse. (English Wor- 
thies.) 

SAINTSBURY, G., Marlborough. 
Worthies.) 

TRATES cia ae 
Worthies.) 

H., Canning. 


(English 


Shaftsbury. (English 
(English Wor- 
thies.) 

(English Worthies.) 


GREEN, J. R., History of the English 
People. 


. Macautay, T. B., History of England, 


1685-1703. 


. GARDINER, S. R., Student’s History of 


England. 

GARDINER, S. R., Historical Biographies. 

Froupg, J. A., Stuarts and the Puritan 
Revolution. 

FROUDE, J. A., History of England, 1603- 
1642. 

FRouDE, J. A., History of Great Civil 
War, 1642-1649. 

FRoupDE, J, A., History of Commonwealth 
and Protectorate. 

Froupbkg, J. A., England, from Wolsey to 
Elizabeth. 


. Forster, J., Statesmen of the Commor- 


wealth. 


. Bricut, J. F.,, History of England. 
. RuSsELL, W. C., Nelson. 


(Heroes of Na- 
tions.) 


. Fox—Bourng, H. R., Sir Philip Sidney. 


(Heroes of Nations.) 

(Heroes of Na- 

tions.) 

(Heroes of Na- 
tions.) 

PowELL, F. Y,, Alfred the Great. (Heroes 
of Nations.) 

Firty, C., Cromwell. 
tions.) 

Oman, C. W. C., Marlborough. (Heroes 
of Nations.) 


(Heroes of Na- 


. MoELLER, W., History of the Christian 


Church. 
PLUMMER, 
Fathers. 
Lortir, W. J., London. 
FREEMAN, E, A., William the Conqueror. 
(Twelve English Statesmen.) 


A., Church of the Early 


(Twelve 
English Statesmen.) 

(Twelve English 
Statesmen.) 


56. 
57. 
58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 
63. 
64. 


65. 
66. 


67. 
68. 
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ENGLAND (Continued). 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO (CONTINUED). 


GarRDNER, J., Henry VII. 
lish Statesmen.) 

CREIGHTON, M., Wolsey., 
lish Statesmen.) 

BEESLY, E. S., Queen Elizabeth. (Twelve 
English Statesmen.) 

Harrison, F., Cromwell. 
lish Statesmen.) 

TRAILL, H. D., William III. 
English Statesmen.) 

Mor ey, J., Walpole. 
Statesmen.) 

MorRLEY, J., Chatham. 
Statesmen.) 

ROSEBERRY, LorD, Pitt. 
Statesmen.) 

THURSFIELD, J. R., Peel. 
Statesmen.) 

Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

GAIRDNER, J., Life and Reign of Richard 
Ill. 

GAIRDNER, J., Houses of Lancaster and 
York. (Epochs of History.) 

CREIGHTON, M., The Age of Elizabeth. 
(Epochs of History.) 

WARBURTON, W., Edward III. 
of History.) 

ASHLEY, W. J., Edward III.and his Wars. 


(Twelve Eng- 
(Twelve Eng- 


(Twelve Eng- 
(Twelve 
(Twelve English 
(Twelve English 
(Twelve English 
(Twelve English 


(Epochs 


. Lecxy, W. E. H., History of England in 


the 18th Century. 
McCartTBY, J., History of our own Times. 


. Arry, O., The English Restoration and 


Louis XIV. 
Jacoss, J., The Jews in Medizval Eng- 
land. 


Hosmer, J. K., The Jews. (Story of 
Nations.) 2 
MOoBERLY, C. E., Early Tudors. (Epochs 


of Modern History.) 


. Hats, E. E., Fall ofthe Stuarts. (Epochs 


of Modern History.) 

Morris, E, E., The Age of Anne. (Epochs 
of Modern History.) 

McCartuy, J., Epoch of Reform. (Epochs 
of Modern History.) 

RoyLE, C., The Egyptian Campaigns, 
1882-85. 

HakeE, A. E., Life of General Gordon. 


. SmitH, GOLDWIN, Three English States- 


men. 

BEESLEY, A. H., Sir John Franklin. (New 
Plutarch.) 

Lawson, C., Private Life of Warren 
Hastings. 


. BREwSTER, F. C., Disraeli in Outline. 
. Contemporary documents, 


394 


Date. 


BiCrn i275 

58-51 

A.D. 200 

410 

420 

451 
480-800 

800 

804 

954 

987 
1096 
1099 
1106 


1118 
1120 


1154 


1180 
1202-05 
1208 
1216 
1226-70 
1249 
1337, 
1346 
1356 
1350-58 
1358 
1367 


145 
1431 
1461-68 
1476 
1476 
1491 
1510 
1513 
1515 
1525 
1534 
1534-72 


1565 
1572 
158 
15 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


FRANCE. 


For the Authorities Referred to see Pages 396-397. 


EVENTS. 


Roman invasion of Gaul 

Ceesar’s conquests 

Christianity introduced . : 

The Visigoths rule Toulouse 

Frankish invasion and conquest 

Attila’s invasion . . . 

Rule of the Franks (see GERMANY) : ; 
Charlemagne crowned Emperor of the West . 
Alcuin, Abbot of Tours 

Origin of the House of Capet 

Hugh Capet crowned. Rise of Feudalism 
Peter the Hermit and the First Crusade 
Godfrey of Bouillon captures sete ; 
Death of Pope Urban II. . . 

War with Henry I. of England. . 

Bernard of Clairvaux and the Knights Templars. 
Abelard and Heloise 


Henry II. of England succeeds to English Throne and unites | 


Westem France with England . 
Philip Augustus recovers territory from Flanders and England 
Normandy won from King John > : 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester, born in France 
Louis VIII. lands in England 
Louis IX. (Saint Louis) roles . 
Crusade of Louis IX. 
Edward III. of cae assumes the title King 0 of France 
Battle of Crecy . . < cars 
Battle of Poictiers é . 
Marcel and the States-General ao ents 
The Jacquerie Rising . . we Bs 
Du Guesclin defeated at Navaretta 
Peter the Cruel 
Henry of Trastamare 
Hundred years’ war renewed. Battle of “Agincourt . 
Joan of Arc burnt at the stake 
Reign of Louis XI. ears 
Chevalier Bayard born. . . 
Charles the Bold invades Switzerland. 
End of Feudal System . : 
Palissy the Potter, born in Perigord 
English invasion under Henry VIII. 
Accession of Francis I. . 
Defeat and capture of Francis r by Charles Vv. at Pavia, 1 Feb. 25. 
Jacques Cartier discovers Canada os eae) 
Persecution of Huguenots ee 
Ambrose Paré the father of modern surgery 
Failure of Huguenot Colonies in America... + + « 
Massacre on St. Bartholomew’s Day, Aug. 24 . . «+ « + + 
Henry of Navarre. Warofthe League ...... + - 
Promulgation of the Edict of Nantes, April3jo . .... - 


INDEX. | authori- 
Vol ‘Page ties. 
a : 1 
III g| 4 2 
te ead To er 
eS ee 5 
en eas oe Ls 
III | 175 9 
I} 393 6 
V 8| 9 13 
Vil (27 ae 
Lit 379) os 
I} 379/10 12 
IV | 110] 7 14 
IV | 123/14 12 
IV | 105| 9 19 
IV | 147\15 12 
Vj 122} 12 
VP Ereey 11 
III | 195 9 
Bee Ale 19 
V | 240 15 
VI | 267 9 
Vale 12 
I} 361 14 
I] 363) 14 
eee, 11 
I] 56) 9 11 
I] 589 abt 
VI} 305) 8 11 
0 Soules 9 
IV | 212/11 16 
IV | 194 9 
IV | 205] 9 19 
VII | 207 9 
VII} 29/17 19 
vhs -|9 11 
II | 128): : 
T| 129/11 18 
oar ALO: 11 
IV | 392 9 
VII | 237| 9 11 
LT risa oe 
IX | 145 9 
III | 181 11 
V | 144/20 9 
XO 165 ees 
Aen Porras 20 
V | 148/22 9 23 
IIT | 155|20 11 
III | 157/20 22 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 395 
FRANCE (Continued). 
INDEX 
Date EVENTS. ca et 
Vol. |Page| ties. 
A.D. 1604 | Champlain explores the St. Lawrence (see CANADA) . Uae ips, iat 
1610 | Assassination of Elenry A Vis Mayelgy i ej sine ss veue. III | 158) 9 20 
The Regency of Marie de Medici . . . Ate ab Ai ee VIL} 271} 24 
1624 | Cardinal Richelieu in power . Re ceo ard hire tite wae V | 127) 9 11 
Huguenots in revolt . Sib bolmtow Feyanes! ae “ 5 20 
1628 | La Rochelle taken by Richelieu, Oct. 28 sein oss sao ane V | 128) 9 21 
1642 | Cardinal Mazarinin power .. . 2 Ae oo eee V | 15711 22 
EOAS MC ondeisi victory-at, ROCKOL ie) a. 6 ss) se V | 170/11 8 
Accession of Louis XIV. sr teBE HAM ae, cy romero mh came II | 294) 25 
1658 | Siege of Dunkirk . ara xs tena oc V{ 182) = =25 
1669 | Secret Treaty with Charles IT. of England BIS Te oa ree II | 297|25 9 
168 Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, Oct. 28 al oes II | 329) 9 11 20 
16 Colonization of Louisiana 5 alias! sohle o ireriarolatts Bae eo 11 
Tee CATA Ol LOWS XL Vc, LAUOS OT Uo tei nicl vs vote 6b tele II | 299)25 9 
1720 | Bursting of the Mississippi Scheme spats teviomere Feb laches 11 
1723 | Reignof Louis XV... Ob wits 3 I} 320] 9 21 
1745 | Marquise de Pompadour A atted VII | 286/11 9 
1751 | Voltaire visits Frederick the Great XI} 150) 26 
1762 | Rousseau writes his Contrat Social . XI} 167} 26 
1763 | Surrender of Canada to the English (see Canapa) TRA 6330\ el 
1764 | Expulsion of the Jesuits, Nov. 26. . : Il 322 9 
1774 | Accession of Louis XVI. III | 300; 26 
1780 | Rochambeau sent to aid American Revolution NA ey Int 
1789 | The States-General and National Assembly . DVelssr3eco 
M@he aking of the Bastile, July 14) 27300) one Paco |i oben fre) 26 
Lafayette organizes the National Guard . . ie God VI| 100} 21 
1793 | Execution of the King, Jan. 21 C TII | 310] 26 
(See FRENCH REVOLUTION in Index of Events) 
European coalition against France - IX | 214; 9 11 21 
1794 | Fall of Robespierre ends Reign of Terror, July 27 IV | 323} 26 
Napoleon’s First Campaign in Italy . . . Ti 262 
1796 | Napoleon marries Josephine . t Wal 307eeu2e 
1797 | British Naval victories, Cape St. Vincent and ‘Camperdown VI | 368} = 21 
1798 | The Pope a prisoner : ‘ Rael eee’) lil 
Egyptian expedition. Nelson’s victory on the Nile, Aug. 2 VI | 369) 21 
1799 | Napoleon’s victory at Aboukir, July 25 . nae 4 TELS ez 
Napoleon Hirst Consul, Dec. 24) 2 4). ts Tse soe 
1800 | Convention with United States . eae 3 i | ag 21 
1801 | Peace of Lunéville, Feb.g . at : 27 
Capitulation to England at Alexandria, March 21 NG UN akel| | Peg! 
1802 | Peace of Amiens, March 27 Nee 21 
1803 | Louisiana sold by Napoleon to United States, Apri 30 IV | 384) 27 
1804 Napoleon crowned Emperor, May 18 vas Vj} 309) 27 
1805 | Nelson’s victory at Trafalgar, Oct.21 . . . . + + + VE 37092 tees 
Napoleon’s victory at Austerlitz, Dec. 2 LL 240120 
1806 | Jena, Oct. 14, and Friedland Dl o2| eee 
1807 | Talleyrand turns against Napoleon IX | 248) 27 
1809 | Wagram, July 6. Wellington victor at Talavera, July 27 VIT |" 303\e eet 
1810 | Napoleon’s marriage with Marie Louise, April 1 V | 336) «927 
1812 | The Retreat from Moscow é : TL | ssn ez 
1813. | The War of Liberation. Battle of ‘Liitzen, May ae VII | 294) 27 
1814 | The Allies invade France. Abdication of Napoleon . ae ee is 27 
Banishment to Elba. Louis XVIII. on the throne. II] 38)27 28 
1815 | Waterloo, July18 ... . AN gi ei 0 ee ee oll oe 
1821 | Death of Napoleon at St. er aiote: Mas 5 Th 30/27 


eS —  --rrvmvm 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


FRANCE (Continued). 


EVENTS ile oy 
hs ‘ Vol. |Page| ties. 
A.D. 1824 | Accession of Charles X. . ear 28 
1830 | Revolution, July 30. Louis Philippe made King CE Ras ae 29 
1848 | Revolution, Feb. 24. Flight of Louis Philippe. Louis Napoleon 
chosen President . si lee aS IX | 310/28 30 
1851 | Coup d’Etat, Dec. 2. Napoleon IL. Emperor IX | 314/21 28 
1852 | Victor Hugo banished from France . . elas X | 32 30 
1854 | Crimean War . . IX | 312). 28 
1859 | War with Austria. Solferino and Magenta IX | 312} 30 
1866 pretend in Mexico collapses. Execution of Maximilian, June 
QylSO7e. : peat PLE BS Lx) ats 30 
1867 Garibaldi deteated at Mentana, Nov. 3 : : IX | 339} 28 
De Lesseps completes the Suez Canal, Feb. 7 : IX | 374] 28 
1870 | War with Prussia declared July 19 : IX | 313/28 ~— 31 
Collapse of French army and empire, Sept. ae IX | 34730 31 
(See William I., Bismarck, Moltke) Pa) (ees : 
1871 | Alsace and part of Lorraine ceded to Germany. Rise of the 
Commune in Paris. . ; bap hee lies eaters x 192/28 82 30 
Republic established for the third time . X | 201/28 30 
1873 | Thiers resigns. Marshal MacMahon becomes President, May 24 X} 192/80 3 
1879 | MacMahon resigns Presidency, Jan. 30. J. Grévy succeeds : 30.83 
Prince Louis Napoleon slain by Zulus, June 1 Sie: he 34 
1881 | Gambetta becomes premier, Nov. 9 x | 201/80 35 
1882 | Gambetta resigns his ministry, Jan. 26 X | 201] 35 
Death of Gambetta, Dec. 31. Sante rad te X | 202} 35 
1883 | Death of Comte de Chambord (Henry V.), Aug. 24 : ft ee 
Comte de Paris succeeds to his claim to French throne 34 
1887 | General G. Boulanger calls for revenge on Germany 30 34 
Grévy resigns Presidency, Dec. 2 . ee : 3084 
Sadi Carnot elected his successor , ; 384 
1894 | Assassination of President Sadi Carnot, June: 24. é 34 
Casimir Perier elected his successor . Salts 2 pe as 34 
A.D. 1894 | Conspiracy against Dreyfus ° X | 394) 36 
AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 
1. Gipson, E., Decline and Fall of the Ro- | 12. Masson, G., Medieval France. (Story of 
man Empire. Nations.) 
2. Donec, T. A., Cesar. (Great Captains.) 18. Burr, G. L., Charlemagne. (Heroes of 
3. SiMe, J.. The Franks. (Story of Nations.) Nations.) 
4, MERIVALE, C., History of Rome. 14. MicuHaup, J. F., The Crusades. 
5, BRADLEY, Be "The Goths. (Story of Na- Cox, G. W., The Crusades. (Epochs of 
tions.) History.) 
6. FREEMAN, E. A., The Franks and Gauls. ArcuErR, T. A., The Crusades. (Story of 
7. MOELLER, W., History of the Christian Nations.) 
Church. 15. Jewett, S.O., The Normans. (Story of 
MONTALEMBERT, CouNT, The Monks of Nations.) 
the West. Jounson, A. H., The Normans in Europe. 
8. THIERRY, A., Progress of the Tiers Etat. (Epochs of Modern History.) 
9. KircuHin, G. 'W., History of France. 16. Jamison, D. F., Bertrand du Guesclin. 
Martin, H. , History of France. 17. Tuckey, JANET, Joan of Arc. (New Plu- 
10. SISMONDI, Ne CD, DE, France under Feu- tarch.) 
dal System. 18. Loncr, R., Charles the Bold. (Heroes of 
11. Guizor, F. P., History of France, Nations.) 


MICHELET, J., History of France. 


Kirk, J. F., Charles the Bold 


19. 
20. 


21. 


22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


26. 


27. 
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FRANCE (Continued). 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO (CONCLUDED). 


Durvy, V., History of the Middle Ages. 
WILLERT, P. F., Henry of Navarre and 
the Huguenots. (Heroes of Nations.) 
CRAWFORD, E., Modern France. (Story 
of Nations.) 

FROUDE, J. A., History of England. 

BESANT, W., Coligny. (New Plutarch.) 

BairD, H.M., History of the Huguenots. 
The Huguenots and Henry of Navarre. 
The Huguenots and the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. 

Constant, M., Napoleon in Private Life. 

SULLY, DUKE oF, Memoirs. 

HASSELL, A., Louis XIV. 
tions.) 

JAMEs, G. P. R., Life of Louis XIV. 

St. Simon, DUKE oF, Memoirs. 

Airy, O., The English Restoration and 
Louis XIV. (Epochs of History.) 

TuigErs, A., History of French Revolu- 
tion. 

TYTLER, SARAH, Life of Marie Antoinette. 
(New Plutarch.) 

CARLYLE, T., French Revolution. 

LowELL, E. J., Eve of French Revolution. 

Morris, GOUVERNEUR, Diary and Letters, 
1788-04. 

PASQUIER, E. D., History of my Time. 

STEPHENS, H. Morse, History French 
Revolution. 

SYBEL, H. von, French Revolution. 

TAINE, H. A., The French Revolution. 

GARDINER, B.M., The French Revolution. 

NAPOLEON, Memoirs of. 

LANFREY, P., History of Napoleon I. 

HAz.itt, W., Life of Napoleon I. 


(Heroes of Na- 


Scott, WALTER, Life of Napoleon I. 

BourRRIENNE, M. DE, Private Memoirs of 
Napoleon I. 

DopceE, T. A., Napoleon. (Great Captains.) 

MENEVAL, BARON DE, Memoirs of Napo- 
leon I. 

SEELEY, J. R., Short History of Napo- 
leon I. 

BARRAS, Private Memoirs. 

D’ABRANTES, DUCHESS, Memoirs of Na- 
poleon I. 

THIERS, A., History of the Consulate and 
Empire. 

Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

Morris, W. O’C., The Campaign of 1815. 

Las CaAsEs, COUNT DE, Exile and Conver- 
sations of Napoleon. 

O’MeEara, B. E., Napoleon in Exile. 

SLOANE, W. M., Napoleon. 

BROWNING, Oscar, Modern France, 1814- 
1879. 

BLANc, Louis, History of Ten Years, 
1830-40. 

LATIMER, E. W., France in r9th Century, 
1830-1890. 


. Hozier, H. M., The Franco-Prussian 


War. 
MALLESON, G. B., Refounding of the Gcr- 
man Empire. 


. LissAGARAY, P. O., History of the Com- 


mune. 
LEIGHTON, J., Paris under the Commune. 
HILLEBRAND, K., France and the French. 
APPLETON’S Annual Cyclopedia. 
MARZIALS, F. T., Gambetta. 


. Contemporary documents. 


ADDITIONAL WorRKS FOR REFERENCE AND STUDY. 


HA.iaM, H., History of Middle Ages. 

JOINVILLE, SIEUR DE, St. Louis, King of 
France. 

FRoOIssART, Chronicles. 

Jervis, W. H., The Gallican Church. 

PERKINS, J. B., France under Mazarin. 

TAINE, H. A., The Ancient Régime. 

TAINE, H. A., The Modern Régime. 

RANKE, L. von, Civil Wars and Monarchy, 
16th and 17th Centuries. 

Morrison, J. C., Madame de Maintenon. 

Ho.tst, H. von, French Revolution and 
Mirabeau. 

GARDINER, B. M., French Revolution. 

MARBOT, BARON DE, Memoirs, 1793-1814. 

CoIGNET, C., Francis I. and his Times. 

Parvor, Miss, The Court of Francis I. 
and His Times, 


SuLLY, DUKE oF, Memoirs. 

PARDOE, Miss, Louis XIV. and the Court. 

CocKAYNE, T. O., Life of Turenne. 

Weiss, C., History of Protestant Ref- 
ugees. 

TALLEYRAND, PRINCE DE, Memoirs. 

CHESNEY, CoL. C.C., Lectures on Water- 
loo. 

Forbes, A., My Experience of the Franco- 
German War. 

WASHBURNE, FE. B., Recollections of a 
Minister to France, 1869-77. 

Manan, A. T., Influence of Sea Power 
on the French Revolution and Empire. 

MarzZIALs, F. T., Life of Gambetta. 

Huco, Victor, History of a Crime. Na- 
poleon the Little. 

LANO, PIERRE DE, Napoleon III. 
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1122 
1138-1524 
{140-1723 

1152 

1228 

1273 

1356 

1417 

1473 

1519 

1521 

1523 

1524 

1525 

1534 

1546 

1618 

1620 

1625 

1632 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


GERMANY. 


For the Authorities Referred to see page 400. 


EVENTS. 


First campaign of Romans under Drusus . 

Tiberius crosses the Rhine eek oe 

Augustus Czsar sends another army under L. Q. Varus, who is 
defeated by Hb eigen a tee aoa at the Battle of the Teuto- 
burger Wald . . . AWE Ge Py oe cs ap nee mE 

Campaign of Germanicus . 

Local wars and migrations - 

Conversion of the Franks under Clovis . eee Seg 

Battle of Testry, Austrasian supremacy ...... - 

Charles Martel defeats the Saracens at Tours 

Charlemagne, King of the Franks : 

Charlemagne crowned Emperor of Rome. . 

Treaty of Verdun, division of the aa te beginning of Modern 
Germany and France ; niente ch kep paren 

Henry the Fowler, King of Germany 

Hungarian invasion ones one 

Otho the Great restores the Roman Empire ave 

Henry IV., Emperor of Germany. . 

Hildebrand becomes Pope Gregory VII. 

Henry IV. goes to Canossa . . 

Godfrey of Bouillon on behalf of Henry defeats Rudolph of 
Swabia . . ; 

Gregory VII. deposed. "Clement III. made Pope 

Henry conquers Rome and is crowned UP SOE 

Urban II. becomes Pope é 

Council of Clermont. Urban commissions Peter the Hermit to 
preach a General Crusade . ear Or icc 

Henry V., Emperor of Germany . . oY Tod ow s sibeh Sa 

Henry V. "forces Pope Paschal tocrownhim . ...... 

Peace restored by the Concordat of Worms 

Hohenstaufen Dynasty. 

Hanseatic League 5 

Frederick Barbarossa crowned Emperor of the West 

Frederick II. captures Jerusalem . ata 

Rudolf of Hapsburg founds his line . 

The Golden Bull of Charles IV. : re Gas 

Hohenzollerns become Electors of Brandenburg. ye 

Charles the Bold, of Burgundy, controls the Rhine .... . 

Charles V. elected Emperor. . ee Ca ny aie ae CaaS 

Luther at the Diet of Worms, April . 

Gustavus Vasa becomes King of Sweden . 

The Peasants’ War . : 

Battle of Pavia. Francis I. captive shea : 

Luther publishes his translation of the Bible . 


S @ 6 te € 
Go ate ie 
. 

Tees Toe aye SR 


Death of Luther, February (IS Oe rem we RS : 
TNS UN MASS INCRE GG oS SS 8 os BG 
iBattle-ofoPrasue, November'Si nt «= suiisunic lems musinas 


Wallenstein creates an army. . 
Gustavus Adolphus killed at Battle of Liitzen, November 16. 
Christina becomes Queen of Sweden Satie 


Vol \Page 
I} -76 
VIII | 355 
VI} 204 
I = 
Ill | 174 
VI} 236 
i a 
Vv 5) 
Vv 7| 
IV} 71 
IV 76 
IV} 86 
IV| 8 
IV | 78 
IV} 78 
IV | 78 
IV | 103 
IV | 109 
IV | 105 
EV} €197 
IV | 139 
IV | 145 
Ix |" 70 
ea 25 
mg 128 
IX | 144 
X | 305 
V | 199 
IX 146 
~ X|’305 
NK 223 
V | 214 
IDS Ge 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 399 
GERMANY (Continued). 
INDEX. , 
Date EVENTS. PEK _| Authori. 
Vol. |Page| ties. 
A.D. 1634 | Assassination of Wallenstein, February 25 ....... WV } 2241226 1 
1643 | Condé at the Battle of Rocroi, May 19 . a i ene 5 V } 170/28 1 
1654 | Abdication of Queen Christina, June16 ........ IX | 176/22 85 
1674 | Turenne’s siege of Philippsburg Ss) ‘ole Verne Zs 
1675 | The Great Elector’s victory at F ehrbellin, June Bout eae - IV} 61| 1 28 
1683 | Sobieski repels the Turks from Vienna, September 12. . . IV | 240)24 80 
1686 | League of Augsburg against Louis XIV. 5 uedeeee s II | 294/28 6 
E/0Oml battle ot. Narva, November 30\., ¢e ues) ees sie) s)ae) ‘6 II | 272/28 385 
1702 | War of the Spanish Succession 5 5 24 
1704 | Battle of Blenheim, August 13 . eiecirot ele Vonuee aire IX | 115/26 28 
171 Peace of Utrecht, March31 . . Cn ictlioy Gato ates : 28 
17I Death of Charles XII. of Sweden, December II ne Felis gs TD \)270| 228 
1740 | Frederick the Great succeeds to the throne ..... IV Bl axl 
Maria Theresa becomes Queen of Hungary IX | 182} 24 
1741 | Frederick the Great’s first battle, Mollwitz. TV) aos | ween 
1756 | The Seven Years’ War begins . ak IV | 29/27 29 
1757 | Frederick’s four battles, Prague, Kolin, “Rosbach, Leuthen dees TON Belle. a 
1760 | Frederick the Great’s last victory, Torgau, November BX Vis | 43 
1763 | Peace of Hubertsberg, February 15. End of Seven Years’ War IV | 34/24 27 
1765 | Joseph II. becomes Emperor of Germany. ....... TX= | 193) 724 
17O22a) War with Revolutionary France, 2, «fs: * vss. 6 se Fe ioe Ita oe 23 
1794 | Kosciusko and the fall of Poland II | 211/80 28 
French victories on the Rhine vie - (23 28 
1800 | Austrian defeats at Marengo, June 14, and ohentinden, Dec. ae ED) 57) 28 
1801 | Peace of Lunéville . fie Lance Oboes PaiDee| vnc 28 
1805 | Napoleon’s victory at Austerlitz, December 2 II} 40/28 23 
Peace of Pressburg, December 26. 5) (ee sare bride 28 
1806 | Confederation of the Rhine. End of the Holy Roman Empire pascal ice cc O02 OFS! 
Napoleon invades Prussia. Battle of Jena, October s ; Th) S32\eeece, 
Queen Louisa pleads with Napoleon . . IX | 237] 28 
1807. | Napoleon invades Russia. Victory at Friedland VI} 358} 28 
Treaty of Tilsit, July 7 Aaey Aloo 6 28 
1808 | Decline of Prussia. Stein’s reforms IX | 236; 31 
1809 | Napoleon advances to Vienna; defeat at Aspern . HUN ey Gh! 
His victory at Wagram, July 6. Peace of Schénbrunn and acqui- 
sition of territory Cee Preis Mae th A oi eet ee a uhin II} 34/23 28 
1810 | Hofer and the Revolt of the Tyrol sorte Go. 086 VIL 321/528 
The Hansa towns annexed to France eat as oH odio. 3 382 
Napoleon marries Marie Louise of Austria, April PEON. ° II} 34} 238 
1812 | Teutonic Union against Napoleon Deane 6 Suet 208 come 
1813 | Prussia joins Russia in the War of Liberation 5 opriloa = 23 
Battle of Liitzen, May2 . . VII | 294/28 1 
Battle of Leipsic, October 16-19. “Retreat of ‘Napoleon VI} 357/28 il 
1814 | The Allies in Paris. Congress of Vienna . : IW Ete | As 
Gertie CONLCACLALION atte | vee ® sy re Iie: tel Wh ve Raabe iy oc 28 
1815 | Bliicher at Waterloo VII | 295/23 5 28 
Formation of Holy Alliance, September 26 onli cal) © 2s 
1819 | The Zollverein formed. . steel this AeSUAly 2 28 
1822 | Congress of Verona, August 25—-December 14, Folie. oil 2 
1840 | Frederick William IV., King of Prussia TX 340ieeezG 
1848 | Revolutionary movements in Germany, Austria, and Hungary . sO Jiheaate 28 
German National Assembly at Frankfort, May 18 Ab IX | 346, 28 
1859 | Franco-Italian war. Austria loses Lombardy A IX | 330} 28 
1861 | William I., King of Prussia, January2 .... . IX | 346/28 33 
1862 | Bismarck chief minister ‘ ane X | 180; 34 
1864 | Austro-Prussian army seizes Schleswig- Holstein... . X | 180) 28 
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GERMANY (Continued). 


EVENTS. INDEX. | Authori- 
Date. o Vol. (Page! ties. 
A.D. 1866 | The Seven Weeks’ War. Battle of Sadowa, July ee ae IX | 353] 33 
1870 | War with France. Restoration of Alsace and Lorraine. (See IX | 313/33 34 
William I., Bismarck, Moltke) 5 353\28 33 
1871 | King William ‘proclaimed Emperor of Germany at Versailles . X | 185) 34 
1888 | Accession and death of Frederick III. cule Pir. - 34 
Accession of William II. yee a hes . 34 
The last of the Hansa Towns j join ‘the Zollverein » . . : i eee 32 
1890 | Retirement of Prince Bismarck, March 18 . . oe X | 183} «34 
AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 
1. MENZEL, W., History of Germany. 21. Oman,C.W.C.,The German Peasant War. 
BaRING-GOULD, S., Germany. (Story of | 22. ScHILLER, F., History of the Thirty Years’ 
Nations.) War. 
2. Tacirus, Annals. (Church and Brodribb.) GARDINER, S. R., The Thirty Years’ War. 
8. SmiTH, T., Arminius, A History of the (Epochs of History. ) 
German People. FLETCHER, C. R. L., Gustavus Adolphus. 
4, MommsEN, T., History of Rome. 23, GUIZOT i.e History of France. 
MERIVALE, C., History of the Romans. Durry, V., History of France. 
5. CREASY, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 24, Coxr, W., History of the House of 
6. SIME, J.. The Franks. (Story of Nations.) Austria. 
SIME, J., History of Germany. 25. Hassatt, A., Louis XIV. (Heroes of 
7. STILLE, C. J., Studies in Medieval His- Nations. ) 
tory. JameEs, G. P. R., Life of Louis XIV. 
8. Gruman, A., The Saracens. (Story of | 26. ‘Oman, C. W.C., Marlborough. (Heroes 
Nations.) of Nations.) 
9. Bryce, J.. Holy Roman Empire. 27. CaRLyLe, T., History of Frederic II. 
10. Burr, G. L. Charlemagne. (Epochs of TuTr_Lez, H., History of Prussia, 1134-1756. 
History.) 28. Dyer, T. H., History of Modern Europe, 
11. Ha.uam, H., The Middle Ages. 1453-1857. 
12, VambBERY, A.. Hungary. (Story of Na- FYFFE, C. A., History of Modern Europe, 
tions.) 1792-1878. 
13. Comyn, R., History of Western Empire. | 29. LoNnGMAN, F. W., Frederick the Great and 
14. STEPHENS, W. R. W., Hildebrand and his the Seven Years’ War. (Epochs of Hist.) 
Times. 80. MorFILL, W. R., Poland. (Story of Na- 
VILLEMAIN, A. F., Life of Gregory VII. tions.) 
15. MILMAN, H. H., History of Latin Chris- | 81. SEELEY, J. R., Life of Stein. 
tianity. 32, ZIMMERN, H., The Hansa Towns. (Story 
16. MiIcHAUuD, J. S., History of the Crusades. of Nations.) 
ARCHER, T. A., The Crusades. (Story of | 383. Marieson, G. B. The Battle-fields of 
Nations.) Germany. 
Cox, G. W., The Crusades. (Epochs of —— Refounding of the German Empire. 
History.) 34. BiGELow, P., William II. of Germany. 
17. RANKE, L. von, History of Latin and Lowe, C., Prince Bismarck. 
Teutonic Races. Morris, W. O’C., Moltke. 
The Reformation in Germany. Strauss, G. L. M., Men who have 
18. TREADWELL, J. H., Luther and his Work. Made the New German Empire. 
(New Piutarch.) SIME, J., Bismarck and the New German 
19. Loner, R., Charles the Bold. Empire. 
Kirk, J. F., Charles the Bold. 35. FRYXELL, A., History of Sweden, trs. 
20. Roserrson, W., Charles V. Howitt. 


SPAULDING, M. J., Protestant Reforma- 
tion. 


Dopcr, T. A. Gustavus 


Adolphus. 
(Great Captains.) 
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GERMANY (Continued). 


ADDITIONAL WORKS FOR REFERENCE AND STUDY. 


SyBEL, H. von, The Founding of the 
German Empire. 

Macautay, T. B., Frederick the Great. 

ForseEs, A., William of Germany. 

CREIGHTON, M., History of the Papacy 
during the Reformation. 

DOLuINGER, J. I., Studies in European 
History. 

FREEMAN, E. A., Teutonic Conquest of 
Gaul and Britain. 

— Historical Geography of Europe. 

Morris, E. E., The Early Hanoverians. 

FREDERIC II., Posthumous Works. 

GERARD, J. W., The Peace of Utrecht. 

LatTHaM, R. G., The Nationalities of 
Europe. 

LavissE, E., The Political History of 
Europe. 

MULLER, W., Political History, 1816-1875. 

RoBERTSON, J. C., History of the Chris- 
tian Church. 


Comyn, R., History of the Western 
Empire. 

BAYNE, P., Martin Luther. 

RoBertson, W., History of the Reign of 
Charles V. 

Cust, E., Lives of the Warriors of the 
Thirty Years’ War. 

SypeL, H. von, History of the French 
Revolution. 

MAHON, Lorb, Reign of Queen Anne. 
(History of England.) 

LANFREY, P., History of Napoleon. 

Hozter, H. M., The Franco-Prussian 
War. 

TuleErs, A., History of the Consulate 
and Empire. 

CayLry, E. S., The European Revolu- 
tions of 1848. 

Knox, T. W., Decisive Battles since 
Waterloo. 


402 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
ROME (Ancient) and ITALY. 
For the Authorities Referred to see page 404. 
INDEX. | authori- 
Date EVENTS. | ties 
Vol. |Page A 
B.C. 753 | Foundation of the City by Romulus I} 83) 1 9 
Abduction of the Sabine women . . I} 85 1 
716-672 | Numa Pompilius, king, introduces laws and religion a ee 8 
534-509 | Tarquinius Superbus, king, establishes an aristocratical republic : a: 
509 | Expulsion of Tarquin c EER AG, tows exe ie ; 1 OG 
495 | The Plebeians rise against the Patricians os eee . 3 
492 | Creation of Tribunes of the Aa ie a et: dep ot Mee eae pe et ety 3 9 
491 | Coriolanus banished : ort 1 3 
489-450 | The Volscian wars . . PLR aia) eee <iis 1 9 
471 | The Patricians excluded from the “ * Comitia Tributa ” ae ls 1 
466 | The Great Plague . 7 
458 | Cincinnatus, Dictator 1 8 
451-400 | Various systems of law instituted which “extend the liberty of the if 8 
Plebeians : : ae, a 7 8 
405 | The ten years’ conflict with Veii begins . 1 x 
396 | Veii destroyed by Camillus ane - 3 
390-347 | Invasions by the Gauls, Rome captured . oh cal ore re ele 7 
308 | Temple of Concord built . ear sate Gade oom cae cae a 1 
348 | Commercial treaty with Carthage ite Od erie PER EC CPE) 
Qioamieh ietoammite War sc) Se Meus) ere |e er is 1 3 
335 | Peace with the Gauls aCe ut a ck en : 2 3 
327 | Second Samnite War . . Sulehe moet wetecmie Met os . 1 
320 | Personal slavery for debt abolished siete den eh rele) wopter as . : 8 
Bree Claucdtus builds thesAppians Ways. wei jen eis lelen cl beunsmns : . 9 
295 | Decius defeats the Samnites. . suet Ren te . . my Ne 3 
290 | Domination of Rome over Central ‘Ttaly_ ne CMON a ie : Bh fat 10 
252s Var withebyrrhus-and the arentines: “39% 9s. <1. II} 78) 1 9 
2500 \|pDefeatiol Womans at Hleraclca = 2. 6 « «<< II} 79) 1 18 
264 | The first Punic War. . co sare Serer te Vi 44) 1 11 
217 | Second Punic War, battle at Thrasymenus se he tetera ts Vi 47) 9 13 
216 | Victory of Hannibal at Cann See ap Perce shane ere Vi) 47 EL ee 
Os NON S ORE RGboRibnVisei G Al Gon be Oo 6 V |! 43h ds: 
Marcellus captures Syracuse . : VI | 189) 3 Le 
207 | Defeat of Hasdrubal at the Metaurus. Vi; 48; 18 
202 | Defeat of Hannibal by Scipio at Zama . : V| 49/18 21 
TOLMIMNVarawitieAmtiochus the Great co: i tly. ate sunt ute ie une mtetmns Vv 2 1 
KOmn | MOeclinecof the Wepublicbeginsmy sess maai site ute siirenienmcmne : .|(22 12 3 
146 | Destruction of Carthage . . eect SR Ae an V| 86 1 13 
133 | The Gracchi and the Agrarian Laws... rite Je Mme 1} 330) 3 14 
TOSma MN UPutthavdereated by: MetelLUSat |. ts me lel ileus men eimmenis Mr} LoORiet 9 
1o7_ | Caius Marius Consul . CEMA) GWEC Ce emcee II| 93/14 1 
102 | Caius Marius defeats the Cimbri . - + + + + + eee Il| 93 9 
So MeL SullarGonsul turk yee een eee tens calc nctemnen kame nnre III | 5614 3 
(Ass | Oar eSNG Ao A go oS Gano 4 6 6G Oo OO TEE sez a: 14 
B32. ge Of POMpey: fu + Wy eo % aw5 8.6 ls) net int cee Ge temee III} 79/22 1 
63 | Catiline’s conspiracy : aE SP Cat III} 48/20 a 
60 | The First Triumvirate, Pompey, Cesar, Crassus teas 6 eye a 3 
55 | Britaininvaded by Cesar .. . ae Fee treme III} 14/19 23 
Stem Gaulsubdued ibys Cassa rae cian ecu iroin uct nth amc mn III | 15/15 24 
Fo) [Shelia molilee riety, 6 6 A1A Gp a o 6 6 III | 82/22 19 
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¥ 
ROME and ITALY (Continued). 
INDEX. 
Date. EVENTS. | SOR 
Vol. |Page| ties. 
RICMEA CMM mbattcrotueharsalusirauetic (ste eo it ey 9 (el. et eee ee keen PEG a ool 
47 | Cesar with Cleopatra . Sumenins Mise reget 's TIT | 115) 9 19 
46 | Ceesar dictator. Vercingetorix put to death |. cae fen te oe SLUT ACO Mano G 
44 | Assassination of Cesar Pig eet eae III | 29/19 22 26 
43 | The First Triumvirate, Octavius, Antony, Lepidus Se LG VI| 205117 =. 22 
31 | Naval battle of Actium. End of Roman ees 6 ok THO Pato) at 
27 | Octavius takes the title of Augustus. . . Se iot pe ot eee sikke VI | 204/22 15 
8 | Campaigns of Tiberius in Germany S566 6-6 See ST NAOH Paco 4 
ACD Are Galoularextles;SCNeCa. -g oa. <b sys merge. 6 fos) bce ¢ IC ]) 23h 3 
54 Reign OMINGCOM Me uRstee) sie rs. 8. a teeta shen, «2 VIII | 365) 3 15 
pOmenoicocor jerusalem 9s 4-5 6 s1a sl a et ee % c IX | 16) 4 45 
79 | Death of Vespasian PiaSeatrantie oc hhankd better IX 8 3 
84 | Agricola’s campaigns in Britain. . . se ee ceen re aNe o 5 6 -| 4 15 
Tove |ieersecution or Christianssunder Trajan« « «© 9% « . « << TX 33a 5 
iQome i Dcarwomlladtianien sa) #1 tele ct) vests) net SU ke eitta eet AS . 
16r | Marcus Aurelius,emperor . Me tint Sal dar eit. ah II | 256/16 4 
273 +| Surrender of Palmyra under Zenobia . oh Co “o VII} 105) 5 4 
254m |p Oiocletianureconstructs the empire i. . «= s - «6 6 BM -|10 5 
303 | Last great persecution of the Christians SoiGiine thy Boe aa 5 7 
312 | Conversion of Constantine . . OSG Oh ob VII} 115] 5 26 
324 | Byzantium (Constantinople) capital of the empire Gch ne -the e VIL 16/510 
POU Gla ne Apostate eMaperore” = os ys wf <8 ao istis) © ¢ ves « mance : 5 
3603 ‘| Christianity re-established . ie Ae Ard : “| 5 10 
390 | Emperor Theodosius rebuked Vere St. Ambrose . . BG ot IX | 55|26 32 
400 | Alaricinvades Italy... whe ker sutetetenus III | 166|27 5 
410 | Britainabandoned . . fe ep ptb> dou Ds OEE Cae: YORE af hese 5 
415 | St. Augustine opposes Pelagius. by FOL ase ot ORO Britee +6 TXG|EOS5ieeeoe 
441 | Invasion by Attila . . Acne (o Oa0, Goede CYL ere are 10BR I AGA Bry 
A520) Oris ot Venice . | % oMig gneth iba te Meh Yeo Moles elie Ante house 5 
476 | Fall of the Roman Empire ae Ao naSe te hee yee reese lay eas 2 12 
493 | Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths . Ee he SOO nc bk ets Peake stays ates -|28 27 
Bom husumiam recovers) ltaly "545/009 5) ce ek" «is: Je.) 0/40) ovo I} 339 5 
533 | Belisarius captures Ravenna. . a eth at Vedive, shel tel ris VII | 126 5 
627 | Heraclius defeats Chosroes at Nineveh . Cy CPT nO CeCe VII | 138) 29 
7ROmn be wPOpe assumes dndependencel sn fenis si oe ee) oo) aa ree lr 12 
BOO mIRC OLONATION OLN MATICIMACNE in tere vee 16-1. le « | eer vs Vv 7/31 380 
962 | Holy Roman Empire founded Hate 5 
Otho the Great crowned Emperor of Germany and Tealy at Rome : +205) ol 
1077 | Henry IV. goes to Canossa . . . . . AB Vel een7 12 
1122 | The Diet of Worms. . A ACA IV | 76/83 12 
1155-1187 | Frederic Barbarossa’s conflicts with the Popes od ta sieves IX | 70/12 82 
1215 | Guelphs and Ghibellines at issue . . herrea Ce ara on ovis - 84 35 
1223 | Francis of Assisi founds Franciscan dere seating XI} 104) 33 
P27meiviarco Polo explores\Tartary 0 « « « 6 6 6. 6 6 6 @ @ ale O4 a: 
1354 | Revolution of Rienzi . . Paice! oc! Goat chet oeeoa | 9 rye Onmmanes 
1377 | Return of Papal Court from Avignon Rat geety Mitel tentinath 2c at) 5 len ofp 33 
1450 | Building of the Vatican. . sitet fart Mayas se Bareilles 0 385 
1475 | Lorenzo de’ Medici revives art and learning Oy 0S. Pte aD VI} 315] = 35 
1492 | The Papacy in the hands of the Borgias . ....-+s-s. A jie oibs! 36 
1494 | Rome captured by Charles VII]. . . . . «© « «es « « Fee + (35 36 
¥sor | Naples underthe Spaniards. . «. «. . 2 «© « 6 ss « « TiEe225 | eeoo 
1529 | The French expelled from Genoa. . ... . . . © « + seaas |, 35 
1545 |Councilof Trent. . Space CaP Connie ice a ora 33 12 
1548 | Charles V. publishes the Interim aT Keprlioes tal Veg vas ye the) 6) aliee:| espe came | aeetey | emer 
1575 |Tassoimprisoned . . Sop ios issn oe Sir entre ium oh ents Aes EAR wae 
1633 | Galileo before the Inquisition Aig Ae Vente ey ime ary so 26 X | 26/383 88 45 
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404 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
ROME and ITALY (Continued). 
INDEX. | authori 
Date. EVENTS. Vol. [Page| ties. 
A.D. 1647 | Revolt under Masaniello : Pet | eS BT 
1713 | Peace of Utrecht, March 31 . ah oie ee TX) Ti ess 
1741 | War of the Austrian succession af Pine ee IX | 182} 39 
1799 | Expulsion of the French from Italy ear ere ee here ais = 3 
1800 | Papacy re-established by Napoleon 40 
1802 | Bonaparte president of Italian republic . 40 
1808 | Murat made King of Naples. . 40 
1809 | Papal States annexed to French Empire, July 3: 40 
1810 | Napoleon’s son King of Rome 40 
1813. | Papal Concordat with Napoleon 40) 
1814 | Return of the Pope to Rome, May 24 ? 40 
1815 | Works of art taken by Napoleon are returned 40 
1821 | Insurrection in Naples and Sicily . : 41 
1831 | Rise of Young Italy under Mazzini 41 
1848 | French occupation of Rome . . - eens 41 
1859 | Marshal MacMahon wins battle of Magenta : XII} 77/89 41 
Cavour accomplishes the unification of Italy . XII} 69/41 
1860-61} Garibaldi’s campaign of liberation . ; Apr eae IX | 339] 42 
New Kingdom proclaimed under Victor Emmanuel . . “ets IX | 330} 438 
1870 | Rome occupied by the king : - IX | 331) 438 
1871 | Rome made the Capital of Italy, July fa: IX | 331 Lf 
1878 | Humbert succeeds to the throne Se ra li 39 
Leo XIII. crowned Pope . X | 368) 39 
AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 
1. IHNE,W., Hist. of Rome to Deathof Sulla. | 25. FRounpg, J. A., Cesar. 
2. Dyer, T.H., Hist. of the Kings of Rome. 26. SismonnI, I. C. L. de, Fall of the Roman 
3. Momsen, T., Hist. of Rome. Empire. 
4. MERIVALE, C., Hist. of Romans under | 27. Hopckin, T., Italy and Her Invaders. 
the Empire. 28. BRADLEY, H., The Goths. (Story of 
5. Gipson, E., Decline and Fall of Roman Nations.) 
Empire. HopckIn, T., Theodoric the Goth. 
6. Livy. Stories from. A. J. Church. 29. Oman, C, W. C., Byzantine Empire. 
7. ARNOLD, T., History of Rome. 30. HaLuam, H., History of Middle Ages. 
8. Maine, H.S., Ancient Law. 31. CHURCH, R. W., Beginnings of the Mid- 
9. GILMAN, A., Rome. (Story of Nations.) dle Ages. 
10. PELHAM, H. F., Roman Empire. 82. Mitman, H. H., Hist. of Latin Christi- 
11. FREEMAN, E.A., Sicily. (Story of Nations.) anity. 


. Dover, Ge PAS Julius Cesar. 


Bryce, J.. Holy Roman Empire. 

CuurcH, A. J., Carthage. (Story of 
Nations.) 

BrEsLy,A.H., The Gracchi, Marius, Sulla. 

Carrs, W. W., Early Roman Empire. 

Carrs, W.W., Roman Empire,2zd Century. 

MERIVALE, C., Roman Triumvirates. 

BoswortH-SMITH, R., Rome and Carth- 
age. 

Fow.Ler, W. WARDE, Julius Cesar. 

STRACHAN-DAVIDsSON, J. L., Cicero. 

DovceE, T. A., Hannibal. (Great Cap- 
tains.) 

MERIVALE,C., Fall of the Roman Republic. 

(Great 
Captains. ) 

Casar’s Commentaries on the Gallic 
Wars. 


. RANKE, L., History of the Popes. 

. BROWNING, O., Guelfs and Ghibellines. 

. Symonps, J. A., Renaissance in Italy. 

. CREIGHTON, M., History of Papacy dur- 


ing Reformation. 
SISMONDI, J. C. L. de, History of Italian 
Republics 
LEA, H. C., History of the Inquisition. 
ore Tn: , History of Modern Europe, 


. Borra, C. , Italy during the Consulate and 


Empire of Napoleon. 


. THayrerR, W. R., Dawn of Italian Inde- 


pendence. 


. GARIBALDI, G., Autobiography. 


Dicey, E., Victor Emmanuel. 
O’CLERY, CHEVALIER, The Making of 
Italy. 


. MORRISON, W. D., The Jews under Rome. 
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RUSSIA. 
INDEX. ; 
Date. EVENTS. ee 
Vol, |Page| tes: 
eMC O2ee WOR invoL the natlONne sais. vol.) sive ee lees Gt cakes wes aa 2) Omeecime 
OSS. | Chivsinernisy sina tore dl 9G 59h fy ob. 6 ooo ee Om bold oo 9 
1235 | Grand-duchy of Lithuania : Meee) mes enne c 8 
1480 | Rise of the Duchy of Moscow. Ivan the Great. . ... : 5 6 
1533 | Title of Czar first used by Ivan the ere Baty “con 20 Sue .| 3 2 
1580 | Conquests by Poland Fogle Cams ihre : : 3 
Po -eer ene omanol Oynasty~ . 2 + 6 3. ee eo, 8 8 oo ipe ieee aa 
1617 | Conquests by Sweden . . Oe eo Ceara: Ger V | 207 3 
1655 | Persecution of the Raskolnik ‘sect . A BABY atte Seo oato Sellers 10 
TOSGm |paccession of Peter/the:Great ... «.2 «sees 6 8 belts VI | 337|11 2 
1696 | Capture of Azov . SNe Eons ee . -| 3 2 
1707. | Charles XII. of Sweden, victory at Narva. ACB et olareuts II | 272| 6 3 
1709 | Charles XII. defeated at Dab Jaye Saevieste Pye II | 268) 6 3 
1721 | Peace of Nystad 0 6% Ana < 5G Ilo 6 6 
1725 | Accession of Catherine ae : . Oo 5 Sols. | ¢ 2 
1743 | Part of Finland acquired from Sweden . . 08 : 3 
1755 | Coalition with Austria and Saxony against Frederick the ‘Great IV 5) 6 7 
1761 | Accession of Peter III. ~~. . : 4 7 
1762 | Peter III. deposed and, put to death h by his wife, who became 
Empress Catherine I. SI Die So Hits 4 II | 192/12 2 8 
1793 | Partition of Poland o € 5 LE s2orio eas 
1796 | Death of Catherine II. Accession of Paul | ot ee II} 19} 12 
1800 | Alliance with Napoleon FE SA ah IER ee mee II} 19 7 
1801 | Assassination of Paul. Accession of AlexanderI.. ... . ous ve 3 
1807 | Alexander I. meets Napoleon at Tilsit é amet TC Goat XT eee 
Treaty of Tilsit, July 7 aeons ; An oe BSE IX | 247 6 
1812 | Napoleon’s invasion. His retreat . . Pug uicue Pease Legs 3 
1831 | Nicholas I.subdues Poland. .... Sintec hal isc sote Veleie XIL} 19) 3 7 
1846 | Polish republic crushed oul! By lide mons lee Pot ck Be =e icetascei ty Geeta eA 
1853 | Crimean War . . Son Ee he Oe Pie X | 281] 7 13 
1855 | Capture of Sebastopol, Sept. 9 ( hi on eee X | 282 
1856 | End of war. Declaration of pa Acoli ole Sar sep alae 7 
1860 | Alexander II. frees the serfs aes : XII} 30} 2 7 
1861 | Rise of Nihilism. Abolition of serfdom. ° Seago iic c 4 
1877 | War with Turkey eR Parle MORIN X | 296] 2 3 17 
1881 | Assassination of Alexander II. Accession of Alexander III. . Ha ouel\ee 7 
1885 | Alexander III. and the Bulgarian succession . eG as XII} 39) 2 3 
189t_ | Persecution of Jews ame aes Kit oh efull| Pou cventfOtam Reames 
1894 | Accession of Nicholas IT. . AMO atk a eal onees - 
1898 | Nicholas II. issues his peace manifesto . A 8 XIL} 51} 18 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 


1. Fintay, G., History of Byzantine Em- 3. 
pire. 
Oman, C. W. C., The Byzantine Empire. 
(Story of Nations.) 
2. MorFILL, W. R., Russia. (Story of Na- 
tions.) 


Oo oe 


RAMBAUD, A., History of Russia. 


KELLY, W. K., History of Russia. 


WALLACE, M., Russia. 


FREEMAN, E. A., Historical Geography 


of Europe. 


ALISON, A., History of Europe. 
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RUSSIA (Continued). 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO (CONCLUDED). 


FyrFe, C, A., History of Modern Europe. 

JounsTong, C. F., Historical Abstracts. 

NEANDER, A., History of Christian 
Church. 

Ha.iaM, H., The Middle Ages. 

SCHUYLER, E., Peter the Great. 


. ToOKE, W., Life of Catherine II. 


KINGLAKE, A. W., The Invasion of the 
Crimea. 


14. 


MorFILL, W. R., Poland. 
tions.) 

MARVIN, C., Russia at the Gates of 
Herat. 

Curzon, G. N. Russia in Central Asia. 

Knox, T. W., Decisive Battles. 

Contemporary documents. 


(Story of Na- 
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SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 
Date. EVENTS. AEX: _| Author 
Vol. |Page| ties. 
B.C, 218-202} Hannibal rules in the south. The second Punic War . 3 Vi 44} 2 5 
83 | Sertorius in power. (See Metellusand Pompey) . ... . II | 108) 3 4 
GOmmIC Sar erCAMpPalenGe nt. is) ese Aer tente” sth iste wt te che III 8} 3 6 
Ac e2OOwn | Christianity introduced, 9. s.) s » « « « dewors iG 5 3 
ACOMa Mv ASION Ot thea anGals: ast ese bel Veh lous) /otiroh ct cil Mel ol tel ats |imonere | 7% 11 
“gly \ SpE Vee COU NO SHE a A Ok Guo 6 4. Go ° : 8 
711 | Conquest by the Arab-Moors .. . 6.8 6a 5 © 6 ° By saree ital 
778 | Invasion by Charlemagne. . Satae se ie 6) 9 10 
1213 | Pedro II. of Aragon defeated by Simon de ‘Montfort PER ATA be eat a 15! 
1270 | The Alhambra built. . SpitegieasiMe oh outs Treas ¢ a Hil 23 
1366 | Pedro the Cruel, King of Castile oaemte! iets MoM cits IV | 194/10 11 
1367 | Battle of Navaretta . Be aeere mremte tours IV} 199} 10 
1369 | Henry of Trastamare kills Don ‘Pedro os) 6 oa) ples IV | 198 11 
TA Oumipberdinandiand Isabella reioni skeet 6) sie es fe te) ei III | 208)14 13 
Inquisition established . ay Xe Soe tee eat su culciits Sunde oc 15 
1492 | Capture of Granada. Expulsion of Jews sil ometie titenctewmene mer III | 213 14 
Columbus discovers America, October 12 . Se tar iSite tare II | 138 16 
1493 | Pope Alexander VI.’s Partition of the World. mio S60 6 DO] OSHS all 
1497 | Vasco da Gama sails round the Cape of Good age bo i 6 IDI elev GU 
1504 | Gonsalvo de Cordova captures Gaeta 5 . Ad oll WO0e | Beri 17 
1513 | Balboa discovers the Pacific . & Oe him So X|] 70) 16 
1519-22] Magellan’s expedition circumnavigates the globe Soo oF X63 et 
1540 | Ignatius Loyola founds the Jesuits . oo & a8 XI} 399} 15 
1571 | Naval battle of Lepanto, won by John of Austria Bee aint IX | 158}11 14 
1573 | Leyden delivered from the Spaniards . pe koe ea. PU ate a 
1588 | The Invincible Armada destroyed . Ye tte III | 240} 18 
1605 | Cervantes prints Don Quixote . em tele eats Bue X | 150 
1704 | Capture of Gibraltar by the English Sean. Vihar steals —. : 19 
1782 | Failure to recapture Gibraltar . 0 oo 4 om irae are 
1808 | Revolt against Joseph Bonaparte, King of Spain Ao? 5% Desai 20) 
1809 | Wellington’s victorious campaign. . . so 6 5 WANE] | covey — Dat) 
Sir John Moore at Corunna... «-. . 6 s « 6 « A XI} 187/19 21 
TOLAM WE xpulsionsomthe FTENCHi su. 6 6 0 + is e's (6. Je : Pier hen 21 
1522), |-Bolivan liberates Peru. 6 « 3 « © @. © 6 © © « ° « IX | 396] 24 
ROAgmelAccessionsGt Isabellace cues) fos) 0 este) oe (6) oh eliiou i [ibe ens |len eile mwas 
1868 | Flight of the Queen. Temporary Republic . . ..... «Ji. . on( (ewer 
1875 | Accession of Alphonso XII.. . Ae ; 22 
1885 | The Queen Regent rules during the minority of Atphonso X XIII. . wes r 22 
1898 | Spanish fleet under Cervera destroyed . . ol) XID 26215925 
AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 
Hats, E. E., Spain. (Story of Nations.) 6. FowLer, W. W., Julius Cesar. (Heroes 


SORES be 


h BoSwoRTH- SMITH, 


CuurcH, A. ns Carthage and Carthagin- 
ians. (Story of Nations.) 

THNE, W., History of Rome. 

ARNOLD, 7, , History of Rome. 

R, Rome and Car- 


thage. 


of Nations.) 


q. Gipson, E., Decline and Fall of the 
8. 
9 


. LANE-POOLE, S., Moors in Spain. 


Roman Empire. 
BRADLEY, H., The Goths. (Story of 
Nations.) 

(Story 


of Nations.) 
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10. 
lake 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
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SPAIN and PORTUGAL (Continued). 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO (CONCLUDED). 


Coprkk, H., History of the Conquest of 
Spain. 

DunuaM, S. A., History of Spain and 
Portugal. 

Irvinc, W., The Alhambra. 

HaLiam, H., The Middle Ages. 

Prescort, W. H., Ferdinand and Isabella. 
History of Philip II. 

Lea, H. C., History of the Inquisition. 

IrvinG, W., Life of Columbus. 

Companions of Columbus. 


LANE-POOLE, S., The Barbary Corsairs 
(Story of Nations.) 

FROUDE, J. A., History of England. 

Dyer, T. H., History of Modern Europe. 

LANFREY, P., History of Napoleon. 


. BurkKE, R. U., History of Spain. 
. APPLETON’s Annual Cyclopedia. 
. GILMAN, A., The Saracens. 


(Story of 
Nations.) 

HotstEIn, H. L. V. D., Memoirs of Si- 
mon Bolivar. 

Contemporary documents, 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 409 
CARTHAGE. 
Date. EVENTS. eae _| Authori- 
Vol. |Page]| ties. 
B.C. 907 | Ethbaal, father of Jezebel, King of Tyre (?) le 3 
480 | Invasion of Sicily. Defeat at Himera ee 5 9 
409 | Destruction of Agrigentum cali 5 9 
396 | Siege of Syracuse 5 nite 5 8 
264 Hunstebunie VWiate si) Ebetad Nar nit eek AOD 2 8 
. 241 | Revolt of the Mercenaries. Loss of Sicily . 4 1 
237 | Carthaginians begin conquest of Spain . bo ate pales 1 8 
218 | Second Punic War begun. Hannibal crosses the ‘Alps. Defeat 
of the Romans at Trebia . Pat a Sten wag 10.0 eB Vi 46/4 8 6 
217 | Roman defeat at Thrasymene Vi 47 4 
216 | Roman defeat at Cannz Vi 474856 
212 | Romans under Marcellus capture Syracuse. . VI} 189 6 
Hasdrubal’s victories in Spain . . isd. rut) O. Oty Vi 44) 1 8 
207 | Hasdrubal defeated and killed at the Metaurus. 1 1... Vi 48 2 
202 | Hannibal’s defeat at Zama ; OO oe be Gihn Vi 49}7 4 2 
146 | Destruction of Carthage by Scipio. : Vee eS6lote came 
44 | Carthage restored by Cesar. . AO III SO Sit 
A.D. 439 | Carthage captured by Vandals . 5 BL Pi ites oe 1 
533 | Carthage subdued by Belisarius : VII} 125) 6 2 
698 | Carthage destroyed by Arabs Siriaas ns a] a! 2 
AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 
1. Cuurcu, A. J., Carthage. (Story of Na- 4. Doncs, T. A., Hannibal. (Great Captains.) 
tions.) 5. THIRLWALL, C., History of Greece. 
2. BosworTH-SMITH, R., Rome and Car- GRoTE, G., History of Greece. 
thage. (Epochs of History.) 6. IHNE, W., History of Rome. 
BosworTH-SMITH, R., Carthage and the 7. Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 
Carthaginians. 8. MomMsEN, T., History of Rome. 
38 DuNCKER, M., History of Antiquity. 9. FREEMAN, E. A., History of Sicily. 


410 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 
EGYPT and WESTERN ASIA. 
INDEX 
Authori- 
Date EVENTS. Vol. [Page| ties. 
B.C. 3000 | First Egyptian dynasty. Menes . . a Chae es Py Piel ° 23 5 
2800 | The great pyramid built by seers ° smet nse eys ° 6 . : 3 
2348 | The Noachian deluge . fae) 3 ° ey a aye 5 
2100 | Babylon built by Nimrod. ; . 8 6 
1500 | Correspondence of the kings with neighboring rulers, found in “ 
Tel-el-Amarna ; Z Pop ’ ; 17 
1350 | Ramses IL., the Pharaoh of the ‘oppression. ve epee . 1} 23-1 9 
1300 | Meneptah, the Pharaoh of the Exodus... . . Pe I} 215) 1 17 
1184 | Trojan War Cia CUNT ON aC ° pein i 5 
1055 | The Hebrews establish a monarchy . «6 te, vole rehiten te . 9 
1025 | David, king of the twelve tribes of Tsinel wtda eascnteoe eee a AL eire 9 
690 Invasion by Sennacherib Sopsunents #Es ells oie ete . : 6 
586 | Invasion by Nebuchadnezzar CaeCeare ICL I Re Ae, pe . 4 
538 | Cyrus captures Babylon oko ices Mie as apie si, I| 102} 10 
332 | Conquest by Alexander the Great . o feahe aes I| 19] 4 vi 
323 | Rule of the Ptolemies el irs ks lee yire oat | We 4 
280 | Septuagint Translation of Hebrew ‘Scriptures = yids <eljie scsi EME 5 
51 | Reign of Cleopatra ; - ‘ eA A, III | 114} 4 11 
47 | Czesar’s victory at Alexandria G 4c <aits < ifs LED) 261) 44 
30 | Egypt a Roman province . a Ge ob Towler 5 III} 98) 11 
A.D. 616 | Conquered by Chosroes the Persian... ° et ha rosa Seal ie 10 
640 | Moslem conquest Se iy One ees Ver Teatten| aimee 14 
1191 | Richard I. defeats Saladin at ‘Jaffa. ee Ricaie rons Ivli 13 
1218 | Invasion by the fifth crusade ar eh siegemauis 55 
WAG). || CURACO OES ILO G5 a oo G OO Oe eee I| 363} 138 
1517 | Ottoman conquest : SAO. Te eee IG ete one Sas) pes 14 
1799 | French conquest under Napoleon Soret! UU ec) ROEM UCR cs EL | 24) do 
Expulsion of French by England . eel. tol Monies VI} 366) 15 
1811 | Massacre of the Mamelukes by Mehemet Ali. . qanet gopientts Hc 18 
1840 | Reign of the Khedives under Turkish ee opie Mice sine > ati 18 
1869 | Suez canal opened j se einen IX | 377 18 
1874 | General Gordon governor of the Soudan eh wchter alate IX | 384) 16 
1882 | Arabi’s rebellion. Bombardment of Alexandria aie hier esate onus 20 
1883 | English occupation of Egypt. Ray Ros Aiea - : 20 
1885 | Gen. Gordon’s mission and death at Khartoum . smyeucisunis IX | 387|16 19 
AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 
1. Brucsu-Bey, H., Egypt under the Pha- EwaALbp, H., History of Israel. 
raohs. 10. BENJAMIN, S. W. G., Story of Persia. 
2. FLINDERS-PETRIE, W. M., Egypt from | 11. Mommsen, T., History of Rome. 
Earliest Times. 12. GrpBon, E., Decline and Fall of the 
8. Masprro, G., Dawn of Civilization in Roman Empire. 
Egypt and Chaldea. 13. MicnHaup, J. H., History of the Crusades. 
4. RAWLINSON, G., History of Ancient | 14. LANE-POOLE, S., Story of Turkey. (Story 
Egypt. of Nations.) 
5. Duncxer, M., History of Antiquity. 15. Bowen, J. E., Conflict of East and West 
6. Saycr, A. H., Ancient Empires of the in Egypt. 
East. 16. Hake, A. E., Story of Chinese Gordon. 
7. GARDNER, P., New Chapters in Greek | 17. Epwarps, A. B., Pharaohs, Fellahs and 
History. Explorers. 
8. Racozin, Z. A.. Media, Babylon and ;| 18. LANE-POOLE, S., Egypt. 
Persia. (Story of Nations.) 19. Burier, W. F., Charles George Gordon. 
9. Renan, E., History of the People of | 20. RoyLz, C., Egyptian Campaigns. 


Israel. 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 411 
GREEGE. 
For the Authorities Referred to, see Page 402. 
INDEX. . 
Date EVENTS. pet 
Vol. |Page| ties. 
B.c. i100 | The Dorian conquest of the Peloponnesus ...... 1 
TiGm_Olympianeeames LOUNGEd 6 vs .!ier eel le) nether cer use “open 'o om tere 4 
2am PAE Heiianar ule OLMOTACO tein lel ne) vetmariier sel very ellen teuklel tts I} 220 1 
594 | Athenian constitution of Solon ..... 4. Moser Oui I} 224 1 
510 | Republic established at Athens. . . .. . S 5c oi [rem tailed 12 
500-449} Persian wars against the Greeks Beh ce <6 3% 3 
sor | Ionian Greeks revolt against Persia, Sardis burnt : : IT} 125 1 
494 | Persians defeat the Ionians : oie eg Me oa 5 
492 | First and futile Persian expedition against Greece . . : Tlpies 8 
490 | Second invasion, battle of Marathon . Roe ° I] 304] 6 8 
AoAmaletterodotussDOrni sete cliel! go reclie ere st 6 Seton X | 293 i 
481 | Third Persian invasion. . a Mal seas aiaieen eit 3 
480 | Battle of Thermopyle, death of Leonidas. . . . . . I| 226] 3 9 
Naval fight of Salamis (See also X. 124) . . O 16 Me I} 236 if 
479 | Battles of Plataiai (Platea) and Mycale ...... Diegtales A 
475 | Confederacy of Delos under Athens . oy Gar 8 Ob i eile i 
A ame icencOre UONCYCIGES) wor ts io) ste vee «10 1s) #0 s/s X | 204 2} 
468 | Birthof Socrates. Fe ee Sn SU Oe aya : VII} 62 1 
466 | Persians defeated at the Eurymedon . EE Se ehifea serene ° peo alo alt 1 
464 | Third Messenian War . . ees : at Mier be i 
461 | Pericles, Leader of the Athenian Democracy « e Fol veuthe I] 110 8 
445 Pericles concludes the Thirty Years’ Truce ciate) teedie te trite ae 8 
431-404] Peloponnesian War . . Stesah ota’ Boke, ue LN aay) 2 1 
430 | Second invasion of Attica by Spartans Gul eG arses ee othe ¢ c 10 
U2zieieericies dies of the plague “—) “Gp .) <7 6 5) sel oan “as 0) L112 8 
428 | Birthof Plato. . bh ores tones Xx 5} 20 
427 | Plataiai (Plateza) destroyed by Thebans 7 oye Seascotee Rests ae 10 
421 | Peace of Nicias, end of First Peloponnesian War . eat VI| 171 2 
415 | Mutilation of the Herme and flight of Alcibiades. . . .. - VI} 164 1 
414 | Second Peloponnesian War . . 5 Ao 56 6 2 
413 | Destruction of Athenians under Nicias at Syracuse 55 Oc MIP 72/4: 
411 | Recall of Alcibiades aout ° VI | 163 1 
408 | Capture of Byzantium by Alcibiades | : ane Ae Ae 9 
404 | Fall of Athens,end of Peloponnesian War ....... - 1 3 
401 | Battle of Cunaxa, Cyrus the he slain. Retreat of 10,000 
Greeks ‘ - Peers AH. Bi letup at Korn a CLO et Ay 1 
399 | Socrates condemned todeath » .. 1... 00 . VII} 65 4 
387 | The Peace of Antalcidas . eiehene Bac be el VIE |esried 15 
385 | Mantinea destroyed by Spartans .... . Mogte ee st ete towers 1 
379 | Olynthian Confederacy dissolved . . . . « 2 ee « Bog Pin 15 
Syme peteatoume part at Ieuctraec: se 0s) oe) eis! eb ete) : Jee 3 5 eee) 
362 | Epaminondas killed at Mantinea . . . . « «2 © os i 34 eLO 
359 | Philip of Macedonenthroned . ...... Ae EP r7 |e 
357 | The Ten Years’ Sacred War begins . ; 6 : 1 
351 | First Philippic of Demosthenes I} 244 1 
335 | Destruction of Thebes by Alexander the Great. (See MacepontA) I} 18/18 1 
317. | Execution of Phocion. . . AERO I} 254 1 
312 | Restoration of Thebes .... . . SO te tay ote ibe val al 20 
306 | Antigonus assumes royal title . . : Be 86 ol NAME]. eto 1 
‘280 | Campaigns of Pyrrhus : : “ TE 79 1 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE, 


GREECE (Continued). 
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INDEX. | authori- 
ahs atone Vol. |Page| ties. 
B.C. 227. | War of Sparta with the Achaian League . . . aoe nei, . - +(10 15 
191 | Antiochus defeated at So aa ee ; 5 owe Vil 74 1 

146 | Roman conquest of Asia sete Fe Vif» S019 Peaad 
86 | Capture of Athens by Sulla, and massacre... . Til} 56 19 

48 | Casar’s campaign against Pompey - IIT |83, 5|19 1 
A.D. 260 | Invasion by Goths : Macie: . DF Ans Ae 1 
330 | Byzantium the capital of Roman Empire ae ‘ Ta 19 
395 | Surrenderto Alaric. . . ok ° = III} 165; 19 
446 | Invasion by the Huns . habe outs ° op eV e ee 1 
527 | Justinian recovers Italy and Africa. ite ri I| 340} 19 
717-1205] The Byzantine Empire ..... .» . : . Pe ik 21 
1261 | The restored Greek Empire. . . c - - er teal hee 1 
1453 | The Turkish conquest . . cece ° VIII} 279} +=#21 
1466 | Athens captured by the Venetians . ath epee 21 
1714 | Turks expel the Venetians from the Morea. s, tai Peer 21 
1770 | Revolt against the Turks . : 1 
1827 | Battle of Navarino, November 26. National "independence 22 
1863 | Prince George of Denmark elected King 22 


Ionian Islands ceded by England . 


ooh ee 


ss 
4 


. Polybius, SHUCKBURGH’s (FE. S. 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 


THIRLWALL, C., History of Greece; also, 
Histories by Curtius, E.; Grote, G.; 
Cox, G. W.; AsBotTT, E.; DUNCKER, M. 

Thucydides. JOWETT’S trs. 

Cox, G. W., The Greeks and Persians. 
The Athenian Empire. 
HaArRIson, J. H., Greece. 

Nations.) 

BENJAMIN, S. W. G., Persia. 

Creasy, E.S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 

Herodotus, CHuRCH’s (A. J.) trs.; RAw- 
LINSON’s (G.) trs. 

ABBOTT, E., Pericles, the Golden Age of 
Athens. 

Plutarch, STEWART and Lonc (eds.). 

SANKEY, C., Spartan and Theban Su- 
premacies. (Epochs of History.) 

) trs. 

GARDNER, P.,. New Chapters in Greek 
History. 


(Story of 


18. 


14. 
15. 


16. 
ile 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 


EWALD, H, History of Israel. 
E., History of People of Israel. 

Xenophon. Hellenica. DaAxKyns’s trs. 

FREEMAN, E. A., History of Federal 
Government. 

CurTEIs, A. M., Rise of Macedonian 
Empire. (Epochs of History.) 

Mauarry, J. P., Alewuader Empire. 
(Story of Nations. ) 

DonceE, T. A., Alexander. 
tains.) 

FINLAY, G., Greece under the Romans. 

WHEELER, B. I, Alexander, and the Ex- 
tension of Greek Rule and Ideas. 
(Heroes of Nations.) 

Creasy, E. S., History of the Ottoman 
Turks. 

FyFFeE, C. A., History of Modern Europe. 


RENAN, 


(Great Cap- 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 413 
INDIA. 
INDEX 
Date. EVENTS. Authori- 
Vol. |Page| ties. 
B.C. 2000 | The Aryas settle in the valley of the Indus ° : 1 
1500 | The Rig-Veda sacred scriptures . Sela 10 |NS) 2 
624 | Birth of Prince Siddartha, who became Gautama Buddha X | 90 3 
520 | Invasion by Darius . . : Ss J | 122 3 
327 | Invasion of the Punjab by Alexander the Great . Tolan 07, 38 
300 | Brahmanism and Buddhism . BOs oh te X | goj 4 13 
A.D.977-1290| Under Ghaznavide and Mameluke rule . § ‘ 3 
1220 | Jenghis Khan reaches the Indus : IV | 180 8 
1290-1398 | Under Mongol rule; the Mogul Empire aus : 14 
1399 | Invasion by ‘Timour the Tartar tenes) : Aue IV} 185) 5 38 14 
1510 | Portuguese settleinGoa . . : sik 2, €A| hy 38 
1560 | Akbar crowned Emperor of the Moguls | XI | 122 q 
1600 | English East India sompany. formed . ee -| 6 q 
1658 | Reign of Aurungzebe : VIII | 304 1 
1672 | Mahrattarule . . ted? Ge eee VIII | 305 8 
1739 | Massacre at Delhi by the invader, Nadir'Shaho 0 e323 coer ie mat 3 
1752 | Clive victorious over the French . : S aed. b ctu pNANM Ee] sacs) ty 9 
1756 | Tragedy of the Black Hole of Calcutta . - «| VIII} 321] 3 9 
1772 | English supremacy established . ¢ mee - {12 13 
1773 | Warren Hastings, the first Governor-General . VIII | 333 9 
1795 | Warren Hastings, impeachment of VIII | 336) 10 
1803 | Sir A. Wellesley’s (Wellington) Vege at Assaye September 13 VII | 309 BS 
1819 | Overthrow of Mahrattas Ps suaterdltsiitre 3 
1849 | Conquest of the Punjab - 12 
1857 | The Sepoy mutiny : ‘ . : 11 
1853 | The government transferred to the crown . : é : 11 
1877 | Queen Victoria proclaimed Empress of India re BS X | 218 ee 
1878 | Gen. Lord Roberts’ victory at Kandahar : cna XO 377 15 
AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 
1. Hunter, W. W., History of the Indian 9. MALLESON, G. B., Founders of the Indian 
People. Empire: Clive. 
2. MULLER, M., Sacred Books of the East. 10. LyALL, A., Warren Hastings. 
38. WHEELER, J. T., History of India. 11. MALLEsoN, G. B., The Indian Mutiny. 
4, WILLIAMS, MonrIER, Buddhism. 12. MALLESON, G. B., Decisive Battles of 
5. Creasy, E. S., History of the Ottoman India. 
Turks. 18. Ruys-—DAvips, Buddhist India. 
6. Kaye, J. W., Administration of East RAGoZIN, Z. A., Vedic India. 
India Company. LANE-POOLE, S., Mohammedan India. 
7. Lyatu, A., Rise of British Dominion in | 14. Hotpren, E. S., The Mogul Emperors 
India. of Hindustan. 
8. MALLESON, G. B., History of Afghanistan. | 15. Contemporary documents. 


414 CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 
MACEDONIA. 
INDEX. : 
Date, EVENTS. ae 
Vol. Page ties. 
B.c. 508 | Under Persian rule. . £6 ee vi Pdee Cae pian) eT a 
379 | Olynthian Confederacy dissolved . ola oe Vi 52 2 
359 | Accession of Philip. . . “ee petsoe ee age I} 61 1 
352 | Philip interferes in the Sacred War cute : Vi 63 2 
330 | Philip assassinated . a ° bi eee, 1 
Alexander the Great succeeds to the Throne . . : I] 18 3 
335 | Alexander the Great destroys Thebes p ; : 1 
334 | Alexander’s expedition against Persia 2 Ria zo 6 
Alexander’s victory at the Granicus . 1) \ 18 4 
333 | Alexander’s victory at Issus . Se omeceteae Be ae. - 
332 | Alexander conquers Egypt. Founds Alexandria Vine 7a 3 
331 | Alexander overthrows Persia, Battle of Arbela . 1) 2a 5 
326 | Alexander invades India, defeats Porus. : Ty 20 3 
323 | Death of Alexander at Ses Partition of his > Kingdom 
among his Generals . ars . : VEL 79) 9 2 
322 |The Lamian War . < Pieter 2 
310 | Extermination of the heirs of Alexander VII| 80 2 
296 | Death of Cassander . 3 Kad 3c sy ee tae 3 
287 | Pyrrhus invades Macedonia . - . II| 78) 3 8 
273 Death of Pyrrhus. . . Eu waite EE a2 8 
146 | The kingdom extinguished eeu ee Syilseee + 
AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 
1. CurreEIs, A. M., Rise of Macedonian Em- 5. Creasy, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 
pire. 6. BENJAMIN, S. W. G., Persia. (Story of 
2. Cox, G. W., History of Greece. Also Nations.) 
THIRLWALL, etc., see under GREECE. 7. FREEMAN, E, A., Historical Essays. 
38. Manarry, J. P., Alexander’s Empire. 8. Plutarch, STEwarT and Lone (eds.), 
(Story of Nations.) 
4. Dopcr, T. A., Alexander. (Great Cap- 


tains.) 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 415 


SICILY. 


Date, EVENTS. 


A.D. 


MOS mpnustiGreek Settlement vu eser «l e+ | s 
© | Invasion from Carthage. Battle of Himera 
415 | Unsuccessful siege of Syracuse .... 
405 | Agrigentum destroyed. . <iie 
397. | Dionysius, the Tyrant of Syracuse Sc 
BAAgpalleof Dionysius ase 6 fe le ee 
278 | Expedition of Pyrrhus : 
264 | First Punic War. Romans in possession : 


216 | Second Punic War. Alliance with Bemmial 


212 | Romans capture Syracuse .. ° 
133 | Beginning of the Slave War. . oe 
440 | Vandalsupremacy . cis olghic ce 


535 | Recovered by Belisarius . 2... 
40 | Invasion of Goths ite eee a 
Vomalsatvacen cong lestrsrs tM eles) eo) xe. 0] 

Todos) Norman conquest .-. . . + « 

1131 | Union with Naples . . a te 

1266 | Conquered by Charles of Anjou 

1282 | Massacre of the Sicilian Vespers . 

1530 | Malta ceded to Knights of St. John 

1713 | Ceded by Spain to Duke of Savoy 5 

1719 | Acquired by Austria. Retaken by Spain . 

1749 | Sicily under the Spanish Bourbons 

1821 | Revolutionary rising. 

1848 | Insurrection, put down by King Bomba. 

1861 | Liberated by Garibaldi. Becomes part of 

Italy . SA Mon Chtb ace 


Ce eee ee 


Vol. |Page| ties. 


e e e e ° e e . e e . . 1 
. e e e ° e . e . . . 2 
Neo 06 BoD lg solt ONAN) & 3 
e . . . e e ° ° ° . . . 2 
e e . e . e e e e . ° . 2 
CeO eon enc hae on) otal! 2 
CE ak Bees clase Tp |@ Solearaurs 
e e . e ° ° ° ° e ° e 5 1 
ep cihelnet ub eli emis Vi 44 u 
etsy rie) | sue) ence =;| amp Vika ek OO |e omer lin 
. . e . . . ° . e . . . al 
AG AO ideo. ee Ortol| AUBL) Sid @ 1 
math gO AC Spee NAW SOs 6 
So a 8 OG LOG DAT Sry kake a) 
Geb coh orcs ol) QU) Type et 8 
ESO so ordy! Gos Wisie253ien ; 9 
A aero 6 8c & 6 1 9 
Sn ALA ctlg a 3 i |lc 9 1 
oars sis SAL ty es alle 12 
° severe as 12 
Eom ebe eallen ohne te Oo dle eA 1 
Ae S ome flit! 12 
a8 {11 12 
~ 9 12 


the new kingdom of 
ras Cael Cul herp ol PSA Shiela 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 


FREEMAN, E. A., Ancient Sicily. (Story 
of Nations.) 


History of Sicily. 6. 
Grote, G., History of Greece. fe 
THIRLWALL, C., History of Greece. 8. 
CREASY, E. S., Fifteen Decisive Battles. 
FREEMAN, E. A., Conquests of the Sara- 

cens. 9. 
GILMAN, A., The Saracens. (Story of 10. 
Nations.) ilk 


BosworRTH-SMITH, R., Rome and Car- 12. 
thage. (Epochs of History.) 


BoswortTH-SMITH, R., Carthage and the 
Carthaginians. 

MommMsENn, T., History of Rome. 

Doncs, T. Ae Hannibal. (Great Captains.) 

FINuay, G., History of Byzantine Empire. 

Oman, C. W.C., The Byzantine Empire. 
(Story of Nations.) 

Durvy, V., The Middle Ages. 

Hopckin, T., Italy and Her Invaders. 

Hunt, W., History of Italy. 

Fyrrer, C. A., Modern Europe. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE. 


MOHAMMEDANS. 


Date EVENTS. Fe ar 
Vol. |Page| ties. 
A.D. 570 | Birthof Mohammed ....... -» Pak aC VIII | 263 1 
622 | The Hegira : VIII 269) 2 
632-700 | Conquests of Syria, Persia, Egypt and North ‘Africa 4 Stel | 6 
710 | Saracen subjugation of the Turks . : 3 
71r | Saracen conquest of Spain Soidw dels -Ooteiee | a aan ‘f 
732 | Saracen defeat at Tours by Charles Martel 6) atone eae I} 40} 1°23 
878 | Saracen conquest of Sicily Sat wen eA pe ery ty 3 
750-1187} The Ghaznevide Empire . : . -| 1 6 
1058-1092] The Seljuk conquests . : : - 1 
1097 | Defeats of the First Crusaders . . . pe ee IV | 110} 7 E| 
1099 | Siege of Jerusalem by the Crusaders ° aes IV | 123) 7 6 
1102 | Crusaders defeated . cw ty sire ; 7 
1146 | St. Bernard and the Second Crusade . “ WVitesorn 6 
1187 | Saladin recovers Jerusalem : * IV | 166) 3 7 
11gt_ | Siege of Acre by Richard Coeur de Lion eth IV | 153 7 
1206 | Conquests by the Mongul Jenghis Khan ents IV | 178 1 
1229 | Jerusalem yielded by treaty to Frederic II. ae emecd aril Woe! @.£0 31°. 7 
1248-54] Crusade of St. Louis . Thies 22 Bes I} 363 7 
1270 | Prince Edward captures Nazareth. . saws VI | 273 a 
1299 | End of Christian Kingdom. Rise of the Ottoman Empire «Sie Pentel Pam AEE 6 
1362 | European conquests by Amurath I. A ai ee) ie 1 
1401 | Tamerlane captures Damascus. . : IV | 189} 213 1 
1453 | Capture of Constantinople by Mohammed II. “ VIII | 280} 4 3 
1518 | Sultan becomes Head of Islam and the pea ee States : A IR es 1 
1638 | Siege and destruction of Bagdad : oe eta aateaetell eee 1 
1683 | Sobieski repulses Turks at Vienna : . IV | 239] 8 3 
1700 | The Holy League. Peter the Great captures ‘Azov_ -| VI] 336) 8 cl 
1717 | Eugene of Savoy captures Belgrade from the Turks XI | 12 3 
1790 | Treaty with Catherine II. Oa wne II | 197| 8 il 
1807 | Napoleon proposes to divide T urkey with Russia... dete we eee, 8 
1826 | War with Russia. Ottoman dominion lessened. . . . . ..|.. |. «| 9 8 
1840 | Egypt made a Pashalik - Nc spike & 12 
1877 | Russian victory at Plevna. Treaty of Berlin . : X | 2981 9 8 11 
1895 | European powers interfere to stop Turkish cruelties in Armenia shh ie EA 12 


1. Lanz-Pootg, S., Turkey. 


AUTHORITIES REFERRED TO. 


(Story of Na- 2. 


tions.) 
LaNneE-POOLE, S., The Barbary Corsairs. 


(Story of Nations.) 3. 
LANE-POOLE, S., The Corsair Nations. 
(Story of Nations.) 
LANE-PoOLE, S., The Moors in Spain. 
(Story of Nations. ) 4. 
LANE-PooLr, S., Mohammedan India. 
(Story of Nations. ) 5. 
Oman, C. W. C., Byzantine Empire. 
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DO WEARD Ts. England T3A0mil BattleofsCrecys.c1s sn sesh IT] 55 
England 1350) | Battle of Poitiers)... 5... diss) 
Epaminondas ....... AMNCIYS SA oe BiG o7te | battievol si euCtiau: csuetsrrts Ties3 
Eugene, Prince of Savoy. |Austria..... 1716 | Capture of Belgrade ..... Xela 
FAIRFAX, Sir Thomas England .... 1642 | Battle of Marston Moor...| XI] 33 
FARRAGUT, Admiral . |United States . 1862 | His Naval Fights....... VIII| 204 
United States . TOO2en| he Riv ernie ht asic aerenets ME 207 
United States . 1863 | Fight in Mobile Bay ..... NAOi, van 
Frederick the Great IPRUESTAMN corey 5 1741 | Battle of Mollwitz ...... LV aes 
PGUSSIO fee ey sie U757e | Uhevbour Battles: cece shen aietr Vip 7 
IPRUSSia ates 4s T7Oows| battle ofelorgaul a). mens IV] 43 

Frederic William, the Great 
PACCtON 2 2 fies 2 wes Germany. . 1672 | Battle of Fehrbellin ..... IV} 59 
GARCIA, Gen. Calixto. |Cuba ...... TS9S0 | SPANISH WAL on, scans ail al teis XII] 203 
Garibaldi, Giuseppe . |Italy ...... 1867 | Defeated at Mentana. . [toga] IX] 337 
GATES, Gen. HoraTio . . |United States . 1777 | Burgoyne’s Surrender at Sara-| VI} 70 
Gomez, Gen. Maximo... |Cuba...... L309) el tO Paliebw Walkers walt aire ents XII} 204 
Godfrey of Bouillon . EATICE gh seas 1099 | Siege of Jerusalem....... IV| 120 
Gonsalvo de Cordova... |Spain...... 1503 | Crossing of the Garigliano . | III} 222 
Gordon, Gen, Charles G. |England 1884 | Entry into Khartoum IX| 381 
Gortchakof, Michael,Prince/Russia ..... 1807 | Battle of Friedland...... XII} to 
GRANT, Geni U5... . United States . 1861 | His Great Life-ework ..... NLL 7 
GREENE, Gen. NATHANIEL] United States . 1776 | Battle of Guilford Court-house T| 181 
Gustavus Adolphus. . SiWedeni. 2/1) « TO27 ee | Attle on WoutZelercneualer ars Vi 208 
Gustavus Vasa ...... ShiteGlelo vec eet 1537 | Rising of the Peasants. . Vi 198 
Guzman the Good Sal versie sa) 1294 | The Father’s Sacrifice ... VII} 145 
HANNIBAL....... Carthage Dn pEsiC. ZO! | pattlc Of Cann cen. th acer Vi 43 
Haroun al Raschid. . |Persia...... A.D. 800 | Haroun and Charlemagne . . Vi 34 
IBICsn aA Vain icec hones ae we Ep olaad neers 1415 | Battle of Agincourt...... VII] 204 
Hermann (Arminius)... |Germany....| A.D. 9 | Battle of Teutoberger-Wald. Vil We 
ACKSON, Gen. ANDREW) United States . 1815 | Battle of New Orleans... VII} 3066 

Jackson, Gen. STONE- 
TUE cwlete ie Ararat United States . ROG. | HAS ILASteBattle: isomers eee VIII} 168 
Jenghis Khan, Emperor of|Mogul ..... 1206) | HisiConquests.... 1. = acs sues IV| 178 


Vol, 
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Name. Country. Period. Event 
JehniofeAustria. .9.75 2% Austria ern snas 57a | Battle of epaton. 205 oes 
JounsTon, Gen. A. S... |United States . 1861 | His Last Campaign...... 
JIONESHEZAUID is velo Trt ee America .... 1776 | The “ Bon Homme Richard” 

EARNY, Gen. PHILIP |United States . 1845 | Conquest of California.... 
WKhalitay he. &o. ss (AtriCaw ny seen 1898 | Defeated by Kitchener... . 
Kitchener, Lord... 3... PALTICA mrcanticl sie 1898 | Takes Khartoum ....... 
Kosciusko, Gen....... RGlaideenanon 1789 | Downfall of Poland...... 
LAFAYVETTE,M’rqu’sde/France ..... 1776 | Battleof Monmouth..... 
LrEr, Gen. RoBERT E. |United States . 1861 | His Report of the Gettysburg 
Campaigive,.. >. .a-vdete 
United States . 1865 | Farewellto His Army .. 
Leonidas, King ...... Lacedemon .. | B.c. 480 | Thermopyle, Defence of Pass 
McCLELLAN, Gen. G.B.|United States . 1861 | His Military Achievements . 
MacMahon, Marshal. {France ..... 1859 |Italian Campaign ....... 
Marcellus, M. Claudius. . |Rome...... B.C. 212 | Capture of Syracuse..... 
MaRION, Gen. FRANCIS . |United States 1770. «|; Fhe “Swamp Rox. 5 2s 
Marius, Caius... IROMENs cia fetes B.cs LoL | Defeat off Crt sae eee 
Marlborough, Duke ‘ore . |England : 1704 | Battle of Blenheim...... 
Masséna, Marshal. .... ISrance™ st) ss 1800 | Siege of Genoa 
MEADE, Gen. G.G..... United States 186t | His Victories 5 
Mehemet, Ali, Pasha... |Egypt...... 1832 | Breaks with the Sultan. 
MILEs, Gen. NELSON. A.. |United States 1898 |Spanish American War ... 
MISE CES. 5 5 ANG AS 5620 6 ATHENS) «te es B.c. 490 | Battle of Marathon...... 
Nth tTadates wees elicuel has Pontus Bc. 112 | His Campaions <2 cease eae 
Mohammed sey -ie)-\ ee) +) NEN’. cog ig 3 A.D. 622 | The Hegira 
Moltke, Count von .... |Germany . KO70) || Battleiokesedan a. <ee tere 
Montcalm, Marquis de. . France & Canada T7590 | Battleror, Quebeqwjareeceens 
Montfort, Simon de. England .... 1265 |The Battle of Evesham .. 
Moore, Sir John. ..... England er. .\. 1809 | Death at iCorumna, < 42. 6 
MorGAN, Gen, DANIEL . |United States . 1776, | Battle:of Cowpens... seeks 
NAPOLEON Bonaparte |France ..... 1796 | First Italian Campaign... 
rance ramones sr. 1805 | Battle of Austerlitz...... 
EPancemarer sie vs 1815 | Battle of Waterloo...... 
ING Boras Mees Cl a Goo England ... 1805 | Battle of Trafalgar ...... 
Neve Marshals.) secs ss INTANCE aa. tates 1794 | The Bravest of the Brave . 
INICIAS Msi is aie) oe . SPRINTS ceed © B.C. 413°| Defeat at Syracuse ...... 
OSMAN, Pasha..... NUTLEY aieue ici TO78) ||/pleze OF PelvnA sinres wore 
PAUSANIAS ...... |Lacedemon B.C 479 | Battleiof Plataiarw. si sierene 
Pelissier, Marshal. . . |France ..... 1854 | Capture of Sebastopol. . 
LRSCIES & rhals co pu CE FAINT ES 6.6.0 0 B.C. 460 |“ True Glory of Athens.” . . 
PERRY, Com. OLIVER H. |United States . 1812 | Battle of Lake Erie 
neten the Greatyrtere she ail RUSSIA manent. 1700 | The Civilizer of Russia... 
bhi pel in Siecle leer Macedon B.C. 360 | The Master of Greece .... 
LAOXSHOM, 5s. Ouooerr- Ol Gan ACHIGriSisia 2a fe B.C.9 3705 | Elst sayineseceet ashe ere 
Pizarro, Francisco..... TPeLUpattemep act LELON | SLeSe Ol CUZCOL re semen 
Pompey, Cneius Pompeius.;Rome...... B.C. 90 | His Deeds in the East... 


Page. 
157 
184 
117 
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PORTER, Com. DAvID .. |United States . 18131 |\Craiseof the: Xssex 3. 6 spon Lig 7 4 
PorTER, Adm’l Davip D.|United States . 1861 | Capture of Fort Fisher....| XI} 376 
PUTNAM, Gen. ISRAEL . . |United States . 1775 | Battle of Bunker Hill..... WS a 
EAVGELIUS otatieierts (ell <Si)\0! 61 EVPIGUSBrs. ce te BiCl 300 ni Elis: ConquestS 6) .csueeenen cas JOU Ge 
ROCHAMBEAU, Count|France and U.S 1781 | Surrender of Yorktown ...| VI] 132 

Roberts, Frederick S. 

WEOUC eevee stinus England 1675). |-Atehans Wiatierscrieroiers a X| 377 
ROPER COUNT. se 6) «4 UCI Vrcae. «tcrks 1060 | Norman Conquest of Sicily a) NA gi 
oUOMmDUK EG cl (=). si91 Normandy ... | A.D. 912 | Northmen in France ..... III} 135 
ROOSEVELT, Col. THEO. . |United States . 1898 | Spanish-American War .. XII| 277 
Rudolf of Hapsburg ... |Germany.... 1250 | King of the Romans ..... Sele23 
SALADIN, Sultan. ... |Egypt...... 1183 | Sieges of Jerusalem and Joppa} IV| 164 

SAMPSON, Rear Admiral 
WILLIAM T. .. United States . 1898 | Destruction of Cervera’s Fleet] XII} 220 
ScHLEY, Rear Admiral 

IWAINELBED S5. 60506) ais) United States . 1898 | Destruction of Cervera’s Fleet} XII] 220 
Scipio Africanus, Major . |Rome...... B.C. 218 | Victory over Hannibal... . Ij 386 
Scipio Africanus, Minor . |Rome...... B.C. 147 | Destruction of Carthage... Viens3 
Scorr, Gen. WINFIELD * /United States . 1847 |Capture of Mexico ...... IX] 254 
Sertowmus, Cals... «ss > PROT Cet siete) B.C. 80 | His Strife with Pompey... II} 108 
SHERIDAN, Gen. P. H... |United States . 1861 | Battle of Five Forks ..... VIII} 126 
SHERMAN, Gen. W. T.. . |United States . 1861 |The Atlanta Campaign VIII) 106 
SICKLES, Gen. DANIEL E. |United States . geoph KEARNS 516 died pd Got XII] 103 
Skobeleff, Gen. M.D. .. |Russia ..... L870) | plere Ofseleynal sci crss mene: X| 299 
Sobieski, Gen. John ... {Poland ..... 1683 | Turks Driven from Vienna . | IV| 237 
Soliman the Magnificent. |Turkey..... 1526 | Defeats Hungarians ..... XI} 134 
Soult, Marshal. .....- TANCE Sepciien\ > OOO! y| DattleotsGorinna a.) erences XI} 187 
STANDISH, Capt. MILES . |America .... 1620 | Settlement of Plymouth . . Il} 337 
STEUBEN, BARON..... United States ; 77,0) | ELASPVVCAT LA CTICS Velitste ues VI) 106 
Sulla, L. Cornelius .. OMe siete BCs TOO DICSelOh ACH eN Scie inate tele III} 54 

TTAMERLANE, Con- 
queror Of 2. 3 + he INEM se" abot 1401 | Capture of Damascus TV} 185 
TayLor, Gen. ZACHARY . |United States . 1847 | Battle of Buena Vista . IX| 265 
TECUMSEH, Indian Chief. ;United States . 1813 | Battle of Tippecanoe..... XI} 311 
Mhemistocles: «)... + «is JE Weiss gay) ee B.C. 480 | Battle of Salamis ....... Lime32 
Tuomas, Gen. G. H. . . . |United States . 1861 | His Military Career ..... X| 265 
Turenne, Marshal. .... VANCES eis ae 4 1658 | Siege of Dunkirk ....... V| 179 
VERCINGETORIX .. |Gaul ...... B.C. 51 |, Siege of Gergovia........ TIT 339 
WALLACE, Sir William|Scotland . 1297 | Battles of Stirling and Falkirk] VI} 285 

Wallenstein, Duke of 
Eaiediand’ sna 44.2 Bohemia.... 1632 | Restored toCommand.... Vi} 221 
WASHINGTON, Gen. GEo. |United States . 77 OUL | Sneed anaes eile oo lst alte es cis VI 5 
United States . 1755 | Braddock’s Defeat ...... Vill ens 
United States . 1770) | Battleiot arenton s/s 5s. sin. Walle 
United States . 1777 | Battle of Princeton... .). </4 NL 30 
United States . Washington as Commander. | VI| 49 
Wayne, Gen. ANTHONY. |United States . 1776 | Capture of Stony Point ... Ij 295 
Wellington, Duke of . England ...-. 1799 | Battle of Assaye ....... VII] 300 
England 1814 |Inthe Peninsula ....... VII} 311 
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Famous COMMANDERS— CONTINUED. 


Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. |Page. 
Wolfe, Gen. James... . |Eng.and Canada] 1758 | The Hero of Louisbourg...| III} 330 
Wolseley, Gen. Garnet J. |England .... 1882 |Egyptian Campaign ..... X| 374 
Woop, Gen. LEONARD. . {United States . 1898 |Spanish-American War ...j| XII} 280 
XENOPHON ...... AER ENS eae eas B.C. gor |'Grecian Liberty . << - ots. VEL} 7x 


Conquerors, Kings and Queens. 


Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. |Page. 
ADRIAN (Hadrian)Emp./Rome...... A.D. 117 | The Imperial Tourist. .... IX] 41 
AE CSUAUS ISIN Sees sen ODALtau fells! © B.C. 387 | The Peace of Antalcidas... | VII| 54 
Alaric .... King of the/Visigoths. ... | a.p. 398 | Conquests in Italy ...... III} 165 
Alexander the Great’... |Macedon... . | Bc. 331 | Battle of Arbela.-...-... El 37; 
UMierenivelse IEA G6 GHG ox IRWIERYEY 5 G16 6 1914 | Entry into Paris... 22. <6 XII 8 
ANSEL ANE ioe A pao 0,0 NESSES Go oe TOSS. | CrimeansWabyerwsi sr. tesenene XI) (27 
PAllexanderill ly reccmeneus INERT, o a4 a0 1881 | Expulsion of the Jews ....| XII/ 40 
Alfred the Great...... Kacland aie. tu) eArDao 7h) EMSMVWiGkG asi. Wer wens lens Ij 259 
PATITIC KO UCED sire. o).6, 6 00s England .... 1702 | Union of England & Scotland) IX| 126 
PNOK HONS NS ABs a oO. Hnplandsyewsmes 1533 | Jaer Coronation. .0.16 6) -iee VII| 254 
Antiochus the Great... |Syria...... B.C. 200 | Defeat by the Romans.... Vit 2 
Artaxerxes) Kins) 22.0. « IRGLSia cites! |e Bi¢..408 | Battle of Gunaxa.sier. cou ee Viti S45 
EXWREL GS SB.8nG Kaingiotithe| unsm) Se. . A.D. 433 | The Scourge of God ..... III] 174 
Augustus, Cesar, Emp. .|Rome...... B.c. 27 | The First Roman Emperor . VI| 200 
Aurelian, Pmperora,. .. |Rome. 1... . A.D. 271 | Expulsion of Alemanni....j| VII} 95 
Aurelius, Marcus, Emp. . /Rome...... A.D. 176 | The Imperial Philosopher . . II| 256 
Aurengzebe, Emperor . . |Hindostan ... 1658 | The Rival Brothers...... VIII} 303 
BABER, Mohammed, 

IBMNAC 6-6 Hoo E Hindostan ... 1495 | Founding of the Mogul Empire|VIII| 296 
Bernadotte, Marshal ... |Sweden..... Boro) | Kingvof Sweden 2... 5 XI) 130 
CAESAR, C, Julius ... /Rome...... B.C. 55 | Invasion of Britain. ..... III} 16 

JENOP ONS. Snere tack 48 Battle omPharsalus =. <... +3 Ill 2 
Canute FINI Peewee ic sues England .... 1017 | Letter to People of England. | III} 129 
Gapet uo, hone rag rANCe!nneeirn« A.D. 987 | Kingship Established .... I| 379 
Catherine of Braganza .. |England .... 1662 | Queen to CharlesII ..... XT e409 
Catherine II, Empress .. |Russia ..... 1762. | Partition of Poland's. co... II} 192 
Charlemagne, Emperor. . |France ..... A;D. 800 | -Hisi Coronation) © aes) si sisi e V 5 
Whanlesaae rss aettetts England .... 1625 \|'BeheadedsxG40 we) eceetenene Sie 3a: 
Chanlesallugeumesie tents England .... 1660 | Act of Uniformity ...... XI| 48 
Charles V, Emperor ... |Germany.... 1519 | Spanish Rule in Germany. . IX] 144 
Charles XII, King ....jSweden..... 1700) ||. Battleiof Natya ye)ceseramereus II] 267 
Christina, OUucen i cedure WECENOs etree e 1650") |. Her Abdication qos «<i IDOE Gi7/s) 
Cleopatra, Queen -.... SS SLID tree ataeanise rebie B.C. 43 | Antony’s Dilemma ...... III} 114 
Clovis... . King of the|/Mranks ..... A.D, 496 | Embraces Christianity... .| WI 235 
Constantine, Emperor ..{/Rome...... A.D. 306 | Standard of the Cross ....| VII} 113 
Cortez, Hernando..... Spalleasiceea site 1500 | Conquest of Mexico ..... TH 278 
Gunigundayegenmelia my olor Bohemia .... 1278 | War against Rudolf ..... XI| 28 


Cyrus the Great, Emperor |Persia...... B.C. 538 | Capture of Babylon. ..... Ij «00 
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Name. Country. Period. Event Vol. |Page 
DARIUS, King ..... IREYSIa meet altel tey~ B.C. 518 | Conqueror and Statesman. . Lien 
DWARD Ten tio 0. % England 1272 | Expulsion of the Jews ....]| VI] 273 

MawarGol lly... <°s England FRA0n WN Battleot Crecy ses ccnceeter 14 Gis 
Edward VII ........ England TOO2 iC OronatiOnyn aks se een caeite XII] 319 
Elizabeth, Queen ..... England 1559 | The People’s Sovereign VIII} 220 
Emmanuel, Victor..... VCRs Sey eae ns 1859 | The Italian Campaign IX} 329 
FERDINAND & Isabella/Spain ...... 1479 | Capture of Granada.:.... III} 208 

Ferdinand V...... Austria .. 1847 | Hungarian Revolution .... XI} 136 
Birancis st creveuis «0 S's < Hrance say. fst THUS) || Capturedvatcbavidyver.c.l- eager TT Sens 
HPANCIS! Divs, > <1, 6,0) eoele PSAISUTLAM strate eins 1804 | Hungarian Revolt . [stitution} XI] 134 
WrancissJOsephi. .) 6 . «> HUStHIAn ts eue « 1848 | Abolit’n of the Hungarian Con-| XI} 137 
Frederic Barbarossa, Emp. |Germany... . 1152 | The Medieval Czesar,.... EX 70 
Frederic the Great, King. |Prussia..... 1740 | His Campaigns ........ IV 5 
Frederic II, Emperor. . . |Germany.... 1210 |The Unbelieving Crusader IX| 80 
Frederic W illiam,the Great 

PLECEOls relieiretens) 2) oheiks Brandenburg. . 1680 | Emergence of Brandenburg .| IV] 59 
GEORGE TID... 3... England ... 1775 | His Oppression of the U.S.| IX} 202 

Godfrey, King of Jeru- 

COUT ler GAMA A cue rances. iets 1099 | Siege of Jerusalem ...... IV| 120 
Gustavus Adolphus, King |Sweden..... DOLE ||. battlevoflantzeny.y-0 nts) womens V| 208 
Gustavus Vasa, King. . . |Sweden..... 1521 | Rising of the Peasants... . Vi} 198 
HADRIAN (Adrian), Em- 

WELOnoG usar ict sels HOME Es wile we. A.D. 117 | The Imperial Tourist. .... TX 
Riannibals. o csteis as «1% Carthacerne.. 1 lpBCuzlOn|battleiot: @ann ce: cedars sine Vi 43 
arold, King. 215% England®. <7... 1066 | Banishment of Godwin... . II} 278 
Haroun al Raschid.... |Persia...... A.D. 800 | Haroun and Charlemagne . . Vi 34 
ERCUDY PU ub  ei’sea 30s cols England .... TTOG) LA Saxon Bride: <). Wateuclsl sce IV| 146 
EVEN y ates fe nis) no scene England .... 1154 | Murder of A’Becket . [Silent} III] 195 
IUEDE YALL eee 2 8s a6 #e0 PTAUCC ans t's 1559 Interview with William the] XI 6 
Henry TI. 2%). sss a « England .. 1220 |The Baron’s War.... [bury| VI} 261 
Henty lV «2.206% England si .4.) . 1399 |The Two Camps at Shrews-} VII] 194 
EVENT YON asi e ecco « .0/ Eneland e2esst 1413 Battle of Agincourt. ..... VII} 204 
BUEDV Eye) so» @ | /3 England .... 1430 | Margaret of Anjou...... VD 20 
IBVCHTV ENT Te. tice, 6) ee 10 England .... 1485 PerkimigWVarbeck an. srs suene VII] 228 
Ine aiay NOBDD coc a eececrane Be landisaa.s.) « 1509 | Field of the Cloth of Gold . | VII} 237 
Henry the Fowler..... Germany... . | A.D. 919 | Father of Germany...... EV a7e 
Henry IV, Emperor ... |Germany.... TOGO! WMarchito Ome urnch «avers IV| 76 
Henry V, Emperor . Germany.... 1105 Investitures Dispute ..... IV| 137 
Henry IV of Navarre .. |France ..... Ws720)) |\Warok the Ieaguerastors) im TE rss 
Henry the Navigator... |Portugal .... 1415 |The Mariner’s Compass... XS S 
Henry of Trastamare... |Spain...... 1369 |The Royal Fratricide..... IV| 205 
Heraclius, Emperor. ... |Byzantium .. . | A.D. 627 | The Downfall of Chosroes. . | VII} 135 
[SABELLA of Castile . |Spain...... 1472 | Inquisition Establ’d in Spain} III} 208 

PASVUEG Si Ledeen chen ste |< England 1605 |The Gunpowder Plot..... IX] 87 
JIBIENERV OLGA 6 eh ade tine England ’ 1685 |Monmouth’s Rebellion.... | XI] 61 
ehane OMAL irs so os | Hindostan ... 1627 Phe, VayMahaly sy 52.2 oie. VIII) 311 
Jenghis Khan, Emperorof |Mogul ..... L2OO) oN WANS ONGUESTS fous: oss ay ets IV| 178 
ORNS ICI Oe sere et = als Bnsiand 0)... TLOOM | MagnalCharta eis cid ves V| 239 
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Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. |Page 
Joseph II,Emperor.... |Germany.... 1765 | The Germanic League ....| IX} 293 
Josephine, Empress. ... {France ..... 1804 ELer Coronation. vasa. 2s Vi 307 
Jugurtha, Usurper..... Numidia B.C. 117 | Captured by Marius..... Vit v99 
Justinian, Emperor’... >. |Rome.. 4. % - A.D. 540 | Reform of Roman Law... I} 339 
GRIN AV Tew ay suelieit «lls SWeGenia ease 1859 | | Religious Liberty .... - 2 XI} 132 

Katharine of Aragon. |England . 1527 | | Divoree of Henry Vill 2 923) Wiliged7 
LEONIDAS, King ... |Lacedemon .. | B.c. 480 | The Spartan’s Oath...... iipezs 

Iseopold I1,...%-% 6/3.s EATISUEI Armee ie 1790 Bavors Hungary. 2.9. + «= XI) 134 
Louis IX (Saint)..... NINOS Costs O 1226 | His Egyptian Crusade .... I} 361 
SQUISPCL (ebiey clces se iectes ortowts TANGCC iayeitet es 1461 Visits Charles the Bold ... EV “220 
MGOUIST NGL Vccye) ea reuisiiat eke Brance: 2) oas8 6 1661 Campaign in Belgium.... Il} 294 
HEOUISH NOV Mawel otretener Oirelt's IMGANES nop poec 1723. | His: Gareer «sk. pare = wie I| 320 
TSOUIS MXOVID. Henne teNaied sve Fane oseyeuis ele 1775 His Deposition and Execution) III] 300 
HEOUiSaOUeeN s cweren ess BEUSSIANe et el sure 1797 Interview with Napoleon... | IX} 235 
MARGARET of Angou- 

ING. Sug OG OI One IMGINES SoA Go 1530 | Favors John Calvin...... XI] 116 
Margaret of Parma....|Holland .... 1559 | Regent of the Netherlands. .| XI 6 
Maria Christina, Regent. |Spain...... 1898 | Spanish-American War... . | XII{ 207 
Marian uncreSayaret cet meals PAUSE aNatei ante. 1739 ~=| Diplomacy of Kaunitz....] IX) 181 
Marie Antoinette ..... Hrances a: veri 1774 Flier Exeeution S/o) tease eae III} 326 
Marie Louise, Empress. . |France ..... 1810 | Marriage with Napoleon... Vi 336 
Marie d’ Medici, Queen. . |France ..... 1600 The Queen’s Foster Sister. . | VII] 270 
Many, Queens ~ 24) <0). « Engiand .... Er5S3y |pter Love Disdamedis 4 III} 250 
Maryn. <1. = Queen of/Scots ...... 1559) | Damleyand Rizzio..= =. « II] 233 
Masinissa, King...... Numidia... B.c..200.| His LongsReien (ies ee Vi 94 
Matilda of Flanders ... {England .... 1066 | Marriage to Wm.the Norman} II| 286 
Mithradates, King .... {Pontus ..... B.C..020) | bis Dearie an... cekol ieee Ill; 68 
Mohammed II, Sultan. . |Turkey..... 1451 Conquest of Constantinople . | VIII} 279 
NAPOLEON, Emperor. |France ..... 1804 Proclaimed Emperor..... Lilies 

Napoleon III ....:. Hranc@meral ster: TOsi> jwhhe Coup a Btat signs eeu IX| 306 
Nero, Emperor ...... INVorte Oday cute A.D. §4 | The Burning of Rome... . |VIII| 365 
Nicholas I, Czar...... INUICKIEW Giaia a 6 1626) 3) War withelurkeysgs.t 2m XII 7 
Nicholas II, Czar..... IRDERIES, 6 6) oar 1894 Peace Proposals 4)<<". 40s XII} 50 
OSCARI........-.- Sweden..... 1844 CivilmRekorms cares wisvcues XI| 132 

@scarIl 2% + 6s Sweden nen. TO72e a Internal Reforms 2 ci kher XI] 132 
Oitacatemten detente e Bohemia . 1278 Rudolts: Wars Vn <<ce aeons XI} 28 
PETER the Cruel, King. |Castile ..... 1349 Battle of Navaretta...... IV| 194 

Peter the'Great'. ... |Russia ..... 1689 | The Civilizer of Russia ...]| VI} 336 
I evb hoy ING UGS Gg wy Sic Macedon .... | B.C. 359 | The Master of Greece . . Vi 61 
PHILIP, King, of Pokanoket|America . . 1657 King Philips) Warn. wwe ers Vi} 300 
Levon ib oy GE each tue PceicedS echo Syoemita se oe 1555 |The Invincible Armada ...]| III] 234 
Pizarro, Francisco. .... IPCru pone) ota 1529 Siegevok Cuzco’ jewel Ij 161 
Poniatowski, King ....{|Poland..... 1764 Last King of Poland. .... TVie252 
Ptolemy I, Soter, King . . |Egypt...... B.C. 323 | Successors of Alexander. ..| VII} 78 
Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, 

IGG 6 4 dom Oe Hoy Dtemeten ars BiCw.2634| Lhe Septoap int eae es VII; 84 
eyrtns, Hing eos. ee JBPPOEY ooded Ge BG) 300) | His) Conquestssi-s.) eure LER oe 
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IRAMSES II, King... |Egypt...... B:Gat4Q0)| Elis Great Career une cpa ane Ij 211 

Rachard 00. sis England 1189 _ | Coeur-de-Lion in Holy Land . | IV; 152 
Richard les ee eberei os. England D377 el Atay lense Deathenesarmarcn: VII) 187 
REIN y ca (1 Raden 5k Oa cas England 1485 | Battle of Bosworth...... VII| 220 
USGS ty UTES 305 Bone Bee SHOU S NeSeene 1060 | Norman Conquest of Sicily. | VI} 251 
Romulus, King ...... VOIGT ean ee Sicits B.C. 753 | The Founding of Rome... DES383 
SALADIN, Sultan. ... |Egypt...... LI74 | siegeot sjicrusalem! =... 30s IV| 164 

Semiramis, Queen... |Assyria..... B.C, 810 | Vul-lush and Semiramis ...| VII| 36 
Sobieski, King John ... |Poland..... 1674 | Turks Drivenfrom Vienna..| IV] 237 
TAMERLANE, Con- 

GCHOOS AA a le ete OREASTAG a esis 1370 Capture of Damascus . am LVS 
Tiberius, Emperor . IRODIG =. 31 4) 61616 A.D. 14 | Rise and Fall of Sejanus .. |VIII} 355 
situs, mM Peror,. «5 « .1 NOME yc seet a A.D. 70 | Destruction of Jerusalem . . TX 
Trajan, Emperor...... ROTC Perec sian a A.D. 100 | Encounters with Christians . | IX] 31 

ESPASIAN, Emperor |Rome...... A.D. 69 | Defeat of Vitellius...... IX 5 

Victor Emanuel, King|Italy ...... 1859 | His Italian Campaign of 1859} IX) 332 
WHCEOUAeccl ss kiecee fee) England .... 19537) |PACCESSIONG Rei eho0 e- sea le tanels XII] 315 
WILLIAM the Con- 

QEGROIE ain 6 opus e England .... 1066 | The Battleof Hastings.... Lia? 
William I, Emperor ...|Germany.... 1870 | Head of New German Empire} IX} 344 
WAU AIMGUL cv iere chater st: Germany... 1898 | Pilgrimage to Palestine... X| 365 
William II, Rufus .... {England .... 1087 Death of the Red King ...| III} 144 
William of Orange. ... |England .... 1689 |MadeKingof England....| IX] 99 
XERXES I, King. ... |Persia...... B.C, ASS | ddis Plighty.ne «ccd 6 5 Ij 228 
7, ENOBIA, Queen of the|/East....... AND 200) PEAY Tats Memeewel ome isltonetels VII] 103 

Explorers and Travellers. 
Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. |Page. 

RCTIC Explorers: 

Bering, Cook, Bar- 

row, Franklin, Ross, 

Parry, Richardson, 

Back, Rae, Young, Denmark, 1553 

GRINNELL, DE Ha- U. States, to Polar Expeditions....... X| 114 

VEN, GRIFFITH, England, 1895 

KANE, HAYES, HALL, Norway, 

SCHWATKA, DE Germany, 

Lonc, BERRY, GREE- 

LEY, Nordenskjold, 

Peary, Jackson, 


Nansen, Andrée. 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


EXPLORERS AND TRAVELLERS—CONTINUED. 


Name. Country. 


BALBOA, Vasco Nunez 

LS ary ee Ease 
BOONE, DANIEL jel) 4) sire 
Bougainville, Admiral . . 


Spallese sss 
United States . 
FAN CEs cass oasis 
CARTIER, Jacques . France & Canada 

cement Samuel de |France & Canada 


Columbus, Christopher SDALuwe ence see 
Palen eeneus 
SPAlMeen a) omaltatte 
Cook, Captain James. . . |England 
DE SOTO, Ferdinand Spalnwaemene reas 
Drake, Sir Francis . . |England 
ERICSON, Leif..... Norway..... 
FRANKLIN, Sir John. |England .... 


FREMONT, JOHN C... {United States . 


GAMA, Vasco da . . 
GRANT, Gen., U.S... 


Rortusalen. a 
United States . 


HENRY, the Navigator |Portugal .... 
Hupson, Henry .°* |England & Am. 
Humboldt, A. von Germany.... 


Chinayoreenenks 
Scotlandies aces 
Scotland: + si 


TL, HUNG CHANG .. 
Livingstone, David. . 


MAGELLAN, Fernando 


(GIS: “eine ania Coy caro Portugal . 
Marquette, Father ranCememnr ied. 

ORDENSKJOLD, 

iSPR GOIN, eee eo aio Olga DO WEGENecieueirs 
POLO, Marco ...... WWenices siete ce 

PONCE DE LEON. ... |America .. 
RALEIGH, Sir Walter. |England . 

Rhodes, Cecil..... South Africa. 
Ross, Sir James C..... England . 


SMITH, Capt. Joun_. . |Eng. & America 
STANLEY, HENRY M.. |United States . 

United States . 

TAYLOR, Bayarp ... |United States . 


ALKER, JosEPH R.. |United States . 
WILKES, Capt. C. . |United States . 


Period. 


Event Vol. |Page. 
Discovery of the Pacific. . . X| 68 
Settlement of Kentucky...| XI| 258 
The Eden of the South Seas V| 291 
Discovery of Canada..... III} 181 
Discovery of Lake Champlain I} 164 
Discovery of America... II} 134 
Feis ‘andi ie. sonia 3 ste a II| 143 
Columbus in Chains ..... II} 150 
Flis Last Voyarel sce siete Vi 278 
Discovery of the Mississippi Ii 70 
At San Francisco and St. Au- 
[gustine I} 268 
Visits the American Coast . I} 105 
His Polar Explorations ... X| 114 
Crosses the Continent .... X| 330 
The Cape of Good Hope ..| IX] 364 
Tour Round the World ...| XII} 60 
The Mariner’s Compass .. . hl O55 
Discovery of Hudson River. Ij 150 
His Various Travels ... .. X| 40 
Tour Round the World . XII} 62 
His Life-work in Africa ... X} 100 
His Rast JOumey «so. ieee X} 104 
The Partition of the World. X}| 62 
Explores the Mississippi. . . I) 277 
Makes the Northeast Passage.| Xj 120 
Visits Kublai Khan ..... X} 94 
The Fountain of Youth .. Vi 294 
Explores and Settles Virginia. bile Kaye 
English Expansion ...... X| 378 
Antarctic Regions ...... X, 354 
Settlement of Virginia. III} 288 
His African Explorations . . X{ 108 
The Finding of Livingstone . X| 110 
Vilews Atoo tn. sis 1 sana eners XI| 380 
Fremont’s Expedition .... X13 32 
South RACiiCwy, vaccuum crate X| 354 
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Scientists, Inventors and Discoverers. 
Name. Country. Period Event Vol. |Page. 
ARCHIMEDES..... DlCil varie etn ete B.C. 220 | His Scientific Genius. .... VI} 195 

Arkwright, Sir Richard/England . . 1769 | Invention of Spinning Frame] III] 372 
BACON, Roger ..... England .... 1265 | Invention of Gunpowder... X} 158 
CAXTON, William... {England .... 1477 | First Printing PressinEngland} Vj] 391 
DARWIN, Charles R. . |England .... 1859 | The Origin of Species... X} 46 
EDISON, Tuomas A. United States . L570) |euherblectnicwhich tes asst X} 318 

ERICSSON, JOHN ... |United States . 1862 | The Monitorand the Merrimac| X\ 225 
LECH JOHN 7. 5... United States . 1787 | First Steamboat on Delaware.| II] 373 
FULTON, ROBERT... |United States . 1807 | First Steamboat on Hudson. II} 383 
Flamsteed, John ..... England . T600_ |-Astronomer =... cas ee Xie 72 
GALILEO, Galilei Lf aly™ ore eines: 1610 | Invention of the Telescope . ees 

Gutenberg, Johann. . |Germany.... 1450 | Invention of Printing Vi 383 
HALLEY, Edmund... |England . : 1719 | Discovers Comet ....... deli 7 2 

Harvey, William... |England ... 1619 | Discovers Circulation of Blood} XI} 72 
Humboldt, A. von Germany... 1845 |‘ The Unity of Nature”... X} 40 
LESSEPS, Ferdinand de|France ..... L507 |\wbhe suezseanal neensucr east. IX] 372 
MAUPERTUIS, P.L.M. 

GE 5 dae ateoano BLANC etal ees E7SOum SNIGtHeMaticsreat fee msi ey cite XI} 1g 
Morse, S. FB... 3. «s United States . 1832 | Invention of the Telegraph .| IX] 270 
NEWTON, Sir Isaac. . [England .... 1687 | Published the “ Principia” . mer Be 
PALISSY, the Potter. . |France ..... F560) |\Colorsinebottery ie siete. IV| 392 

Paré, Ambrose RANGE Wes enne 1545 |On Gunshot Wounds..... X| 168 
PASEEUP, IjOUIS:A «hs: /e.a) 0) rane rauvaens 15702 9 \OnsInoculationur. .)-n-t sissies Dany’ 
GTEPHENSON, George|England .... 1829 | The First Locomotive .... II} 393 

AD VAMOS & fae x, fo, one Scovlands acne 1769 | Invention of Steam Engine . | III] 363 

WHITNEY, ELI . . . |United States . 1793 | Invention of the Cotton Gin. X|} 316 
Philosophers and Historians. 
Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. |Page 

BEARD terre a. «| PTAaNnce . .1 5. 1120 | The Medieval Rationalist. . Vi 112 

Alcuin, Abbot Eng. and France| A.D. 780 | The Abbot of Tours ..... Vi 26 
AN UCU 4 EB eae) Ao near GYECCEMs. chance Bic, 350 | Onthe ldealiotatew ses. al.'s Qe Ge 
Aurelius, M., Emperor. .|Rome ..... A.D. 176 | The Imperial Philosopher. . II} 256 
BACON, Lord...... England . . 1605 |Onthe Vicissitude of Things} X| 17 

BANCROFT, GEORGE . |United States . 1834 | Begins his History of the U.S.) X| 313 
Burnet, Bishop Gilbert. . |England ... 1685 |Monmouth’s Rebellion. . XI] 63 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


PHILOSOPHERS AND HISTORIANS—CONTINUED. 


Name. 


eiay eye, 6) «. 


CONFUCIUS 


D’ALEMBERT, JeanleR. 
Diderot Oe sua emeray'c 
FMERSON, Ratpu W. 
Evelyn, John 
Erasmus, Desiderius . 


FRANKLIN, BENJAMIN 


GIBBON, Edward . 
Goethe, J. Wolfgang von 
GREELEY, HORACE.... 


HERODOTUS ..... 
Humboldt, A. von... 
Hume, David 


Sas 00 Bee wm 8: 


[RVING, WASHINGTON 


KOBO 


Gite fe e010 <0) 6,0 « 


von 


pyre mieldn tes (0 vb wmeiLs. 


MACAULAY, Thomas B. 
Mauan, A. T., Capt. 
Mencius 


a} tepcel) Wyse cter 6 ef ie,:%6 


PLATO 
Pliny the Elder .. . 
Pliny the Younger . . 


6) SL uauten Saisie “s) pe\re 


RALEIGH, Sir Walter. 
REID, WHITELAW .. 


GARPI, Paolo ...... 
Scott, Sir Walter... 

Seneca, L. Anneus... 

Socrates 


rn) (ee eN sure lie Te 


Se) Ol Le OLS, 618) Re ie 18 


"THUCYDIDES 


a’ e) 19) 18 © 


XENOPHON 


Country. 


France 
France 


United States . 
England 22 2. 


. |Holland 


United States . 


. |England ... 


Gennanye-p er 
United States . 


Greece seemenen 
Germany .... 
England ... 


United States . 


Germany.... 
bn elandiees. it. 


United States . 
China eusecet 6 


Ct at tebe 


England .... 
United States . 
Italy 


Rome 


oe eee s 
© @ acess 
OO PO 


of 4!) 4.0) <e 


Period. 


B.C. 550 


A.D. 1755 


1750 


1836 
1666 
1492 


1732 
1776 


1800 
1860 


Event. Vol. |Page. 
Maxumnistiee 2 occ 0 neuen XI) 389 
‘The Eneyclopedte sissy 2te1a XI] 152 
The Encyclopédie. ...... SA ees 
His Essays and roems.... X| 309 
Dar yap oes) «veda? woke eetieee XI} 54 
ATINOtALIONS <1 435) oie 5) aleus © XI} 113 
His Various Works ..... I| 346 
Flistory of Rome... 272s) <:s XI| 175 
His Literary Genius ..... Vi 365 
American Conflict ...... XI} 378 
His Historical Work..... X}| 293 
SS: COSMOS satmeaieat oy atearaiea te eat XX} 40 
History of England...... XI| 169 
His Historical and Miscellan- 
€ousi Writings. . 5.9. = \<re X} 306 
Devises Alphabet....... XI} 368 
Mathenjatics ar.) or) saeaapenee XI] 153 
History of England...... XI] 220 
Sea Power in History XII} 178 
MoraliMaxtinis ener. uit ates XI} 394 
Communist: © .. wwescneretenede XI} 380 
“The Nature of Man”. . ».4 5 
His “ Natural History” . I} 393 
ELIS SG IGGRCCES 2 ays eee eater I} 395 
His “ History of the World” Ij 62 
Editor of “New York Tribune”’} XII} 224 
History of Council of Trent. XI} 110 
The: Portevsi Mobi aus III) 384 
Tn Nixiles cael teme uae IX] 25 
His Last Address to the 
Atheniansoew.) sions eee VII| 62 
Promulgates Laws ...... Ij 219 
His Historical Writings ... X]} 204 
Grecianghiberty <)<ccesiens VabL i 7s 
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Attists and Composers. 

Name. Country. Period Event. Vol. |Page. 

ANGELO, Michael ... |Italy ...... 1492 |His Sculptures, Paintings, 
Poems, and Architecture. II| 222 
BEETHOVEN, L. von. |Germany.... 1787 | The Deaf Musician ..... VIII} 394 
(GTOTILOR Ts cheliciel eters | Ltalyisi<. stm ets 1200, Hise Paintinese 7. .crercren ere te VII} 18: 
JONES, Inigo ...... {England 1650 | Designed Whitehall .....{ XI} 72 
LEONARDO da Vinci. |Italy ...... E450 | Esme aintingsmccccrenctencmole X| 162 
MOZART, J.C. W. A. . |Germany 1766 | His “Requiem” ....... {VII 38, 
PALISSY the Potter .. |France ..... T56Oe [Eis Art-workrosremenen oreo IV| 392 
(PERIGIAS ee o-len'el oi 6 ATHENS ar et stile Bich A801] TUS Sculpturesiaets icaeuat sone I} 119 
RAPHAEL @Urbino.. Italy ...... 1500 | Raphael and Michael Angelo |VIII] 379 
Rubens, Peter Paul . |Holland 1630 | Descent from the Cross . GN! G23 
ESUIDELt WE RINCE! s 5)'s 0.0 « England .. 1640 | Invented Mezzotint Engraving] XI] 72 
VANDYKE, Anthony . {England .... 1640 | Portrait of Charles I. GI) Gp 
WREN, Sir Christopher |England .. . 1666 | Built St. Paul’s Cathedral..| XI} 72 

Poets, Dramatists and Novelists. 
Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. |Page. 
ABULFAZI ....... Tdi aren swe tarues DSQOm AK Dar seneipnin. cea. a iens XI] 124 
fischylus ....... Greece .. B.c. 480 | “ The Battle of Salamis” . . x) n22 
Angelo, Michael ..... Italy 2... 1492 | Sonnet to Vittoria Colonna . II} 232 
PATIOSEO Is) )= 10} /s| 5) 01 0) 0. ¢, ¢)'« tally sievene 6s 1500 |“ Angelico and Medoro”’ X} 135 
Aristophanes ....... GTEECEN Is ee sie B.C. 423 | “The School of Socrates” . X{ 128 
EACONSFIELD, LordjEngland ... T8320) |CELISUNGVElS mrcrer celal stele) 4 X| 215 
Bulwer-Lytton, Sir Ed- 

WK siiehe tel elie) o: « England .... TOOU cS NOVEeISeste tere suet eh Leet Sy 
CAMOENS, Luis de . . |Portugal .... 1560 | His Life and Writings.... X} «683 
Cervantes, Saavedra M./Spain...... 1605 | Don Quixote’s First Battle . X] 150 
LOSZs WELSH NONVCIS site elveusirei/e e161 XI} 380 


CurTIs, GEORGE WILLIAM|United States . 


434 CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


Ports, DRAMATISTS AND NOVELISTS.— CONTINUED. 


Name. Country. 


DANTE, Alighieri ... |Italy ...... 


EMERSON, Racpu W. |United States . 
FENELON of Cambray |/France ..... 


GOETHE, J. Wolfgang 
WVOHW.bs te) ss ses ee (ehINANVE. 7.0. 
Germany.... 
Germany.... 
Germany.... 

HAWTHORNE, Na- 
PEEVA NIU Biiys)ro) otheie) «ore United States . 
Horace, Quintus Flaccus. jItaly ...... 


ELUSOMVAICLOM elelie/aielels)|RXADCE Ns, oles). 


[RVING, WasuincTon |United States . 
KEY, Francis Scorr. . |United States . 


LONGFELLOW, HENRY 
RWaeti saeco te. .otte «ee « . |Wnited States: . 


MILTON, John..... {England .... 
MoOere J) Ba Persea) | TaNCe ms se 
OSCAR I, King ..... |Sweden..... 
RICHARD, Ceeur de 
WUTOR ie deicitete tee te fe. England . 


Rousseau, Jean Jacques . |France ..... 


Period. 


1290 
to 
1321 


I1gI 


1762 


Event. 


The Divine Comedy ..... 
The Christianity of Dante 
Whats Lover. ..5. 25. 
The Loveliness of Beatrice . 
The Exile’s Message to Flor- 
GNCE ASTROS iw akchd - oer 


Triumphs of the Roman 
dei CLs, ae eer = 
The Rose of Heaven..... 


Poet-Philosopher....... 


“6 Pelemadehe ®s sd hdl» ‘ei aue 


RaUSUl,. cy cusinals cele nr arene 
The'Scearlet Letter 2 22.4. < 
On Virgil’s Voyage to Athens 
The. Poetis.€hoice. < asi. 5. 
‘To the Romans im 3 « eie > 
Story of his Education... . 
The Exile of St. Helena... 
One Year after the Coup 


GME AM crear a a cic 
MVFOUYTIN Ser ueectte reds ata tees 


“The Sketch Book” ..... 


Star Spangled Banner .... 


POOMS. he Seco rs ee eo = 5 

Paradise Bostic. 6s a.6 clas 

“ Tartuffe”’ and the “ Misan- 
tHTOPERI Esher ialviecreksvsmemee 


Translation of Goethe’s Faust 


plaintegps «seach. tans : 


XI 


XI 
IV 
XI 


IV 
XI 
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Ports, DRAMATISTS AND NOVELISTS —CONTINUED. 


Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. |Page. 
SCHILLER, Friedrich 
VON 3 ent 5g ete ac Germany.... ELVIN LOM Oy te ieaciel ene ete Vi 352 
Germany.... L777 al he Wivengeanintcases semen sere Vi 354 
Germany.... to Dithyrambaeewa(ewedtenskes Vi 358 
Germany.... 1804 | | The Words of Belief. .... Vi 359 
Germany.... The Maid of Orleans..... V| 360 
cote, oir Walters <1. « Scotland .... 1815 |The Waverley Novels and 
BOOMS gees a ursucremerreistion« III| 384 
Shakespeare, William ..|England .... 1600 | His Poems and Plays .... | III} 258 
England .... . Julius: Gzesar erence pence III} 270 
England .... oot King Henry IV. ......- IIl| 277 
England .... 168 LO EEVAT WIE. 3 S16 lo Go III) 283 
England! 5c. 3 | Sorneteeaowss cer tenkete go oe III} 285 
Sidney, Sir Philip ....|England .... 1581 |Inthe Netherlands...... VIII} 241 
SO HOD ree et SBA ceetha! cals FN cme O19 B.C. 594 | The Constitution of Athens . I} 219 
Spenser, Edmund..... England .... 1590 | The Epithalamium...... VIII} 256 
Bneland . .. Una and the Red Cross 
Knight ge wees swomemcrse ete VIIT| 258 
England .... Una andthe Lion 7... - VIII} 260 
STOWE, HARRIET BEECHER| United States . 1O52) | Uncles Lom/s! Cabin. -rerens XI| 334 
'TTASSO, Torquato ... [Italy ...... 1562 | ‘The First Crusaders Reach 
Jerusalem /aupircicecneeene X} 143 
TAYLOR, BAYARD..... United States . 1871 | Translation of Goethe’s Faust] XI} 380 
VIRGIL, P. Maro.... jRome...... B:c,,30: | Augustus Deified’ %. 37... « | Vilie220 
OM Come eeh cites B.c. 30 | The Shield of Aineas ....] VI] 222 
WOltAIKE: <3. < 2. « Sa eee BANCO Ss, eis ente 1718 |The Henriade..... tha XI} 144 
ZOLA, Binile ole oes TANCE tue sine 1898 |The Dreyfus Affair ..... X! 395 
Religious Leaders. 
Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. |Page. 
BPC AIR DP PICEe oso) | ULANCE sas, 9/0) 6 1118 Eloisa to Abelard. ...... Vi 112 
Alcuin, Abbot..... Eng. & France. | A.D. 780 | The Abbot of Tours..... Vi 26 
ATDDEOSE; Ot. 0s sss) 4..6 Gaulcransyie. A.D. 390 | Rebukes Theodosius ..... TN sy 
Augustine of Canterbury. |England .... | A.D. 596 | His Mission to England ...| III} 187 
Augustine, St........ Numidia .... | A.D. 395 | The Monk Pelagius...... IX] 61 
BAXTER, Richard .. . England .... TOOS) | Puritan Revolt™. 2 .is ss XI} 49 
BEECHER, HENRY W.. |United States . TOOL |(Elis LCG LUIDIt ists sis siete ce X]} 346 
Bernard of Clairvaux...|France ..... 1118 |The Knights Templars... . Vi 119 
Beza, Theodore ...... Switzerland .. DEAT en \PENCLOLIMATLOM eile ce sieien te si tite XI| 119 
Buddha, Gautama..... Tirvciciare secure vats B.C. 624 | The Four Verities....... X} go 
CALVIN, John ..... Switzerland .. D5 SAN INCLONIDALION ivarays e)\o)s) eels XI} 116 
CHANNING, Wm. E. . |United States . 1820 | Unitarian Movement..... X] 343 


FUDDY, Mary B.G.... [America .... 1902 | Christian Science movement. | XII] 295 
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CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


RELIGIOUS LEADERS—CONTINUED. 


Name. 

FENELON of Cambray|France ..... 1700: | |\“-Ancient Viviex cons oa) eens V| 188 

Hox, George .\.0st.. =) (nglandiia .. 1624 |\Quakereader 2... seuss XI} 69 
Francis of Assisi..... |Italy ...... 1210 | Franciscan Order....... XI| 102 
GREGORY VIL Shopenul italy wieder. « 1077 | Henry IV at Canossa.... IV) 84 

(Church 

INO) 2G) ets A Goo Titel yapeies ste) en 1513 | Ancient Art Invades the/VIII} 372 

Luther, Martin 6 KEGierENIT Sb Gp 1521 | His Reform-work. X} 302 
IGEOPNEUEL Ope) site) creme. fe Ltaly Ain.eae 1.» 1878 | Condemns Heckerism .... X| 369 
MOHAMMED...... |Arabia ..... | AD. 622 | The Hegira .......... VIII} 263 
PETER the Hermit... |France ..... 1094 | Thei@rusades .55. «lareiee' IV} 109 

Pius PX Pope rerenetete |Ltaly iets = 6 1868 | Decree of Infallibility .... X| 368 
SAVONAROLA, Giro- 

HATING Melioh us italic oe jItaly .....- 1490 | The Florentine Prophet...}| WI) 321 
URBAN II, Pope....|Rome...... 1096 | Council of Clermont..... IV| 103 
WILLIAMS, RocEr.. {America .... 1635 | His Religious Scruples.... II} 346 


Famous Women. 


Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. Page. 
ANNE Boleyn...... England .... TS93, | Ler Coronation sis) eer ers VII} 254 
Anne, Queen ..... |Hngland ... . 1706 | Union of Eng.and Scotland. | IX] 126 


BARTON, Ciara.... 


United States . 1865 | Her Red Cross Labors.... X| 291 


CATHERINE II.... |Russia .... 1762 | Her Strong Character.... II} 192 

Christina, Queen... |Sweden..... 1654 | Her Abdication ... ..<. 0% IX] 173 
Cleopattae-1. as sus 56 co APeyageara A ced ¢ B.C. 43 | Antony’s Dilemma ...... III] 114 
Corday, Charlotte..... |France ..... 1793 | The Beautiful Assassin. ...]| VI] 350 
ELIZABETH, Queen. . |England .... 1558 | The Virgin Queen....... |VIII| 220 

Eloisa, Abbess .... |France ..... 1118 .| Eloisa to Abelard. ...... Vj 1r5 
FOX Sisrers ...... |United States . 1848 | Spirit Manifestations. ...] XI! 380 


GREY, Lady Jane.... 
J[SABELLA of Castile. . 


OANGORTAR CH. .uer 
Josephine, Empress . . 


KATHARINE of Aragon 


England... . E554 0 | EXCCULONOE, ieteiar ste ichens Taya 
tion 
Spain...... 1472 | Establishes Spanish Inquisi-| III} 208 


IPOS Gaya c 1429 | The Martyred Maid......{| VII 5 
France ..... 1804 | Her Coronation........ V| 307 


England Baus. 1527) | Eer Divorce.) snele cre ene) oumtene ea) 


CLASSIFIED INDEX. 


FaMous WOMEN— CONTINUED. 


437 


Name. Country. Period. Event. Vol. |Page. 
LA Valliére, Duchesse de/France ..... 1666. | The Royal Lover....... II} 310 
Howisa, OUeen avers. o|ELUSSiale ens 1806 | Pleads with Napoleon.... | IX} 235 
MAINTENON, Madame 
etree 20. sie seetenere: | ETanCe uate) ehs ‘c 1685 | Revocation of Edict of Nantes} II} 325 
Margaret of Angouleme . |France ..... TSGOmT PACS Gal vilwemsy eine ten cneeants XI) 116 
Matiauiheresa. 2. <.. + Austria. .°*. 1756 | Diplomacy of Kaunitz....]| IX| 181 
Marie Antoinette ..... BYANCe ale; iyke ey jl ded OWS vo ag doo bc III} 315 
Marie Louise, Empress. . |France ..... 1810 _| Marriage with Napoleon... V| 336 
Marie de’ Medici ..... Hrancesse cna): 1600 | The Queen’s Foster Sister. . | VII} 270 
Mat ys @eeN cea ess ose England .... 1558 | A Queen’s Love Disdained. .} III} 250 
Mary ....... @uceniot| Scots) i. 01.5 1566 | Darnley and Rizzio...... Tlie232 
Matilda of Flanders . [England . 1066 | Queenof WilliamI...... II} 286 
Montespan, Madame de. /France ..... 1676 | Her Influence over Louis XIV] _ II} 320 
NIGHTINGALE, Flor- 
GIGCE:, o alms oneane ae England .... 1854 | Her Hospital Reforms .... X| 287 
POMPADOUR, Marquise 
GIS Gin 6.0 Gageo Oocieno ec LEAN 6 Ac ceo 1745 |The Diversions of Louis XV} VII| 285 
RECAMIER, Madame. |France ..... 1810 | The Illustrious Exiles .... | VI] 392 
Roland, Madame... |France ..... F793 bes Willing Vactin =.) .nenee IV| 302 
SEMIRAMIS ...... NSS IAN sie oiels B.c. 810 | Vul-lush and Semiramis ...]| VII] 36 
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